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PREFACE. 


IN concluding the third volume of the Gospr. 
pi : 
ApvocateE, the Editor has but to express his earnest 


hope and conviction that, during the last year, the. 


work has not been destitute of usefulness towards . 
a the promotion of the good objects for which alone it iti 
;. e was originally undertaken. The best endeavours of ra A 
, the Editor shall be employed to continue and im 

; prove the publication; but success will mainly 

E depend on the zeal of subscribers and contributors. 
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THE 


GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


No. XXV. JULY, 1835. ; Vou. Il. 


REFORMATION OF POPULAR RELIGIOUS 
CUSTOMS AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Tue work which the true friends of religious reform 
have to accomplish, particularly in these excited times, is 
one of considerable difficulty, as well as of great impor- 
tance. It demands cifeumspection, no less than, it de- 
mands zeal and decision, in the conduct of its promoters. 
They who wish sincerely to benefit their generation and 
posterity by advancing the cause of religious improvement, 
have need of much prudence, moderation, and genuine 
liberality, as well as of some other qualities more easily 
acquired. It has been commonly charged upon reformers, 
both political and religious, that they have ever been more 
ready to pull down than to build up; and that in their 
indiscriminate zeal for the destruction of institutions which 
have become in a great measure obsolete and useless, they 
have neither manifested*due reverence for that which was 
still good, in ancient forms and customs, nor displayed 
suffeient wisdom in devising other and better means for 
the attainment of the sameends, This accusation against 
reformers, though it may often have been very disingenu- 
ously employed, is not in itself so wholly destitute of all 
plausibility and justice, as to be unworthy of serious 
attention. It cannot be denied, that there does exist a 
natural danger of this kind, when eager and impetuous 
spirits are engaged in battering down the strong holds to 
which»society, (whether altogether wisely or not,) has been 
accustomed for ages to entrust the defence of its dearest 
and most venerated principles. | Even supposing them to 
be ever so honestly disposed, there is danger of their esti- 
mating the wants of others too much by the standard of 
their own opinions and feelings,—perhaps more enlight-_ 
ened opinions and more correct feelings, but not as yer 
participated in by the majority of their co-temporaries. 
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And if, as too frequently happens, there is a considerable 
mingling of other than good and serious motives, in the 
minds of professed reformers, the danger is evidently much 
increased. But as rashness of conduct, and heedlessness of 
the wants and feelings of others, are faults to be greatly 
deprecated in those who seek the reformation of religion, so 
also are timidity and all time-serving dispositions. The 
need is fora happy union of unflinching boldness and con- 
sistency, in the advocacy of all that is obviously right, good, 
and practicable, with a tenderness for old habits and asso- 
ciations wherever they are not positively mischievous, and 
a tone of dignified moderation in condemning that which 
must be condemned. Exampl@pis better than precept ; 
and we think we can point out an example of this spirit 
in conducting the work of religious reformation, which will 
be allowed to be worthy of all reverence. 

The Apostles of Christ, and, in some measure, our Lord 
himself, were placed in the most difficult and delicate cir- 
cumstances, with regard to the ceremonial institutions of 
Moses ;—and it is exceedingly edifying, to observe the 
manner in which they conducted themselves in such cir- 
cumstances. They were themselves Jews, brought upae 
habits of reverence and obedience towards the religious 
institutions of their nation. They, too, were of the seed of 
Abraham, as well as their unbelieving countrymen ; they 
were Moses’ disciples; they had been persuaded that they 
had the form of knowledge and of the truth in the Law. 
Yet, now, it was their mission, under authority from God, 
to proclaim the abrogation of that Law, the nullity and 
needlessness of those institutions, so far as related to all 
the external and ceremonial parts of the Jewish religion. 
How did they acquit themselves of this delicate task? Did 
they shrink from fulfilling their mission in this respect ? 
Did they, through prejudice of education im themselves, 
or through tenderness for the prejudices of others, coun- 
tenance the perpetuation of those religious institutions 
which had become effete and burdensome, and, according 
to the will of God, were now to be superseded by the more 
spiritual dispensation of the gospel? At first, we know, 
some of them were a little inclined to this weakness ;— 
Peter, in particular, before the vision with which he was 
favoured on occasion of his visit to Cornelius. - But even- 
tually, they acted with firmness and unanimity in this 
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matter. Their comprehension being enlarged and purified 
by the spiritual communications which they received, and 
following the noble example of Paul, they at length 
preached the total abolition of those ceremonial rights, 
those outward forms of religious profession and worship, 
under which their forefathers had lived and served God fur 
so many generations. 

But in doing this, again, how did they conduct them- 
selves? Did they speak harshly and contemptuously of 
those ancient forms of religion? Did they treat as alto- 
gether vile and abominable those methods of divine service, 
those means of'cherishing and expressing the devout affec- 
tions, which, in the casewf their nation, God had blessed 
to the edification and comfort of thousands and tens of 
thousands of them that loved Him? Did the Apostles 
and primitive Jewish converts act in this ungracious and. 
fanatical spirit, towards the ancient religious institutions 
oftheir country? By no means. If ever a severe word 
did escape them on this subject, if Paul, for instance, did 
once or twice speak of the beggarly elements of the world, 
it was only when the interested or bigoted supporters of 
these institutions would insist upon them as still essential 
to the ends of true religion, still the only means of securing 
the favour of God, even under the dispensation of the 
gospel, and even to the Gentile converts. The Apostles 
admitted that the Law of Moses had been their school- 
master,—the suitable means of moral education and 
training,—to bring them unto Christ,—to prepare their 
nation and the world for the introduction of a purer and a 
more spiritual form of religion. They spoke of the cere-. 
monial law with respect and reverence, when it was thus 
contemplated in relation to its proper ends, its true cha- 
racter, as a preparatory dispensation, fitted for a certain 
period of the world, for a certain moral and intellectual 
condition of the human race, for a certain stage in the 
ever-progressing course of God’s moral government over 
mankind. But they taught that it was not fitted for all 
ages, for all conditions of human society, for all the purposes 
which God has to accomplish in behalf of men ;—and that 
it was not essential, as its blind votaries would have had 
the world believe it was, to the existence of the genuine 
power and spirit of religion in the human soul, Thus it 
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was, in this heavenly temper of firmness and yet of mode- 
ration, that the inspired founders of Christianity treated 
those ancient modes and institutions of religion which it 
was their mission to abrogate, in favour of a more liberal 
and spiritual dispensation, suited to the altered condition 
of the world. This conduct of Jesus and his Apostles is 
worthy of our careful study: it is worthy of our humble. 
imitation, in whatever degree we may be called on to 
judge and to act in similar circumstances. 

The present age, in our own country especially, is much 
occupied with anticipated changes in the state of our reli-' 
gious institutions. But the spirit of party, and the most 
opposite prejudices, tend to prevént a righteous and im- 
partial judgment in most minds. Extravagant claims 
and representations are advanced on both sides. In the 
eyes of some, all that exists is good; in the eyes of others, 
itis all evil. This is not the temper by which the work of 
sound and effectual reformation is likely to be promoted. 
We should first endeavour to cultivate a spirit of reason- 
ableness and moderation on all sides. There is one plain 
principle, which we are all apt to lose sight of, but which 
is very necessary for our guidance,—that no mere ex- 
ternal institutions of religion are intrinsically either good 
or bad;—their good or evil tendency depends almost 
wholly on their adaptation to times and circumstances. 
They must, therefore, be from time to time altered and re- 
formed, to suit the various states of intellectual and social 
improvement to which mankind are liable. It is worthy of 
our serious consideration, that it has always been so, not 
accidentally but designedly, by the express will and ar- 
rangements of providence, under the influence of divine 
revelation. The manner in which God was regarded and 
served by the Patriarchs (to go no further back in the 
history of revealed religion,) and the ceremonial institu- 
tions given to the people of Israel under Moses, and the 
more spiritual, universal dispensation, introduced by Jesus 
Christ,—we believe to lave been all determined by the 
express will and special providence of God. Yet, how 
different from one another! In what ‘ divers manners,” 
as well as at ‘‘ sundry times,” has God interfered to pro- 
mote the moral and spiritual welfare of his human family ! 
How yarious the institutions of religion, where we must all | 
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admit that the essence and substance are the same. | It is 
plain that Christianity itself has not yet, in the two thou- 
sand years that it has been working in the world, produced 
any thing approaching to a perfect stability in modes of 
religious faith and worship; nor was it ever intended to do 
so. It has established upon eternal foundations certain 
great vital principles, in which the essence of all true reli- 
gion consists. These principles, however, will ally them- 
selves with different religious forms and institutions, as 
well under the reign of the gospel as in a state of natere, 
so long as the-condition of mankind, in respect to kno» 
ledge, social improvement and civilization, continues so 
various and so changeable. It has been well observed, 
that the gospel has no fixed ecclesiastical institutions, nor, 
(unless we give this name to a few simple, but mighty 
moral truths, in which all Christians are agreed,) has it 
it any positive system of doctrine. Nor, if it had con- 
tained any such inflexible institutions and systems, could 
they possibly have remained suitable to mankind, under 
all the wonderful changes which the condition of the civi- 
lized world has undergone, since the gospel was promul- 
gated. 

We repeat, therefore, that even under the Christian dis- 
pensation, no mere external institutions of religion are 
intrinsically either good or bad. Their worth depends. 
entirely on their fitness to circumstances. The forms and 
imstitutions which haye been extensively useful in times 
past, may be now absolutely injurious, especially if the 
general desire for change and reformation be obstinately 
resisted. It is equally to be remembered, however, that 
the institutions which are grown so corrupt and inefficient 
in our times, may haye been highly beneficial in days gone 
by, and may yet contain something that is worthy of res- 
pect and preservation. Let this be soberly considered, 
alike by Reformers and Conservatives, that a wise spirit of 
moderation may take place of their present violent preju- 
dices. On this subject we shall borrow the words of one 
who has treated it with great boldness and freedom of 
thought. a 

“ All the great institutions of former times have been 
good in their day, and in their places, and have had mis- 
sions essential to the progress of humanity to accomplish. 
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The Catholic institution, Catholicism, which still excites 

the wrath and indignation of many a religionist, as well a& 

of many an unbeliever, was a noble institution in its time. 

It was a mighty advance upon the paganism which prece- 

dedit. It was suited to the wants ofthe age in which it 

flourished, and we are indebted to it for the very light 

which has enabled us to discover its defects. Its vices,— 

and they need not be disguised,—appertain to the fact, thatit 

has lingered beyond its hour. It has now, and long has had, 

only a factitious existence. Its work has long since been 

done, its purpose accomplished, and it now only occupies® 
the space, that should be filled with another institution,— 
one which will combine all our discoveries and improve- 

ments, and bein harmony with the present state of mental 

and moral progress. 

“* Protestantism cannot be said to supply the place of 
Catholicism. Protestantism is not a religién, is not a 
religious institution, contains in itself no germ of organi- 
zation. Its purpose was negative, one of destruction. It 
was born in the conflict raised up by the progress of mind 
against Catholicism, whichhad become superanuated. Its 
mission was legitimate, was necessary, was inevitable; but 
may we not ask, if it be not accomplished? Catholicism 
is destroyed, or at least, is ready to disappear entirely, as 
soon as a new principle of social and religious organization, 
capable of engaging all minds and hearts in its serviee, 
shall present itself. And this neweprinciple will present 
itself. Men will not alwayslive in a religious anarchy. 
The confusion of the transition-state in which we now are, 
must end, and a new religious form be disclosed, which all 
willlove and obey.” 

There may be some tinge from an enthusiastic fancy 
in these views, but the spirit in which they are conceived 
is a liberal and a wise spirit. Ancient religious institu- 
tions deserve to be treated with tender respect, for the 
good which they may have done in past times, and for the 
love and veneration which so many minds still cherish 
towards them. Yet they are not to be spared by the hand 
of the true reformer, whenever, and to whatever degree, 
they are now obstacles to good, and productive of evil. 
It is a true sentiment which has been uttered, “that all 
which has been extensively yenerated by men, must pos- 
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sess ingredients that are venerable.” We shall discover 
signs and remains of these qualities, in almost every thing 
which we are now seeking, and justly seeking, to reform, 
in our populat religious habits and institutions, if we 
only allow ourselves to look upon them in a candid 
spirit; even as we may frequently observe the strong 
traces of a decayed beauty in the human countenance, 
amidst the wrinkles and decrepitude of old age. 

In conclusion, however, we must once again remark, 
that these observations are not meant, in any degree, 
to discourage the efforts which are now making to bring 
about the reform of our own national religious institu- 
tions. We only wish to suggest the propriety of conduct- 
ing this necessary work of reform in a moderate and 
generous temper; that when it is done we may not leave 
upon it the foul blot of sectarianism. The chief object to 
be kept in view, it has been justly remarked, in the esta- 
blishment or the reformation of any such institutions, is 
to make them truly national, according to the existing 
condition and wants of the people;—not so in name 
merely, whilst in character and spirit they are thoroughly 
sectarian, but truly national, such as all the people, with- 
out distinction of sects or parties, may fully avail them- 
selves of for their moral and spiritual advantage. Let all ~ 
notorious abuses and corruptions, therefore, be fearlessly 
removed. But let all party prejudices and feelings be 
cast aside, in the consideration of the more general ques- 
tions of this kind which are now before the public atten- 
tion. Carefully preserving, as sacred, all the undoubted 
liberties of Christian people, of the minority as well as of 
the majority, dissentients as well as conformists, let it be 
calmly considered, whether a national establishment, not 
certainly of any particular doctrines, but for the general 
support of religious worship and instrnction, be or be not 
expedient. We pronounce no decision. We only wish 
to encourage aright spirit in the consideration of the 
subject, 


3 
MINIATURES OF NATURE. 


GRASS. 

How beautiful the vestment Nature spreads 

Over her common scenes! I love to muse 
On the green mass, whether, as now, its heads 

Rise in the spirit of the vernal dews, 

Like spear-points in the battle; or the hues 
Of tawny Autumn change them ;—whether, still, 

They steam in the red sunset rays; or, loose, 
Race in swift shivering eddies up the hill 
Beneath the freshening breeze, as if some thrill 

Of pleasure shot along the lonely field;—  - 
Under each change, I love to take my fill 

Of all the simple, quiet joys they yield, 
And bless the Power, who bade the turf impart 
So much of daily freshness to the heart. 


FLOWERS. 
-Burssep be God for all the little flowers 

That sparkle in our paths! I know not, I, 
What I should do without them in the hours 

I spend with Nature in her privacy. 

Beautiful are the Mountains, fair the Sky, 
Soothing the calm lapse of the evening Stream, 

Green the thick Woods, wherein we wish to die, 
When Fancy broods on Death in a soft dream, 
Touching sad things with sweetness ;—but I deem 

All these would move men’s hearts less (if like mine) 
Were it not for the many-coloured gleam 

Of the meek gem-like shapes that round us shine, _ 
Born every hour and every moment dying, 

Yet leaving still fresh heirs to soothe all sighing. 
Crediton. 
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- ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE TERM 
UNITARIAN. 


As acompendious mode of indicating the doctrine of, 
the proper Unity of God, or persons believing in that 
doctrine, as contradistinguished from the doctrine of the 
Trinity and such as believe in it, the term Unitarian is 
very appropriate, very convenient, and, I may add, very 
unobjectionable. By no other mode than the use of such 
terms, can long periphrases be avoided, whenever we dis- 
course on the varieties of religious opinion. We avail our- 
selves of this convenience largely in the use of other similar 
phrases, speaking, as we have occasion, of Calvinists, 
Arminians, Anabaptists, Peedobaptists, Universalists, &c. 
And when we use such terms merely to convey the fact of 
the parties referred to actually holding the sentiments 
severally indicated by them, (though even when so used 
they tend, perhaps, to afford rather a mischievous facility 
for logomachy and wordy war,) they do not, that I know 
of, deserve any very serious censure. They sound ill, 
certainly, like the names of wounds and diseases, reminding 
us of the calamities and infirmities of the oharche but 
while the evils themselves remain, with their names it is 
useless to quarrel. 

Admit we, then, the legitimate use of the term Unitarian, 
as indicative of a certain variety of religious opinion, and 
of those maintaining it: and let us allow that when dis- 
course savors of controversy, and it is necessary to distin- 
guish opinions, it will often be quite proper, as it will un- 
doubtedly be very convenient, to speak of Unitarians and 
Unitarianism : still, let me ask, whether there be not an’ 

abuse of the title near akin to ‘this use of it, and that a 
very common one ? 

Is it well for religious societies of any kind, to constitute 
themselves on so narrow a basis as is indicated by the 
formal adoption of any title, which, like this, is designa- 
tive of a sectarian opinion, and refers directly to pole- 
mical theology? In other words, is polemical theology, 
is religious controversy, a fit thing to be the principal 
object which a religious society has in view? I humbly 
conceiye that it is not. Religious controversy has 
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its proper place. It may be written, read, and con- 
versed on, and once or twice a year it may be preached : 
but I must own that to institute societies with controver- 
sial views, appears to me to be carrying matters too far : 
farther than is right, in respect to Christian peace and 
unity, and farther than is wise, in respect of the successful 
promotion of the very doctrines whose cause is meant to be 
espoused. Religious prejudice is so obstinate and un- 
tractable a thing, that direct and open attacks have seldom 
much chance of succeeding with it. By these it is often 
more deeply rooted, and almost certainly embittered ; but 
it seldom yields to them. The converts te Unitarianism 
which it has been my lot to know, have hardly in any in- 
stance been the fruits of such proceedings. The almost 
Spontaneous enquiries of reflecting minds, a friendly pri- 
vate discussion, a book judiciously lent, or perhaps the 
injudicious defence of the opposite doctrine by some over- 
zealous friend of orthodoxy,—have been the chief ways in 
in which I have known Unitarians made. » 

I do, therefore, most seriously question both the pro- 
priety and the wisdom, of admitting the term Unitarian 
into the titles which we adopt as designations of those 
socieites which we form for the diffusion of Christian truth. 
I cannot admit that the principal objeet of such societies 
ought ever to be controversial, or sectarian: it ought to 
be Christian and catholic, to promote the knowledge and 
influence of that infinitely greater and better portion of 
our religion about which there is nodispute. Our peculi- 
arities of opinion should, I think, be regarded as collateral 
and subordinate matters: things, indeed, of which we 
cannot divest ourselves, nor ought to compromise, but at - 
the same time not fitting, nor requiring, to be blazoned on 
high, on the very fronts of our institutions, as if they were 
the great or only objects in respect of which they were 
formed. 

Be it also considered that every such title is a creed in 
brief, and the use of itis therefore an inconsistency in a 


party which loudly disclaims the use of creeds. 
T. Eom. 
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ON THE UNKNOWN GOD OF THE ATHENIANS. 


Tue Apostle Paul, during a short and incidental sojourn 
in the City of Athens, delivered an address to that people 
on Mars’ Hill. This celebrated oration is in all respects 
sufficiently interesting. There is so much important 
truth, such great sublimity and excellence, in the very 
thoughts and sentiments which it contains, as wonld surely 
have recommended it to our sincere admiration, even had 
we never known the circumstances in which it was delivered. 
But our Knowledge of these, if duly reflected upon, must 
undoubtedly very much increase the interest we feel, in 
perusing this sacred harrangue. It is impossible to forget 
that the most enlightened, the most highly civilized and 
cultivated people, the people in every way most re- 
nowned upon earth, were then listening to a discourse on 
the sublimest subjects of human knowledge. 

The Apostle, in the course of this fine address, says 
to the Athenians, “‘ As I passed by, and beheld your de- 
votions, | found an altar with this inscription, TO THE 
UNKNOWN GOD.” There has been much diversity of 
opinion amongst learned commentators on Scripture, res- 

ecting the probable origin and object of such an altar. 
Ve are not in possession of any historical information of 
such a clear and authentic nature as to set the question 
entirely at rest. It seems to be well attested, indeed, 
by profane writers, that there were several altars in Athens, 
having inscriptions similar to that which is here mentioned 
by the Apostle; differing, in fact, only by having the 
words in the plural instead of the singular number; being 
inscribed “ to unknown gods.” It may be said, however, 
not without some reason, that this trifling alteration com- 
pletely changes the apparent character and object of the 
inscription ; making it evidently a dedication of the altar 
to idol gods, connecting it manifestly with heathen notions 
of a plurality of deities, not with any general though vague 
apprehension of the existence of the one only true God, 
the infinite and incomprehensible Spirit. But, taking the 
circumstances altogether, I cannot help thinking that the 
agreement between sacred and profane history in this par- 
ticular, as in a great many others, is precisely of that kind 
which ought to be considered most satisfactory by all 
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candid inquirers. It is an agreement in substance, with 
such variation in minute matters as we find to characterise 
all independent histories. The mere fact that no heathen 
writer has recorded the existence of an altar at Athens 
with exactly the same inscription as the one here men- 
tioned, does not amount to a proof, scarcely amounts to 
a presumption, that there certainly was no such altar. Let 
us deal with the Scriptures fairly, as with all other writings. 
It is essential to their credibility, that they should net be 
found to contradict authentic history, should not be abso- 
lutely inconsistent with any important and well known 
matters of ancient history. But it surely is not to be 
expected, that no interesting fact, connected with the- 
condition and customs of the heathen nations, should be 
recorded in the sacred histories, except such as happen to 
be also recorded in some other histories. Supposing these 
writings to be genuine (which of course I do now suppose,) 
the authority of Paul or of Luke, on a matter of this kind, 
which fell under the observation of their own senses, is as 
good as any other men’s authority. But there is no con- 
tradiction, there is no inconsistency in this case, between 
the sacred and profane writers. One class of authorities 
say there were altars at Athens inscribed to “ unknown 
gods”; the others say there was at least one altar inscribed 
to ‘‘ the unknown God.” Both statements may be strictly 
correct. I will only suggest, that the latter circumstance 
may not have been mentioned by heathen writers, simply 
because, as being themselves polytheists, they did not see 
any important difference between an altar dedicated to 
one, and an altar dedicated to many gods; whereas to the 
mind of the Apostle, as an enlightened monotheist, the 
difference would appear at once all-important. It should 
seem, therefore, that we may safely rely on the truth of 
the fact, that there was an altar erected by the Athenians 
**to the unknown God.” 

In regard, however, to the probable origin and inten- 
tion of such a remarkable altar, we derive still less 
assistance from the light of profane history. There 
is, indeed, a tale of superstition related by an ancient 
writer, which some commentators have supposed, (rather 
groundlessly I conceive,) to have a direct reference to 
this subject. It is related that at the time of a great 
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pestilence in the city, and when one god after another had 
been in vain supplicated for deliverance, the Athenians 
applied to a great man amongst. them, who was thought 
to be unusually wise in such matters. He invented this 
notable expedient. He collected a great number of sheep 
and oxen, the animals commonly used in sacrifice, upon 
Mar’s Hill; and then suffered them to stray separately to 
whatever parts of the city they might chance to wander, 
directing the priests to follow them carefully, and where- 
ever the animals should liedown, on those spots to sacri- 
fice them and erect altars to the gods, but not to any par- 
ticular god or gods byname. By this method they hoped 
to propitiate whatever unknown god it was, who was the 
author of the pestilence ; and when this had been done, it 
is said, the plague actually ceased. In this way it came 
to pass, that there were anonymous altars at Athens,— 
not bearing any inscription upon them, to show that they 
were raised in honour of any particular divinities, Thus 
far, and thus far only, the ancient historian relates. From 
this it has been conjectured by Christian writers, that pro- 
bably in course of time, it being thought inconvenient or 
unseemly that there should be altars without any inscrip- 
tion, these very altars came to be inscribed ‘‘ to unknown 
gods.” But this is entirely conjecture. The historian 
relates nothing of the kind; and there is no certain, and 
not any very probable connection, between this story and 
the altar alluded to by the Apostle Paul, 

Others have had a different theory. They have been 
inclined to believe, that as there appears to have been 
a synagogue of the Jews in Athens, at this period, the 
heathen by this means had acquired some imperfect know- 
ledge of the one true God, the infinite Being, the Maker 
and Ruler of all things, whom the Israelites professedly 
worshiped. Ithas been said, that as the Jews would of 
course refuse to identify their God by name with any of 
the idols of Paganism—as it is known, indeed, that 
they scrupulonsly abstained from ever using the name: of 
Jehovah, superstitiously regarding it as too sacred to be 
uttered,—it is therefore likely that on these grounds some 
of the Athenians were induced to raise an altar ‘“ to the 
unknown God,” meaning the nameless God of Moses and 
the Jews. This, however, is again purely conjecture; and 
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the latter part, to my mind, very improbable. That the 
Athenians, observing, speculating and inquisitive people, 
as they were, should have gained some imperfect acquain- 
tance with the God of Israel, is very likely. But that they 
should upon this forthwith proceed to erect a public altar 
to Him, under the designation of the unknown God, is by 
no means so probable, as to be assumed for truth without 
the slightest support from historical testimony. 

There have been several other ingenious attempts to 
explain the subject. The common understanding of the 
matter is, that this most enlightened people of the heathen 
world had been able to gather, from the light of nature 
and reason alone, some faint intimations, some obscure 
convictions, of the existence of the only true God ;—that 
in cultivating the arts and sciences, and all the refine- 
ments of civilized life, to the extent which they did, in 
employing their excellent natural faculties upon the works 
of creation, in speculating upon all moral and philoso- 
phical questions, they had attained to a sort of indistinct 
persuasion that there must exist some intelligent Power, 
some divine Being, the Maker and Ruler of the universe, 
infinitely superior to any of the popular gods of heathenism. 
This they felt ;—but still felt that they were in a state of 
great ignorance and uncertainty, respecting the nature, 
and character, and ways of this mysterious Being. 

Under these impressions, they had erected an altar ‘to 
the unknown God.’”’ This, I believe, is the common ap- 
prehension on the subject; and notwithstanding some ob- 
jections to which it may be liable, it does seem upon the 
whole to be, at least, as likely to be the true account of the 
matter, as any other which has been suggested. This appears 
to be the light in which the Apostle himself viewed the sub- 
ject. The general tenour of his address to the Athenians, 
and many particular expressions in it, will bear no other in- 
terpretation. He clearly identifies this unknown God of 
the Athenians with the true God whom he worshipped asa 
christian, and whose revealed will he was commissioned 
to teach mankind. He says expressly, ‘‘ Whom therefore 
ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you,—God 
that made the world and all things therein.” He seems 
evidently to allude to the manner in which he understood 
that the more thinking and reflecting portion of the hea- 
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then world had acquired their vague sense of the existence 
of this true God,—the groping, as it were, of their rational 
faculties after that which, in their state of natural dark- 
hess and superstition, proved to be too high and difficult 
a subject for their perfect comprehension. And the times 
of this ignorance, he says, God winked at,—had suffered 
to pass over in pity and forbearance to human waakness,— 
but now, by the revelation of the gospel, commandeth all 
men every where to repent,—to forsake their idolatries, to 
refrain from all their ignorant and abortive attempts to 
glorify him by temples, and altars, and sacrifices, the vain 
work of their own hands, and henceforth to worship Him in 
Spirit and in truth, in the fulness of knowledge and faith. 
This, therefore, we may conclude, is the correct account 
of this remarkable proceeding on the part of the Athenians, 
in erecting an altar with this inscription. It arose from 
the faint glimmerings of reason, when reason was culti- 
vated to the utmost, respecting the existence of One all- 
powerful, all-wise, and merciful Spirit. It arose from the 
Strong filial yearnings of human nature after an acquaiut- 
ance with the everlasting Father and Friend of man. Ié 
Was meant in hononr of the true God, so far as, by seeking 
and feeling after Him, they, the wisest of the heathen, had 
been able to find Him. It was an act of worship intended 
for the only proper Object of worship, so far as the cha- 
racter of that Object could be apprehended by natural 
means. But it was an act ofignorant worship. © ‘* Whom 
therefore, ye ignorantly worship,’— said the inspired 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, the herald of divine truth to the 
Gentiles, the messenger of glad tidings to the heathen,— 
‘whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I 
unto you.” And if this renowned people had been fully 
sensible of their own spiritual ignorance and spiritual 
wants, if they had known the competency of the teacher 
who was then addressing them to enlighten their dark- 
ness, they would surely have hailed his declaration, ove 
and all, with the reverent welcome due to a message of 
truth and grace from the Throne of Heaven. But, alas! 
it is ever the effect of ignorance to blind the understandings 
of its victims to their own necessities; and to shut out the 
very light which is so urgently needed for its correction. 


16 
LORD BROUGHAM ON NATURAL THEOLOGY.* 


THE appearance of a work on Natural Theology from 
the pen of Lord Brougham, has awakened much curiosity 
in the literary world. He, who had before shewn his ex- 
traordinary talents in so many ways, has now chosen an 
entirely new field for their display. His successful culti- 
vation of scientific studies, indeed, has been long known 
to the public; but though, as he himself earnestly 
contends, the study of natural theology is a similar and 
kindred pursuit, it is not often regarded as such by scien- 
tific men; and still less frequently, perhaps, is it cultivated 
by men who are engrossed, as he has ever been, with a 
multiplicity of professional and political engagements. 
But there is nothing more true than the exclamation which 
is so common in reference to Lord Brougham, ‘‘ He is a 
wonderful man!” The variety of his attainments, and the 
extent of his intellectual labours, are almost unparalleled. 
The present work, though by no means free from consider- 
able blemishes, will undoubtedly tend to increase his 
solid fame, and to exalt his character in the estimation of 
all the better part of mankind. The origin of this under- 
dertaking, as we learn it from the dedication, is not a little 
interesting. It was proposed, some time since, in the 
Committee of the ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,” to re-publish Dr. Paley’s work on Natural 
Theology, with notes and illustrations, This proposal was 
rejected by the majority of the Committee, on the ground 
that it might lead to religious dissensions. But Lord 
Brougham and Lord Althorp, (the present Earl Spencer, 
to whom this volume is dedicated, and who, we are assured, 
has deeply studied these subjects,) were so much impressed 
with the utility of such a publication, that they resolved 
themselves to undertake it. They have since been so 
fortunate as to secure the co-operation of Sir Charles Bell, 
and the entire work may be expected soon to appear. 
The present volume, which is wholly the production of the 
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ex-Chancellor, is introductory, intended to shew the nature 
of the evidence, and the importance of the study. We 
shall need no apology with our readers, for laying before 
them several pretty long extracts.—Ep.] 


Lord Brougham thus eloquently expounds the dignity 
and importance of the general subject :— 


“ Thirdly and chiefly. Natural Theology stands far 
above all other sciences from the sublime and elevating 
nature of its objects. It tells ofthe creation of all things 
—of the mighty power that fashioned and that sustains the 
universe—of the exquisite skill that contrived the wings, 
and beak, and feet of insects invisible to the naked eye— 
and that lighted the lamp of day, and launched into space 
comets a thousand times larger than the earth, whirling 
a million of times swifter than a cannon ball, and burning 
‘with a heat which a thousand centuries could not quench. 
Tt exceeds the bounds of material existence, and raises us | 
from the creation to the Author of Nature. Its office is, 
not only to mark what things are, but for what purpose 
they were made by the infinite wisdom of an all-powerful 
being, with whose existence and attributes its high prero- 
gative is tobring us acquainted. If we prize, and justly, 
the delightful contemplations of the other sciences ; if we 
hold it a marvellous gratification to have ascertained ex- 
actly the swiftness of the remotest planets—the number of 
grains that a piece of lead would weigh at their surfaces— 
and the degree in whch each has become flattened in 
shape by revolving on its axis; it is surely a yet more 
noble employment of our faculties, and a still higher 
privilege of our nature, humbly, but confidently, to 
ascend from the universe to its Great First Cause, and 
investigate tle unity, the personalty, the intentions, as well 
as the matchless skill and mighty power of Him who made 
and sustains and moves those prodigious bodies, and alk 
who inhabit them. 

“But it is equally certain that the science derives an 
interest incomparably greater from the consideration that 
we ourselves, who cultivate it, are most of all concerned 
in its truth—that our own highest destinies are involved 
inthe resalts of the investigation. This; indeed, makes it, 
beyond all doubt, the most interesting of the sciences, and 
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sheds on other branches of philosophy an interest beyond 
that which otherwise belongs to them, rendering them 
more attractive in proportion as they connect themselves 
with this grand branch of human knowledge, and are ca- 
pable of being made subservient to its uses. Sve only in 
what contemplations the wisest of men end their most sub- 
lime inquiries! Mark where it is that a Newton finally 
reposes after piercing the thickest veil that envelopes na- 
ture—grasping and arresting in their course the most 
subtle of her elements and the swiftest—traversing the re- 
gions of boundless space—exploring worlds beyond the 
solar way—giving out the law which binds the universe in 
eternal order! He rests, as by an inevitable necessity, upon 
the contemplation of the great First Cause, and holds it bis 
highest glory to have made the evidence of his existence, 
and the dispensations of his power and of his wisdom, 
better understood by men. 

“‘Ifsuch are the peculiar pleasures which appertain to 
this science, it seems to follow that those philosophers are 
mistaken who would restrict us to a very few demonstra- 
tions, to one or two instances of design, as sufficient proofs 
of the Deity’s power and skill in the creation of the world. 
That one sufficient proof of this kind is in a certain sense 
enough cannot be denied: a single such proof overthrows 
the dogmas of the atheist, and dispels the doubt of the 
sceptic; but is it enough to the gratification of the con- 
templative mind? The great multiplication of proofs un- 
deniably strengthens our positions; nor can we ever affirm 
respecting the theorems in a science, not of necessary but 
of contingent truth, that the evidence is sufficiently cogent 
without variety and repetition. But, independently alto- 
gether of this consideration, the gratification is renewed 
by each instance of design which we are led to contemplate. 
Each is different from the other. Each step renews our 
delight. The finding that at every step we make in one 
science, and with one object in view, a new proof is added 
to those béfore possessed by another science, affords a per- 
petual source of new interest and fresh enjoyment. This 
would be true ‘f the science in question were one of an or- 
dinary description. But when we consider what its nature 
is—how intin tely connected with our highest concerns— 
how immediat:iy and necessarily leading to the religious 
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adoration of the Supreme Being—can we doubt that the 
perpetually renewed proofs of his power, wisdom, and 
goodness tend to fix and to transport the mind, by the 
constant nourishment thus afforded to feelings of pure and 
rational devotion? Itis, in truth, an exercise at once in- 
tellectual and moral, in which the highest faculties of the 
understanding, and the warmest feelings of the heart alike 
partake, and in which not only without ceasing to be a 
philosopher the student feels as a man, but in which the 
more warmly his human feelings are excited, the more phi- 
losophically he handles the subject. What delight can 
be more elevating, more truly worthy of a rational crea- 
ture’s enjoyment, than to feel, wherever we tread the paths 
of scientific inquiry, new evidence springing up around our 
footsteps—new traces of divine intelligence and power 
meeting our eye! We are never alone; at least, like the 
old Roman, we are never less alone than in our solitude. 
We walk with the Deity; we commune with the great 
First Cause, who sustains at every instant what the word 
of his power made. The delight is renewed at each step 
of our progress, though as far as evidence is concerned we 
have long ago had proof enough. But that is no morea 
reason for ceasing to contemplate the subject in its perpe- 
tually renovated and varied forms, than it would be a rea- 
son for resting satisfied with once seeing a long lost friend, 

that his existence had been sufficiently proved by one in- 
terview. Thus, instead of restricting ourselves to the proofs 
alone required to refute atheism or remove scepticism, we 
should covet the indefinite multiplication of evidences of 
design and skill in the universe, as subservient in a three- 
fold way to purposes of use and of gratification: first, as 
strengthening the foundation whereupon the system re- 
poses; secondly, as conducive to the ordinary purposes of 
scientific gratification, each instance being a fresh renewal 
of that kind of enjoyment ; and thirdly, as giving additional 
ground for devout, pleasing, and wholesome adoration of 
the great First Cause, who "made and who sustains all 
nature.” 


The following exemplification of the sound and strictly 
inductive character of the evidence for the being of a God, 
appears to us to be happily chosen, and powerfully stated. 
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‘‘Let us consider a branch of science which, if not 
wholly of modern introduction has received of late years 
such vast additions that it may really be said to have its 
rise in our own times—lI allude to the sublime specula- 
tions in Osteology prosecuted by Cuvier, Buckland, and 
others, in its conection with Zoological and Geological 
researches. 

‘*A comparative anatomist, of profound learning and 
marvellous sagacity, has presented to him what to com- 
mon eyes would seem a piece of half-decayed bone, found 
in awild, ina forest,orin a cave. By accurately exam- 
ining its shape, particularly the form of its extremity or 
extremities (if both ends happen to be entire), by close - 
inspection of the texture of its surface, and by admeasure- 
ment of its proportions, he can with certainty discover the 
general form of the animal to which it belonged, its size as 
well as its shape, the economy of its viscera, and its general 
habits. Sometimes the investigation in such eases pro- 
ceeds upon chains of reasoning where all the links are seen 
and understood ; where the connection of the parts found 
with other parts and with habitudes is pereeived, and the 
reason understood—as that the animal had a trunk be- 
cause the neck was short compared with its height; or that 
itruminated because its teeth were imperfect for complete 
mastication. But, frequently, the inquiry is as certain in 
its results, although some links of the chain are concealed 
from our view, and the conclusion wears a more empirical 
aspect—as gathering that the animal ruminated from ob- 
serving the print of acloven hoof, or that he had horns 
from his wanting certain teeth, or that he wanted the 
collar bone from his having cloven hoofs. Limited ex- 
perience having already shown such connexions as facts, 
more extended experience will assuredly one day enable 
us to comprehend the reason of the connection. 

“The discoveries already made iv this branch of science 
are truly wonderful, and they proceed upon the strictest 
rules of induction. It is shown that animals formerly 
existed on the globe, being unknown varieties of species 
still known; but it also appears that species existed, 
and even genera, wholly unknown for tlie last five” 
thousand years. These peopled the earth, as it was, not 
before the general deluge, but before some convalsion long 
prior to that event had overwhelmed the countries then 
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dry, and raised others from the bottom of the sea. In 
these curious inquiries, we are conversant not merely with 
the world before the flood, but with a world which, before 
the flood, was covered with water, and which in far earlier 
ages, had been the habitation of birds, and beasts, and 
reptiles. We are carried, as it were, several worlds back, 
and we reach a period when all was water, and slime, and 
mud, and the waste, without either man or plants, gave 
resting place to enormous beasts like lions and elephants 
and river-horses, while the water was tenanted by lizards, 
the size of a whale, sixty or seventy feet long, and by 
others with huge eyes having shields of solid bone to pro- 
tect them, and glaring from a neck ten feet in length, and 
the air was darkened by flying reptiles covered with scales, 
Opening the jaws of the crocodile, and expanding wings, 
armed at the tips with the claws of the leopard. 

“That this branch of scientific inquiry is singularly 
attractive all will allow, Nor will any one dispute that 
its cultivation demands great knowledge and skill. But 
this is not our chief purpose in referring to it. There can 
be as little doubt that the investigation, in the strictest 
sense of the term, formsa branch of physical science, and 
that this branch sprang legitimately from the grand root of 
the whole,—induction; in a word, that the process of 
reasoning employed to investigate—the kind of evidence 
used to demonstrate its truths, is the modern analysis or 
induction taught by Bacon and practised by Newton. 
Now wherein, with reference to its nature and foundation, 
does it vary from the inquiries and illustrations of Natural 
Theology ? When from examining a few bones, or it may 
bea single fragment of a bone, we infer that, in the wilds 
where we found it, there’ lived and ranged, some thousands 
of years ago, an animal wholly different from any we ever » 
saw, and from any of which any account, any tradition, 
written or oral, has reached us, nay, from any that ever was 
seen by any person of whose existence we ever heard, we 
assuredly are led to this remote conclusion, by a strict and 
rigorous process of reasoning ; but, as certainly, we come 
through that process to the knowledge and belief of things 
unseen, both of us and all men—things respecting which 
we have not, and cannot have, a single particle of evi- 
dence, either by sense or by testimony, Yet we harbour 
no doubt of the fact; we go farther, and not only impli- 
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citly believe the existence of this creature, for which we 
are forced to invent a name, but clothe it with attributes, 
till, reasoning step by step, we come at so accurate a 
notion of its form and habits, that we can represent the one 
and describe the other, with unerring accuracy ; picturing 
to ourselves how it looked, what it fed on, and how it 
continued its kind. 

‘« Now, the question is this: What perceivable differ- 
ence is there between the kind of investigations we have 
just been considering, and those of Natural Theology— 
except, indeed, that the latter are far more sublime in 
themselves, and incomparably more interesting to us? 
Where is the logical precision of the arrangement, which 
would draw a broad line of demarcation between the two 
speculations, giving to the one the name and the rank of 
a science, and refusing it to the other, and affirming that 
the one rested upon induction, but not the other? We 
have it is true, no experience directly of that Great Being’s 
existence in whom we believe as our Creator; nor have 
we the testimony of any man relating such experience of 
his own. But so, neither we, nor any witnesses in any 
age, have ever seen those works of that Being, the lost 
animals that once peopled the earth; and yet the lights of 
inductive science have conducted us to a full knowledge 
of their nature, as well as a perfect belief in their existence. 
Without any evidence from our senses, or from the testi- 
mony \of eye-witnesses, we believe in the existence and 
qualities of those animals, because we infer by the induc- 
tiou of facts that they once lived, and were endowed with 
a certain nature. This is ca‘led a doctrine of inductive 
philosophy. Is it less a doctrine of the same philosophy, 
that the eye could not have been made without a know- 
ledge of optics, and as it could not make itself, and as no 
human artist, though possessed of the knowledge, has the 
skill and power to fashion it by his handy-work, that there 
must exist some Being of knowledge, skill, and power, 
superior to our own, and sufficient to create it ?” 


Lord Brougham is a most decided immaterialist, as the 
following passage will show. 


“ But we know the existence of mind by our conscious-_ 
ness of or reflection on what passes within us, and our own 
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existence as sentient and thinking beings implies the exist- 
ence of the mind which has sense and thought. To know, 
therefore, that we are, and that we think, implies a know- 
ledge of the soul’s existence. But this knowledge is alto- 
gether independent of matter, and the subject of it bears 
no resemblance whatever to matter in any one of its qua- 
lities, or habits, or modes of action. Nay, we only know 
the existence of matter through the operations of the mind ; 
and were we to doubt of the existence of either, it would 
be far more reasonable to doubt that matter exists than 
that mind exists. The existence and the operations of 
mind, supposing it to exist, will account for all the pheno- 
mena wiiich matter is supposed to exhibit. But the 
existence and action of matter, vary it how we may, will 
never account for one of the phenomena of mind. We do 
not believe more firmly in the existence of the sensible 
objects around us when we are well and awake, than we 
do in the reality of those phantoms which the imagination 
conjures up in the hours of sleep, or the season of derange- 
ment. But no effect produced by material agency, ever 
produced a spiritual existence, or engendered the belief of 
such an existence; indeed the thing is almost a contradic- 
tion in terms. That all around us should only be the 
creatures of our fancy, no one can affirm to be impossible. 
But that our mind—that which remembers—compares— 
imagines—in a word, that which thinks—that of the exist- 
ence of which we are perpetually conscious—that which 
cannot but exist if we exist—that which can make its own 
operations the subject of its own thoughts—that this should 
have no existence is both impossible and indeed a contra- 
diction in terms. We have, therefore, evidence of the 
strictest kind—induction of facts the most precise and 
unerring—to justify the conclusion that the mind exists, 
and is different from and independent of matter altogether.” 


The following remarks on the connection between 
natural and revealed religion, will not give universal 
satisfaction, but they satisfy our minds entirely. 


‘Accordingly we proceed a step farther, and assert, 
thirdly, that it isa vain and ignorant thing to suppose that 
Natural Theology is not necessary to the support of Reve- 
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lation, The latter may be untrue, though the former be 
admitted. It may be proved, or allowed, that there is a 
God, though it be denied that he sent any message to man, 
through men or other intermediate agents; as indeed the 
Epicureans believed in the existence of the gods, but held 
them to keep wholly aloof from human affairs, leaving the 
world, physical as well as moral, to itself, without the 
least interference in its concerns. But Revelation cannot 
be true if Natural Religion is false, and cannot be demon- 
strated strictly by any argument, or established by any 
evidence without proving or assuming the Jaiter. A little 
attention to the subject will clearly prove this proposition, 

«« Suppose it were shown by incontestable proofs that a 
messenger sent immediately from heaven had appeared on 
the earth ; suppose, to make the case more strong against 
our argument, that this messenger arrived in our own 
days, nay appeared before our eyes, and shewed his divine 
title to have his message believed, by performing miracles 
in our presence. No one can by possibility imagine a 
stronger case; for it excludes all arguments upon the 
weight or the fallibility of testimony; it assumes all the 
ordinary difficulties in the way of Revelation to be got 
over. Now, even this strong evidence would not at all 
establish the truth of the doctrine promulgated»by the 
messenger; for it would not show that the story he 
brought was worthy of belief in any one particular excépt 
his supernatural powers. These would be demonstratcd 
by his ‘working miracles. All the rest of his statement 
would rest on his assertion. But a being capable of 
working miracles might very well be capable of deceiving 
us. The possession of power does not of necessity exclude 
either fraud or malice. This messenger might come from 
an evil as well as from a good being; he might come from 
more beings than one; or he might ¢ come from one being of 
many existing in the universe. When Christianity was 
first promulgated, the miracles of Jesus were not denied by 
the ancients ; but it was asserted that they came from eyil 
beings, and that he was a magician. Such an explanation 
was consistent with the kind of belief to which the yotaries 
of polytheism were accustomed. They were habitually 
credulous of miracles and of divine interpositions. Bunt 
their argument was not at all unphilosophical, There is 
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nothing whatever inconsistent in the power to work 
miracles beieg conferred upon a man or a minister 
by a supernatural being, who is either of limited power 
himself, or of great malignity, or who is one of many 
such beings. Yet it is certain that no means can 
be devised for attesting the Supernatural agency of any 
One, except such a power or working miracles; there- 
foré, it is plain that no sufficient evidence can ever 
be given by direct Revelation alone in favour of the 
great truths of religion. The messenger in question 
might have power to work miracles without end, and 
yet it-would remain unproved, either that God was 
Omnipotent, and one, and benevolent, or that he des- 
tined his creatures to a future state, or that he had 
made them such as they are in their present state. 
All this might be true, indeed; but its truth would 
rest only on the messenger’s assertion, and upon 
whatever internal evidence the nature of his commu- 
nication afforded ; and it might be false, without the 
least derogation to the truth of the fact that he came 
from a superior being, and possessed the power of 
suspending the laws of nature. 

‘* But the doctrines of the existence of a Deity and of 
his attributesy which Natural Religion teaches, preclude 
the possibility of such ambiguities and remove all those 
difficulties. We thus learn that the Creator of the world 
isone and the same; and we come to know his attributes, 
not merely of power, which alone the direct communica- 
tionyby miracles could convey, but of wisdom and good- 
ness. Built upon this foundation, the message of Revela- 
tion becomes at once unimpeachable and invaluable. It 
conyerts every inference of reason into certainty, and, 
above all, it communicates the Divine Being’s intentions 
respecting our own lot, with a degree of precision which 
the inferences of Natural Theology very. imperfectly 
possess. This, in truth, isthe chief superiority of Revela- 
tion, and this is the praise justly given to the Gospel in 
sacred writ—not that it teaches the being and attributes of 
God, but that it brings life and immortality to hght. 
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“On National Property, and on the Prospects of the 
present Administration and of their Successors. Third 
Edition. London: B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 1835” 


This pamphlet deserves to be taken as the text book of 
all true reformers in Church and State. It has been at- 
tributed, by the periodical press, to the pen of Dr. 
Whately, the present enlightened Archbishop of Dublin. 
We know not that there is any authority for this rumour, 
and some portion of the contents lead us to doubt if it 
be so; but certainly it is by no means unworthy of 
even such an origin. It is much the clearest and ablest 
examination of the principal questions now agitating the 
political world, which it has been our good fortune to meet 
with. The prevalent sophistries about vested rights, and 
so forth, are here dissected and exposed with a masterly 
hand. The author takes up, severally, the questions of 
Church property, of Corporation funds, and of the en- 
dowments and privileges of Universities. These he shows 
to be justly liable to national legislation from age to age ; 
and in the course of his reasoning, he makes frequent suc- 
cessful applications of the aryumentum ad absurdum to the 
contrary notions of self-styled conservatives. With these, 
the direct and peculiar subjects of the work, the author 
has connected many speculations on other topies of urgent 
political interest, especially on the composition of the 
House of Lords, which he contends must be altered. The 
following passage may give some idea of the character of 
this very valuable publication :— 


«“Some deny the right of the State to deal with the income of such 
<property, on the gronnd that, what they call the church, as dis- 
tinct from the existing clergymen, is the ownerof what they call 
cburch property ; that the episcopal lands belong to the bench of 
bishops, not for the lives of the existing bishops, but for ever ; and 
that to declare that no bishop shall in future be appointed, and 
that the revenues of the sees as they become vacant shall be ay- 
plied to the support of hospitals, would be an act of spoliation, 
even although it could be demonstrated that such an application 
would be more useful, not only at present, but permanently, than 
the present one. The answer to these reasoners is, that to every 
spoliation there must be two parties, the spoiler, and the person 
despoiled. Now who, under these cireumstances, would the 
persons despoiled ? Our posterity? No: for the argument as- 
sumes that they would be benefitted, The existing bishops? No 
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for they are untouched. The persons who now have the power to 
appoint bishops? Their consent must of course be obtained. If 
the bishopric of Sodor and Mann had still belonged to the Athol 
family, their right to appoint a bishop could not have been sup- 
pressed without compensation. But, in the present ease, the 
persons who have the right to appoint bishops are the government, 
and their consent is presupposed. ‘he persons who might hope to 
made bishops?» They have no vested interest susceptible of 
valuation ; and, therefore, on the grounds already laid down, can-" 
not be heard. They have no more right to protest against the 
suppression of biShoprics than subalterns have to oppose a reduc- 
tion of the number of field-officers. Bishoprics no more belong to 
the church, as an imaginary entity, distinct from the existing 
churchmen, than pay and allowances belong to the army, as an 
equally imaginary entity, distinct from the existing soldiers,” 


The right of Dissenters to enjoy the privileges of the 
national Universities, under the altered circumstances of 
the times, is thus liberally argued :— 


**A third point in which the State is now required to interfere 
in the application of mortmain property, respecting the claims of 
the Dissenters, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, to admission 
to the Universities. At Cambridge, they are now tacitly permitted 
to enter, and even to be examined for degrees, but not to take 
‘them. At Oxford, they are not allowed to enter.. The Dissenters 
require that parliament should interfere, and render them capable 
of taking degress at Cambridge, and of entering, being examined, 
and taking degrees at Oxford. They do not require that it should 
be imperative on the heads of houses in either University to receive- 
them. They merely ask for such an alteration in the statutes of 
the two Universities, as may enable the to receive the benefit of 
the instruction and degrees which those bodies supply, so far as 
the heads of houses may think fit to receive them. It is admitted 
that compliance with this request would be no diversion of the 
revenues of the Universities from their original purposes. The 
Universities were in fact founded for the benefit of Catholics ; and’ 
so were the greater part ofthe colleges. To compel those colleges | 
which were expressly founded for the benefit of the Church of 
England to admit persors of any other persuasion, would no deubt 
be such a diversion; butno such compulsion is proposed. All that 
is asked is, au alteration of the statutes, not of the colleges, but 
of the Universities. {t is admitted that the Universities them- 
selves could do this, which of course they could not do, if it were 
a change of the purposes to which their revenues were destined by 
their founders. But they will not do it. The interference of 
parliament is therefore necessary. It is refused because it is an 
invasion of corporate rights: because, in the words of Mr, Secretary 
Goulbourn, it would be an absolute violation of the laws of pro- 
perty : because the Universities are irresponsible bodies, with the 
application of whose revennes the legislature cannot interfere, 
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even though the object of that interference be to forward the pur-. 
poses of the original institution. ; 

‘¢ This is carrying the rights of corporations further than they 
ever were carried beforey. It is not merely a denial of the principle 
that the property of corperations is the property of the State, but 
it is an affirmation of the monstrous proposition that their endow- 
ment ié their own, as fully as Blenheim is the property of the Duke 
of Marlborough : that it is their own for all purposes but actual sale. 

‘¢On this point also the opposition will fail The Bill for the 
admission of Dissenters to the Universities was carried in the 
House of Commons by a majority, second only to thos¢ obtained 
on the Poor Law Amendment Bill. It cannot often be rejected 
by the House of Lords. When a powerful party requires an act 
of mere justicc, all experience shows that it will succeed.” 


‘The following admonition will surely be felt by those 
statesmen who are confessedly the slaves of necessity in all 
their measures :— 


‘‘We propose to give to them not all that they ask, butall that 
they are entitled to: and we believe that, in time, they will acqui- 
esce in an arrangement, which will have been made neither grudg- 
ingly nor timidly, but on intelligible principles of equity and uti- 
lity, When these principles are the motives to a concession, they 
are also its limits, and are felt tobe so. But.the concessions to 
intimidation have no assignable limit except the absolute exhaus- 
tion of their subject matter. This was the reason why all the 
Duke of Wellington’s concessions to the Catholics were utterly 
fruitless for the purposes for which they were intended. He has 
always practically given them to understand that they are tq hope 
nothing from his justice, but everything from his fear. To such a 
statesman it might be said respecting Mr. O'Connell, as was said 
to the Athenians respecting Philip, ‘If this one should die, your 
policy will soon raise up another in his place.” 


“ Two Discourses on the Union between God and Christ, 
and the Grounds of Unitarian Nonconformity to the 
Church of England. With a Prefatory Address to 
_ Unitarian Christians. By Tuomas Mapeer, Minister 
.of Essex-street Chapel. London: R, Hunter, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard.—1835.” 


The highly respected successor of Mr. Belsham, in 
the ministry of Essex-street Chapel, has here presented 
us with two very powerful and eloquent discourses. 
They are not ordinary. sermons, but rather essays, in 
the form of sermons, comprising almost every intereste 
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ing topic, relating to the doctrinal and_ ecclesiastical 
Opinions of Unitarians, expounded with great perspi- 
cuity, and supported, as appears to us, by irresistible 
argument. From their intrinsic merits, and from the po- 
sition which Mr. Madge occupies in‘the metropolis, we 
think these discourses are likely to effect as much real 
service to the cause of Unitarian Christianity as any pub- 
lication which has appeared for some time past. The fun- 
damental distinction between Trinitarian and Unitari.. 
views of Christ’s nature, is thus clearly stated :— 


‘Tn these observations you will perceive that I have not aimed at 
exhibiting a general view of the evidence in favour of the strict unity 
of God. Ihave not even noticed some of the strongest passage#in 
the Sacred Volume which might be alleged in its support. My object 
has been somewhat of a different kind. It has been to show what, 
as Unitarian Christians, we conceive the union between God and 
Christ to have been, viz. not a union of natures properly so called, 
but a union of purpose, affection, and operation; a union arising 
from an extraordinary and special communication from the mind of 
God to the mind of Christ. Howthat communication took place, in 
what way the spirit of God held intercourse with the spirit of our 
Lord, by what means otr Saviour enjoyed so much of the divine 
wisdom and power, we know not, we pretend not to know. We are 
contented with the plain fact, because the fact is all that is revealed 
to us. Those who go beyond the fact, and assume that, because 
Christ appeared in the form of God, armed with supernatural power, 
and enco yed with extraordinary authority, he was, therefore, the 
very and eternal God himself, assume, for the reasons assigned in 
this discourse, what is not only not revealed in Scripture, but what is 
directly and decidedly opposed to it. f 

There is a sense, indeel, in which God may be said to be united to 
all his works, to every part of his creation; for he is everywhere, and 
the universe is filled with his presence. He walketh upen the wings 
of the wind, andhe moveth in the paths of the waters. Though 
dwelling among the sanctities of heaven, he visits the tabernacles of 
earth, and has access to the chambers of the soul. In him we all 
live, and move, and have our bemg. And generally, wherever there 
is a particular manifestation of his power, wisdom, and glory, there he 
is said to be, and ¢here to dwell. For this reason, Christ, who enjoyed 
so peculiar and intimate a communion with the Divine Being, is na- 
turally and justly represented as one:with whom God was, by whom 
God spake, and in whom God dwelt. But surely the presence or 
communion of God with any thing or being does not make that thing 
or being to be God. When God is said to dwell in the temple, the 
temple does not, on that account, become God. When God is said 
to dwell in us, and we in him, that dwelling does not make us to be 
Gods. When the spirit of God is said to dwell in’ our minds, we are 
not thereby converted into the spirit of God. That God was with 
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Christ, that God dwelt in Christ, is a. Scripture truth. We never 
thought of denying it. What we do deny is the inference which mis- 
guided reason has ‘attempted to draw from it. We certainly do deny, 
we undoubtedly do reject, the conclusions of those who argue that, 
because God is said to dwell in Christ, therefore Christ is God. We 
Say that the same mode of argument would equally prove that Zion is 
God, that the temple is God, that we are Gods, because God is said to 
dwell in Zion, and to dwell in us.’’ 


Mr. Madge gives the following just account of a 
Unitarian Church ;— 


‘‘Our communion, therefore, is open to all Christians. We draw 
no line of exclusion,—we lay down no terms of admission. To every 
one who can unite with us in the worship of one God as a disciple of 
Jesus Christ, we hold out the right hand of fellowship, and welcome 
him asa friend and a brother. In denominating our Church a Unita. 
rian Church, we would impose upon none of its members any kind 
of bondage ; we would not restrain the exercise of the most perfect 
freedom of opinion; we would not fasten upon the conscience the 
fetter of a single unauthorized dogma. Assembling together as 
Christians, for the purpose of divine worship and religious instruction, 
there must, of course, be a general agreement as to the object of 
worship, and the authority of him from whose law our instructions are 
to be drawn. Beyond this nothing more is necessary, and nothing 
more, therefore, should be required. It would be lamentable to sup- 
pose that our Churches were made up of those who entertained only 
one set of opinions, in as much as it would be a proof of the utter 
failure of our scheme, which is that of the establishment of a truly 
catholic Church. Be it remembered, then, that we do not unite, 
that we do not associate together as Christian worshippers on the 
ground of an entire agreement in religious opinion. The basis of 
our union is simply that of agreement as to the object of worship, the 
divine commission and authority of our spiritual lawgiver, and the 
right of every individual without incurring the censure of his brethren, 
to interpret for himself the records of revelation, and to form, hold, and 
profess whatever opinions that interpretation may lead him to adopt.’? 


——eenseee ee ee 
IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 
(RE PORT O THE COMMISSIONERS OF INQUIRY.) 


The public are at length furnished with a correct and 
authentic account of the ecclesiastical condition of Ireland. 
The first part of the report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into these matters has been presented to 
the King, and published in the newspapers. The infor- 
mation which it contains, so extensive and so minute, 
affords a striking -proof (as did also the report of the Mu- 
nicipal Commissioners,) how much may be done in this 
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way in a short time, and at a comparatively trifling ex- 
pense, when the work of reform is undertaken by a sincere 
and willing Government. It wil] be universally allowed, 
we should suppose, that this report presents a more 
unfavourable picture of the Protestant Establishment in 
Treland, than either its friends or its enemies could have 
anticipated. It will surely be impossible for any men 
hereafter to deny, that this state of things demands im- 
mediate legislative interference. We give such passages 
and particulars from the report, as tend most clearly to 
shew the necessity of reform. 

The Commissioners having prepared lists of queries, sent 
copies to ministers of all persuasions officiating in Ireland, 
as well as to the several enumerators employed by them. — 

“‘To these queries (say the Commissioners) we have 
been furnished by the Clergy of the Established Church 
with answers relating to 1,390 parishes; by the Roman 
Catholic Clergy, with answers relating to 868 parishes ; by 
Presbyterian ministers, with answers relating to 210 
parishes ; and by the enumerators, with answers relating to 
all the parishes in Ireland. , 

“It appears that the population of Ireland, as deducible 
from the census which we now offer, consists of 852,064 of 
the Established Church, 6,427,712 Roman. Catholics, 
642,356 Presbyterians, and 21,808 other Protestant Dis- 
‘senters; making in the whole, 7,943,940 persons. 

«<From the same census it also appears that the pro- 
portion, per centum, borne by the several religious denomi- 
nations in Ireland to the total population is as follows :-— 
The members of the Established Church, 10 726-1000 ; 
the Roman Catholics, 80 913-1000 ; the Presbyterians, 
8 86-1000; and the other Protestant Dissenters, 
275-1000. Also in reference to the proportions of the 
several religious persuasions, it is further observable that, 
whilst it does not appear td us that there is any unusual 
ineqnality in the distribution of the general population, it 
will be seen, upon a review of our Reports, that the 
members of the Established Church are very unequally 
dispersed over the country. It will accordingly be found 
that there. are some benefices (more particularly in the 
southern and western parts of Ireland) in which there are 
no members of the Established Church; that there are 
others in which there are but a few; whilst, in others, 
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more especially in the large towns, their number is con- 
siderable. The “Roman Catholics are generally diffused 
over all parts of the country, but exhibit the largest num- 
bers, agcompared with the rest of the population, in the 
provinces of Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. The Presbyte- 
rians reside chiefly in the province of Armagh; whilst the 
other Protestant Dissenters do not prevail in any pectifiar 
district, but are for the most part inhabitants of towns. 

‘* Having thus submitted to your Majesty a statement of 
the principles on which we have conducted our inquiry, and 
adverted to a few of the general circumstances that may 
not be distinctiy apparent in our special reports, we shall 
abstain from enlarging upon the various important results 
deducible from the detail of the circumstances into which 
we have inquired. In adopting this course we are influ- 
enced by the consideration, that inasmuch as the inquiry 
committed to our charge is essentially of a statistical 
nature, and as we are not authorized to recommend reme- 
dial measures in respect to the anomalous relation in which 
the institutions of the Established Church stand, with 
reference beth to its own members, and to the rest of the 
population in the greater part of Ireland, as apparent from 
those facts set forth in our Reports, any comments upon 
those facts illustrative of that relation would necessarily 
involve us in the lengthened discussion of many matters 
of serious import, not comprehended, as we conceive, 
within the scrope of our inquiry. 

[The report then gives the summary of results for each 
province and diocese; but the summary for the whole of 
Ireland will afford the grand results of the investigation to 
the reader. ] 

SUMMARY. e 

POPULATION, 1834. 
Members of the Established-‘Church . . . . 852,064 
Roman Catholics-..'.. . 9. ‘eo. s +s 0) 5) nr ke 
Presbyterians -«. . 6 90: «9. * 0 
Other Protestant Dissenters . . . . . - 21,808 


Total. «+a 9 ol pee 
NUMBER OF PLACES OF. WORSHIP. 
Established Church.—Churches. . . « » « 1,338 
Other Places of Worship . ...-. « « « - 196 
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Fegan Godse. lis «i sheet t  < nl www SylOS 
Presbyterian. . Tene lee «Uy. (ip ts 452 
Other Protestant Dingoiters EON: crise 1G Gib < ae 6 403 


POUAL SU re ec tekin es fit aale tee ta S40 
PARISHES OR DISTRICTS. 

Witle Provision for the Cure of Souls . . . . 2,348 

Without Provision for the Cureof Souls. . . 57 


Tétal . ~ 2,405 
Number of members of ihe Established Church 
in 1834, in Parishes or Districts, without Provi- 
sion for. ‘the Cure OF BOWS on ii De tees os we OBO 
NUMBER OF BENEFICES 
Being Unions in which»the Parishes are not 


contiguous . . . 59 87 
NUMBER OF BEMEFICE S 
In which there is no Church... ; 210 


In which the Incumbent is non-resident, ‘but 
Divine Service is performed by him or a Curate 
inaPlaceof Worship. . . . 339 
In which the Incumbent is non-resident ‘and no 
Divine Service is performed by him or a 
Curatein a Place of Worship... . . 157 
NUMBER OF BENEFICES 
In which there is no member of the Established. 


Chureh . . aria 41 
In which there is rn ned ard more thag 20 Eas 99 
In which there are more than 20, and not more 

than o02 7" sane 3 Re. 124 


“It may be necessary to remark here, i in explanation of 
the preceding summaries, that we have included the cathe- 
drals, parish churches, ‘and chapels of ease, under the 
head of ‘“ Churches ;” whilst under that of “ other Places 
of Worship of the Established Church,” we haye included 
those places in which Divine Service is performed by a 
minister of the Established Church; it being not an un- 
usual custom to make use*of a school-house or other 
suitable place which may be conveniently.situated for that 
purpose, in those benefices where there is either,no church, 
or where the church is situated at an inconvenient distance 
from a part of the parishioners.” 


34 
PRESBYTERIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The first Annual Meeting of this Association was holden 
at the King’s Head Tavern, in the Poultry, on Thursday, 
June the 11th. G, W. Wood, Esq., of Manchester, in 
the chair. This Society is of recent formation ; its object 
is to watch over the defence of Englisa Presbyterian funds 
and endowments, which are now openly sought to be 
taken away from their present possessors, and transferred 
to the Independents, by legal process, as in the undeter- 
mined cases of Lady Hewley’s Trustees’ and the Wolver- 
hampton Chapel. The report of the Committee was rea 
by the Secretary, from which it appeared that they had beeh 
by no means inactivé or unsuccessful in their labours for the 
past yeart About £400 have been expended, chiefly in 
publications adapted to enlighten the public mind on the 
“‘ History, Opinions, and present legal ‘position of the 
English Presbyterians.” The treasurer reported that 
about £70 only remained in his hands; and the meeting 

’ therefore resolved that. a general appeal should be made-for 
pecuniary aid to all the congregations throughout the 
kingdom, whose inherited property is threatened by the 
recent proceedings in Chancery. Different gentlemen 
have undertaken to visit vafious parts of the kingdom 
for this purpose. The Rev. Robert~ Aspland, and the 
Rev. David Davison, of London, will be in. the- West 
of England, in furtherance of these objeets, early in the 
present month. Mr. Aspland is expected to preach in 
George’s Meeting, Exeter, on Sunday, the 5th of July. 
The following passage from an address lately circulated by 
the Presbyterian Assogiation, will best shew the nature and 
claims of that Society. After alluding to the late deci- 
sion of the Vice-Chancellor in the Wolverhampton case, 
they say, 

“Tt is well known that other attacks on institutions in 
similar circumstances are already publicly threatened ; 
and the extent to which annoyanee and persecution may 
be carried will appear when it_is stated that the principle 
of the recent decision of the Vice-Chancellor in the Wol- 
verhampton case, would limit every dissenting foundation 
of a date preceding 1813, to the exclusive support of Trini- 
tarian doctrine! In truth, it would eject all the existing 
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Presbyterian and General Baptist Congregations, under 
pretence of carrying into effect an intent directly contrary 
to the spirit of the founders, who evidently sought for 
themselves, and wished to allow to others, perfect freedom 
of theological opinion, unshackled by any creed or doc- 
trinal imposition. 

“They respectfully suggest that those in particular who 
are situated in the larger and more wealthy stations of our 
denomination, should consider the present as an occasion 
calling for united and energetic efforts. The larger the 
stake of each congregation or trust, the more urgent must 
the call be felt for active and liberal assistanee, while the 
danger is yet at some distance, and while it may be warded 
off at a cost comparatively slight.” 


—_—_—— 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

The Annual Meeting of this Association was holden in 
the Chapel, Little Portland-street, Regent-street, London, 
on Wednesday, the 10th of June. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Henry Acton, of Exeter, from the 
words of our Saviour to Martha, in Luke, c. 10, v. 42,— 
The previous devotional service, with the reading of the 
Scriptures, was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Hutton, late 
of Leeds, now the minister of Carter Lane’ Congregation, 
London. After the service, the numerous and respectable 
congregation assembled were addressed on subjects con- 
nected with the operations of the Society, by Dr. Car- 
penter, and Mr. Aspland. These gentlemen explained 
the peculiar circumstances of the Unitarian cause in the 
present times, demonstrating the increased bigotry which 
is new prevalent towards us, and insisting on the necessity 
for renewed endeavours to undeceive and to inform the 
public mind respecting our views of Christianity. These 
statements and exhortations produced an evident good 
impression on the meeting. The business of the Associa- 
tion was afterwards transacted, when J. T. Rutt, Esq. was 
called to the chair. The Secretaries read their several re- 
ports, setting forth the proceedings of the Society for the 
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last year, and various suitable resolutions were adopted. 
About 150 gentlen.en, friends of the Association, dined 
together on the same day, at the London Hotel, Bridge- 
stréet, Blackfriars, John Taylor, Esq. inthe chair, The 
company was addressed by Dr. Carpenter, Messrs, 
Aspland, Aston, and others, and listened with especid# 
interest-to ‘the Rev. Mr. Chappel and the Rev. Mr. 
Barton, the former a recent convert from the Independents, 
and the tatter from the Established Church. The Trea- 
surer announced a number of handsome donations, and 
many new subscribers were added to the Association, 
The entire day was passed in uninterrupted Christian har- 
mony and enjoyment, 


The Annual Meeting of the Devon anp CornwaLi 
Unirarian Association will be holden at Crediton, on 
Tuesday, June the 7th, when the REV. ROBERT 
ASPLAND, of Hackney, is expected to preach. 


J. Cropper, (Src.) 


E.W’'s promised communications will be thankfully received, 
As we have now, at the urgent request of friends, ventured upon 
another year’s publication of the Gospel Advocate, we earnestly 
entreat all our valued correspondents not to fail in giving us their 
steady support, 


THE 


- GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


No. XXVI. AUGUST, 1835. Vou. III. 


ON INSINCERITY IN RELIGIOUS 
PROFESSION. 


In the profession of religion, sincerity is all in all; the 
only true foundation of all which can be of the least bene- 
fit, either to the individual professor, or to the general 
interests of society. No mere assent to opinions, nor 
formal observance of practices, can be reasonably expected, 
for any length of time, to produce good effects, unless care 
be taken, as far as human means may avail, that it shall 
spring entirely from this pure source. This one condition, 
in fact, constitutes the difference between piety and 
hypocrisy,—which, in other words, is the difference 
‘between the most ennobling and the most degrading em- 
ployment of the rational faculties of man. 

In regard to the individual, the case would seem to be too 
clear for doubt. What personal benefit, what improvement 
of heart and conduct, can he derive, from the hollow, 
heedless pretence of assenting to the truth of doctrines 
which he neither believes nor understands? Can such an 
act serve in any degree to enlighten his mind, to strengthen 
his faith, to exalt and purify bis affections? No; it may 
and will, as far as its natural influence extends, have 
precisely the contrary effects. It will tend to darken his 
mind, by quenching therein all sincere love of truth. How 
can he really love and desire that which, if he should attain 
it, fettered as he is, he could not freely use? It will 
debase and corrupt all the better feelings of his soul, thus 
to sacrifice his personal liberty, as a moral and religious 
being, to an idle, paltry compliance with established 
customs. The probability is, that he will lose all deep 
and grateful interest in the study of religious wisdom ;— 
and with this melancholy experience, he will come to look 

upon every outward expression of moral and religious. 
sentiment, as a mere accommodation to the prevailing 
E 
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habits of the world, but a matter of total indifference so 
far as concerns his own personal character. Having once 
solemnly professed without free and deliberate conviction, 
and passed through the struggle which such an act of 
self-degradation must occasion in every ingenuous mind, 
he will ever after be ready to profess any thing which may 
seem likely to promote his earthly interests. The integrity 
of his soul has been violated. The spirit within him is 
fallen. Once make a mockery of religious profession 
before men, and there is the greatest danger that hence- 
forth it will come to be regarded as a mockery in the 
estimation of your own heart. They whose religious pro- 
fession has been early determined, by an insincere or 
thoughtless subscription to certain human creeds, have 
little conception of the high and pure enjoyment which 
others derive from the free study of divine truth, whose 
souls have never thus bowed to the image of Baal. 

There is a strong prejudice existing, however, that this 
custom conduces to the good order and moral interests of 
the nation at large. To exact from individuals an insin- 
cere, because a careless and premature, profession of belief 
on thirty-nine difficult points of faith, may not seem to be 
the surest means of training them to personal uprightness 
and independence of character. But the welfare of the 
community, it is supposed, requiressome such regulations. 
The unity, and moreover, the orthodoxy, of the Church, 
must be maintained. Institutions of the most sacred 
character, intimately connected with the moral, social, 
and religious improvement of the people, cannot be other- 
wise uplield. It is necessary that a certain course of 
dogmatic instruction‘in religion, conformable with estab- 
lished cpinions, should be pursued i in the national seats of 
learning, and afterwards in all the national houses of 
worsiip ;- and these ends cannot be otherwise accom- 
plished, than by linking certain advantages, even the right 
of being instructed in those seats of learning, and of 
ministering in those houses of worship, with the absolute 
prctession of these established opinions ;—thus offering a 
direct teniptation to insincerity. Some persons, we have 
observed, plead for this custom on grounds which they 
Would fain‘ have ts! consider-as of! yet higher and more 
serious nature. They speak gravely of upholding by such 
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means the cause of pure religion, the cause of divine 
truth, against the spread of error, heresy, and schism. It 
is evident to our own mind, that all these attempted justi- 
fications of the practice in question, are grounded on folly 
and delusion, ifon nothing worse. It isimpossible that 
the true interests of the nation should be promoted, by 
that which ensnares the consciences, and undermines the 
religious integrity, of its members. A nationis but a col- 
lection of individuals; and to suppose that their common 
welfare can be advanced, by combining to ensiave and 
humiliate one another’s minds in this manner, is a suppo- 
sition palpably absurd. On the contrary, the public 
welfare is in nothing so deeply concerned, as in the 
growth and manifestation of personal integrity amongst 
the people of all classes,—true political, moral, and reli- 
gious integrity. This is the only basis on which the 
happiness of a nation can be surely founded. To encourage 
this true uprightness and freedom of personal character, 
must therefore be the principal end of all wise national 
institutions. In no other way, can a nation ever know 
its own real circumstances, its wants, its dangers, its 
alvancement, and its prospects. We may allow the truth 
of all which is so often uttered, respecting the importance 
of sound moral instruction, to secure the permanent wel- 
fare ofa community. We may allow that religion furnishes 
the only principles on which such a course of moral in- 
struction can be safely based. We may even allow, 
(should it be insisted on,) that, for this purpose, some 
national religious institution is highly desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary. But we never can or will admit, 
that any other than sincere religion can at all conduce to 
these goodends. We shall never be brought to allow that 
institutions, whether secular or ecclesiastical, which en- 
courage an insincere, because a necessarily ignorant and 
thoughtless, profession of numerous religious doctrines, 
are calculated in this particular to advance the true moral 
welfare of the nation. Religion, so faras it issincere and 
personal, may be the highest blessing which a country can 
enjoy: hypocrisy, or indifference, in acts of religious pro- 
fession,can be good for no people; these may serve to 
keep up an appearance of uniformity and fixedness in the 
State of religious opinion, but the appearance is deceitful, 
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and a thousand times more perilous to a nation than the 
utmost latitude of thinking can possibly be. 

If it be so plain, then, that perfect sincerity is the 
foundation of all which can be privately or publicly 
beneficial in the profession of religion, it is equally plain 
that there is no virtue which society has more completely 
the power in its own hands of checking or promoting, by 
its institutions, customs, and maxims. There is need of 
only perfect freedom, under all ordinary circumstances, to 
ensure perfect sincerity, in the profession of all moral and 
religious convictions. By perfect freedom, however, we 
must understand more than many, who speak very conde- 
scendingly of toleration and liberty of conscience, are 
willing to grant;—freedom not merely from actual civil 
punishment, but likewise from all social obloquy, from 
every species of restraint, pledge, or engagement of any 
kind. Let a nation, in all its laws and institutions, let 
society, in allits habits, give this unqualified freedom in 
the open profession of religious sentiments, and there will 
be sincerity in all such professions, as the natural and 
universal consequence. But gross insincerity is the neces- 
sary fruit of our present customs. Qn this subject we 
gladly borrow the language of a vigorous writer. ‘* How, 
in some churches, commences that priesthood which has for 
so important a part of its ministry, the inculeation of 
Christian sincerity and simplicity?” (He might have 
asked, how commences the liberal education of our high- 
born youth in the national universities?) ‘* By subscrib- 
ing a long and complicated creed when, to say the least, 
but little of it can have been investigated. Carry this 
further. Connect temporal advantages, connect bright 
prospects and hopes, connect large emoluments, connect 
the means of subsistence, with the profession of faith in 
certain dogmas, and the preference of certain forms and 
systems, and what but insincerity, to a great extent, can 
be the result? If any intended to generate equivocation, 
the suppression of honest thought, a bias to outward ac- 
quiescence without inward conyiction,—what means more 
adapted to that end could be devised 7—Prevent diversity 
of opinion, indeed; the most that can be done is to pre-. 
vent diversity of expression. Hence a monstrous mass of. 
ignorance, servility, and hypocrisy of profession, in reli- 
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gion. But this preserves purity of faith, we are told. 
What faith? For all creeds are, or may be, thus pre- 
served. It destroys all purity of faith ; for that consists 
in the impartiality of the adoption and the honesty of the 
profession.” 

Such are the obvious evils arising from our practice of 
encouraging, or rather exacting, on so many occasions, 
an insincere profession of religious opinion. But there is 
One consequence of this absurd custom, to which we are 
now more particularly desirous of calling the reader's 
attention. It is, perhaps, the most formidable of all the 
obstacles in the way of a prompt, wise, and efficient re- 
form of our religious institutions. It operates in this way, 
because it tends completely to mislead, or at the best, 
totally to perplex, the minds of even our most enlightened 
statesmen and legislators, with respect to the true state of 
religious opinion in the nation, the real wants and real 
spirit of the age in regard to religion. There is no open, 
no certain way, by which even the best disposed of our 
rulers can ascertain the honest sense of the country on 
these subjects. We talk much of the suppression of poli- 
tical opinion, by means of corruption and intimidation. 
We complain that there is not a perfectly free expression 
of the wishes of the people, concerning political and 
municipal reform; and there is doubtless both truth and 
Justice in our complaints. But how much stronger 
grounds have we to lament the obstacles which exist in 
the way of a free and sincere expression of religious opi- 
nion. Because of the snares and the necessities, to which 
almost all the liberally-educated portion of the community 
are exposed in this respect, it is impossible for the most 
sagacious person to tell, otherwise than by blind conjecture, 
what their real sentiments and wishes are concerning reli- 
gion. It is true, that they have solemnly professed their 
approval of the doctrines and customs of the established 
church, as at present existing. But under what circum- 
stances have they been led to make this profession? Has 
it been the free and spontaneous declaration of their own 
mature, personal judgments? By no means. They have 
made this profession, because on no other conditions are 
they permitted to study at allin one of the national univer- 
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sities, or to reap the honours of successful study in either; 
on no other conditions can they enjoy the emoluments, how- 
ever piously they may be inclined to devote themselves to the 
service, of the established church; and, (though not now 
by the same positive regulations, yet through prejudices 
arising out of them,)on no other conditions can even men 
of the highest ability occupy the highest stations of power 
and influence in the country. To any who know the 
frailties of human nature, it were preposterous to say that 
a profession made under such circumstances, can be re- 
garded as any certain indication of the sincere, deliberate, 
settled opinions of those who are constrained to make the 
profession. It may be candour, it may be courtesy, to 
treat it as such, in all the social! intercourse of life; but it 
must be folly to reckon it so, in considering the wisdém 
and expediency of great public measures. We all, proba- 
bly, know many instances, within the sphere of our own 
private acquaintance, in which such a method of ascertain- 
ing the religious views of individuals would be most falla- 
cious. How large a proportion of the better educated and 
more intelligent members of society, in this country, are 
sincere believers in the thirty-nine articles, no man can 
determine. This is the very evil which we wished espe- 
cially to point out. In consequence of this state of things, 
whosoever amongst our national governors and represen- 
tatives shall undertake to legislate on points of ecclesias- 
tical reform, must legislate very much in the dark. They 
may themselves be actuated by tlie most enlightened and 
philosophical views of right national policy on this subject ; 
but they cannot judge of the real convictions and feelings 
of a very large portion of the people for whom they have 
to legislate. In order to get this knowledge, there must 
be freedom and encouragement given for a perfectly sincere 
expression of religious sentiment, throughout all classes of 
the community. The first step, therefore, is to do away 
with all allurements and all occasion of insincere profes- 
sion. Abolish all your tests, oaths, and subscriptions. 
Open your seats of learping, open the course of honour- 
able gain and distinction, both in and out of the church, 
to all who are willing to enter them, without exacting at 
the very threshold a solemn profession of belief in your 
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established dogmas ;—and then, not before, we may have 
a fair chance of ascertaining the true state of religious 
opinion in England. 

The character of the times, and some late proceedings 
in Parliament, render this a subject of extreme interest at 
the present moment. It is imperative on all who love the 
cause of pure religion, all who desire true reformation, to 
make their voice be heard on this subject. The doctrine 
is now unblushingiy avowed in the senate, by reverend 
and right reverend Prelates, that subscription to articles of 
religion does not necessarily imply that they are either 
believed or understood. It is admitted that, at least in one 
instance, (and that one, being the earliest in which our 
ingenuous youth are subjected to such a degradation, is 
most likely io influence their minds in all future repetitions 
of the act,) it is admitted that, on entering the University, 
subscription to the thirty-nine articles of the Church of 
England implies no religious belief whatever! It only 
implies, forsooth, that the parties are willing to submit to 
the discipline of the University, and, amongst other things, 
to be instructed in the truth of these articles! If this be 
the only intention, why is not a simple declaration to this 
effect substituted in place of the present indecent mock- 
ery? Why, for the attainment of so simple an object, 
must our youth be exposed to the possibility of thinking, 
that they are permitted, nay required, by their wise supe- 
riors, to make a careless and insincere profession of religi- 
ous faith? This may pass with men who have been trained 
in the ways of theological casuistry and priestly imposition. 

. But will the enlightened, disinterested part of the nation, 
suffer such a shameful practice to continue ?—The digni- 
fied Clergy seem resolutely bent on upholding this vain 
custom ;—and they may be forgiven, though they cannot 
be respected, for such conduct. But we have been grieved 
to observe that other dignified persons, who, we are sure, 
are .affected by no such blindness, hesitate to speak their 
minds freely and boldly on this subject. It cannot be 
reasonably doubted, that there are many able men in the 
House of Lords who heartily reject and despise full two- 
thirds of the thirty-nine articles. Yet the severest thing, 
perhaps, which was said concerning them, during the late 
debates, was the observation of the Premier, that the thirty- 
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nine articles were very suitable for the age in which they 
were drawn up. There is much in this, to be sure, if we 
take it rightly. The fact undoubtedly is, that the profes- 
sion of beiief on points of religious doctrine, amongst the 
better educated and more rational of the laity of theChurch 
of England, is at the present day hollow to the very core. 
We charge them with no hypocrisy, in regard to practical 
and devotional religion, We speak only of their opinions 
on points of doctrine. There cannot be a doubt, that the 
ostensible creed of the Church is one thing ;—the sincere 
belief of a great portion of her more enlightened lay mem- 
bers, is another thing quite. Yet they continue to sub- 
scribe to her articles, and solemnly to repeat her formulas 
of faith. This betokens a coming change. Such hollow- 
ness cannot endure the shocks to which it will soon be 
exposed. 


MANDEVILLE ON THE POWERS OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Sir,—I am fond of reading our old Constitutional 
writers, and I have lately met with a passage in ‘* Mande- 
ville’s Free Thoughts,” which appears to me very applica- 
ble to the present state of the nation. If you think it 
worthy of being transferred to the pages of the “ Gospel 
Advocate,” its insertion will oblige me. 


Yours, &c, J. 8. 


Having observed, that ‘‘both the king and the lords 
seem to be invested with much less authority than they 
were in former ages,” he thus continues his remarks :— ~ 

“* To solve these difficulties, and penetrate into the reason 
of the change that is observable in the authority of the 
three estates, we must take a view of the nation’s condi- 
tion in respect to the situation of property, and mastership, 
among the three estates. At the beginning of our consti- 
tution the king had vast possessions, and a great part of 
the kingdom was his property. The lords were few, had 
exorbitant estates among them, and some of them were so 
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rich in land, and powerful in vassals, that one or two of 
those barons often were a match for the king. The humble 
Commons all this while were hardly a free people, and had 
not one inch of ground. The scene has been much 
altered long since; the kings have parted with consider- 
able branches of their prerogative, and that crown lands 
are nothing to what they were, is no secret. The lords 
are numerous, and many of them notrich; the church 
has but little land left to what she had, and the Commons 
have for some time been possessed of three-fourths of the 
whole. 

‘The Constitution therefore may be the same, that is, the 
soveraignity is, as much as ever, lodged in the three estates,. 
King, Lords, and Commons; but considering the vast 
change that has been made in their possessions, it would 
be absurd to think, that the three powers should be the 
same that they were in relation toeach other. Time was, 
when the king and lords were both formidable, and each 
was jealous of the other’s power ; for which reason neither 
of the two would suffer the other to oppress the poor and 
helpless Commons: but the face of things is altered, neither 
of the two first estates has reason to dread the other's 
power, and both of them together would not be an over- 
match for the third. 

‘“‘ From the absolute sway then exercised by our kings, 
and the vast authority of the lords in former ages, it does 
not appear that the Commons were not a branch of the 
soveraignity,or had a less share in the legislature than they 
have now; their right was the same, but they had not the 
tools to maintainit. When kings and barons made war at 
their own cherge, they had no occasion to consult or trou- 
ble their heads about the Commons, who could not assist 
them but with their personal service, which they had with- 
out calling for Parliaments: but when great fle_ts are to be 
equipped, armies raised and maintained, general officers 
are to get estates, and ministers to be enriched, when all 
this is done, and the purse of the Commons is to pay for it ; 
when the very expences of the Court, and all the various 
pensioners that belong to it are chiefly defrayed by them, it 
is no wonder that they are often wanted, and have the 
deference shewn to them, which is dne to the considerable 
share they have in the soveraignity.” eye 
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HAMILTON'S. NOTICE OF UNITARIANISM: « 
IN BOSTON, AMERICA. 


‘Men and Manners in America” is a very well-written 
and entertaining book, and contains much shrewd obser- 
vation on the state and prospects of the western world. 
And if any are fond enough to imagine that Paradise is 
still lingering on that side of the Atlantic, and that the 
flowers of freedom grow there unmixed with thorns, this 
work may be recommended.as one of the most suitable to 
cure such adelusion. Our present concern with it is, 
however, of a different kind, and we are about to trans- 
scribe from it a passage or two for the readers of the 
Gospel Advocate, not with a view to correct any delusion, 
but rather to confirm a fact of which they are doubtless 
already in possession, namely, that of the extensive preva- 
lence of a kindred faith with their own in the metropolis 
of New England. . 

The notice which this orthodox Scotchman felt himself 
obliged to take of Unitarianism, in this instance, is evi- 
dently of an unfriendly character, and he is as niggard in 
commendation as the mass of merit and respectability 
before him made it decent for him to be. His censure on 
the other hand, or what he meant for such, flows very 
freely: but there is this happiness about it, that to ears 
more liberal and enlightened than his own, much of it will 
read like praise. He says, for instance, that ‘* Jonathan 
has chosen his religion, as one does a hat, because it fitted 
him:” this is very well for a witticism, very well indeed ; 
but what is itas an argument, when the writer assures us 
that this same Jonathan is a person eminent for intelligence 
and morality? ‘ The well-informed Bostonian is a calm 
and deliberate being. His decision on any point, may be 
influenced by interest, but not by passion. He is rarely 
contented, like the inhabitants of other states, with taking 
the plain and broad features of a case: he enters into all 
the refinement of which the subject is capable, discrimi- 
nates betwen the plausible and the true, establishes the 
precise limits of fact and probability, and with unerring 
accuracy fixes. on the weak point in the argument of his 
opponent. Of all men,I should imagine, he is the least 
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liable to be misled by any general assertion of abstract 
principle.” 

“ On the Sunday evening I accompanied an amiable 
family to a church of which the celebrated Dr. Channing 
is the pastor. The doctor, I learned, wes then at Havannah, 
where he had accompanied Mrs. Channing, whose health 
required a milder winter climate than that of New Eng- 
land. The tenets of the congregation are Unitarian, and 
the service is that of the Church of England, with the 
omission of all expressions which attribute divinity to 
our Saviour. Yet this, if not asserted, is not denied. 
It seems to have been the object to establish a ser- 
vice in which all sects and classes of Christians may 
conscientiously join, and which affirms notling in re- 
gard to those points which afford matter of pee bape 
to Theologians. 

“The liturgy was plainly, but effectively, read by Mri 
Greenwood, whom | had the pleasure of ranking among 
my acquaintance. The sermon was elegant, but some- 
what cold and unemphatic. Indeed how could it be 
otherwise? An Unitarian is necessarily cut off from all 
appeals to those deeper sources of feeling, which, in what 
is called Evangelical preaching, are found toiproduce such 
powerful effects. No spirit was ever strongly moved 
by adiscouse on the innate beauty of virtue, or argu- 
ments in favour of moral purity drawn from the har- 
mony of the external world.—The disease of human de- 
pravity is too strong to be overcome by such gentle 
alteratives. Recourse must be had to strouger medi- 
cines, and these, unfortunately, the chest of Unitarianism 
does not furnish.” 

A correct statement truly, and we admire the author's 
eandour! But he shall proceed. ‘+ Boston is the metio- 
polis of Unitarianism. In no other city has it taken root 
so deeply, or spread its branches so widely. Fudd half 
of the population, and more than half the wealth and 
intelligence of Boston, are found in this communion. 1 
was at one time puzzled to account for this: but my 
journey to New England bas removed the difficulty. 
The New Englanders are a cold, shrewd, calculating, and 
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ingenious people, of phlegmatic temperament, and per- 
haps have in their composition less of the stuff of which 
enthusiasts are made, than any other in the world. In 
no other part of the Globe, not even in Scotland, is morality 
atso high a premium. No where is undeviating compliance 
with public opinion so unsparingly enforced. The only 
lever by which people of this character can be moved, is 
that of argument. A New Englander is far more a being 
of reason than of impulse. Talk to him of what is high, 
generous, and noble, and he will look on you with a vacant 
countenance. But tell him of what is just, proper, and 
essential to his own well-being, or that of his family, and 
he is all ear. His faculties are always sharp; his feelings 
are obtuse. 

‘‘ Unitarianism is the democracy of religion. Its creed 
makes fewer demands on the faith or the imagination, 
than that of any other Christian sect. It appeals to human 
reason in every step of its progress, and while it narrows 
the compass of miracle, enlarges that of demonstratign. 
Its followers have less bigotry than other religionists, 
because they have less enthusiasm. They refuse credence 
to the doctrine ef one grand and universal atonement, 
and appeal to none of ihose sudden and preternatural 
impulses which have given assurance to the pious of other 
sects. An Unitarian will take nothing for granted, but the 
absolute and plenary efficacy of his own reason in matters 
of religion. He is not a fanatic, but a dogmatist: one 
who will admit of no distinction between the incompre- 
hensible and the false.” 

And who told our author this? we might ask again. 
Unitarians, we believe, have objected to the eontradictory 
and the absurd, but not tothe incomprehensible. That the 
divine nature is, in its essence, incomprehensible by human 
faculties, none deny. Yet we can comprehend something 
concerning it, and that something, which we comprehend, 
is the sole foundation of rational religion. ‘* That which 
may be known of God,” says the apostle, *‘ is manifest in 
them; for the invisble things of bim are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made.” Now, among 
‘these invisible. things of God, knowable from his works, 
and testified from his word, none is clearer or greater or 
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greater than his Unity. This is a very plain and compre- 
hensible truth, and the incomprehensibility of the Deity in 
other respects, affects it not at all, nor affords the smallest 
reason for our abandoning the clear and strong hold 
which our understandings have of it, nor any excuse for 
mystifying it, asthe orthodox do, into a senseless quidity. 
It can hardly be-tco often asserted that the monotheism of 
Trinitarians is merely nominal: in words they must main- 
tain the Divine Unity, they dare not do otherwise: but in 
reality their creed and their worship are palpably polythe- 
istic. Let us never allow so great an error to disguise 
itself under any milder, but delusive, name. If ortho- 
doxy, so. called, be not polytheism, Unitarianism is an 
impertinence. And if man is unable to comprehend the 
difference between monotheism and polytheism, between 
one God and many, the Scripture doctrine of the Divine 
Unity is a waste of words. 

I would that my feeble pen could effectually impress 
this truth on the mind of every Unitarian reader. Let him 
remember, that, if his own views are true, then in every 
orthodox church and chapel, he beholds a temple of poly- 
theism; and nota whit the less real or less dangerous 
because in name disavowed. 

The charge of being ‘‘somewhat cold and unemphatic,” 
here brought against Mr. Greenwood’s discourse, is so 
similar to one which is every day made against Unitarian 
preaching in general, that it deserves particular considera- 
tion, Is it just, or is it unjust? ‘A Unitarian,” says 
the writer, ‘‘ is necessarily cut off from all appeals to those 
deeper sources of feeling, which, in what is called Evan- 
gelical preaching, are found to produce such powerful 
effects.” Now let us ask, from what deéper sources of 
feeling is a Unitarian minister necessarily cut off? It 
would probably be answered, that he does not insist on 
human sinfulness and guilt, nor on the awful authority 
and tremendous sanctions of the divine law, especially as 
exemplified in the great sacrifice necessary to our redemp- 
tion from its condemnation, and therefore that he does not 
lay a foundation for deep alarm, compunction, and repen- 
tance, on the one hand, nor for the joy and love of those 
who have had much forgiven, on the other. Undoubtedly 
those who call themselves evangelical, have a way of 
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viewing and treating their subjects which is not common 
to them and Unitarians; and if the alleged, and in many 
instances admitted, efficacy of their preaching, depends 
on their peculiarities, the Unitarian minister must despair 
of attaining to it. But we shall not easily be brought to 
concede this point. Allowing that our ministry has in 
many instances been subject to just censure on this score, 
we must still contend that the fault has rested with the 
individuals, and not in any thing essential to the Unita- 
rian doctrine. Is it possible that the case of the guilty, 
repenting, and forgiving sinner, can be exhibited in a more 
touching light than it is by our Lord, in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son? And yet this parable, in its implied sen- 
timent and doctrine, may be said to be peculiarly Unita- 
rian. It is, as it were, the great test of our theology on 
this subject. 

If, therefore, the Unitarian minister does not succeed 
in impressing his hearers deeply with the folly, guilt, and 
misery of sin, and with the moving tenderness of the Divine 
love in receiving the penitent, it is evident that the fault is 
in the preacher, and not in the doctrine. A like remark 
may be made with respect to the terrors of the divine 
judgments awaiting the impenitent. No minister who is 
at all faithful to the language of Scripture, can fail to give 
his hearers such solemn warnings of the wrath to come, as 
must be deeply alarming to every mind retaining a particle 
of natural sensibility. If the testimony of holy writ be 
by the preacher glossed over, and explained away, or smo- 
thered in silence, the blame and the responsibility rest on 
himself, and not on the great doctrine of the divine unity, 
which has no connexion with the matter. Universalism 
may be less defensible here: but whether that doctrine be 
true or false, surely it ought not to be confounded with 
Unitarianism. Many Trinitarians are Universalists, and 
many Unitarians are not so: the questions are entirely 
distinct, and each must stand or fall by its own merits. 

Trinitarians are accustomed to suppose, that the Medi- 
ator in their system is a more interesting being than in 
ours. This is an appeal to feeling, and every one best 
knows his own. But some perhaps, who like the present 
writer have formerly entertained the popular opinions and 
abandoned them on maturer convictions, may agree with 
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him in having experienced a very contrary impression, and 
in feeling that the dearest interest of the gospel clings 
around the man Christ Jesus, truly and honestly such, in 
a way that it never can about the complex, unintelligible, 
enigmatic being of the creeds. 

In point of manner, it may perhaps be contended with 
some reason that there is room for improvement in the 
Unitarian pulpit. Untoward circumstances have led to 
the formation of a school both of Divinity and Oratory 
among us, which has certainly been none of the happiest. 
Disquisition and criticism have too often taken the place of 
devotional and practical instruction, «nd of earnest expos- 
tulation and exhortation: too often has a text of sublime 
weight and pathos, been enunciated merely to serve as a 
preface to some heartless and insignificant piece of prosing, 
affording a fine example of “the art of sinking,” and dis- 
gusting to the feelings of every earnest hearer. Our 
pulpits have, in many instances, been occupied by men, 
who have seemed to think that the correction of opinions 
was the great scope and object of the Christian ministry, 
and that the ‘dime labor,” in this work was never super- 
fluous, as long as to themselves it was not wearisome. 
Under such ministrations seats have become empty, grass 
has grown about the doors, and chapels have been closed. 
Zn other cases, the energy of our discourses has manifestly 
been impaired by too much elegance and refinement. 
Nothing can be said with much power and effect to man- 
kind in general, that is not expressed in plain and ordinary 
language, and every man that is much in earnest feels this, 
and speaks accordingly. A refined and artificial style is 
therefore feeble and inefficient. The Apostles used ‘great 
plainness of speech.’’ 

But we trust that it is not doubtful that a change for the 
better is gradually taking place in the Unitarian pulpit. 
We hope that disquisition and controversy, having done 
their parts, will retire to the back of the stage, and be suc- 
ceeded by more exalted and more energetic characters, by 
preachers of righteousness, men wise to win souls, and to 
show their brethren the way of salvation. Growth comes 
from life: and those congregations alone can thrive, where 
the life of religion is felt both by minister and people. 

Tr EB. 
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MINIATURES OF NATURE. 


IDLE WISHES. 

Hap I been born beside the Mountain-Lakes, 

Where one great Master of the Age has strung 
His holy lyre, the Something which awakes 

In me, and long has woke, whenas I hung 

O’er the calm passion of his song, which flung 
Meek witchery o’er me,—that dim Something shows 

I should have learn'd in part the angel-tongue, 
Which Nature speaks in solitudes like those : 
But, where the seed is dropp’d, the sapling grows: 

I love the scenes I commune with, and paint, 
Fair as I may, the Beautiful which glows 

Around me, though with colours pale and faint : 
Yet who will not forgive a sigh—no more— 
For lonely Mountain-tarn, or Ocean-shore. 


LANE SCENERY. 

Dear to my eyes the Scenery of a Lane— 

Gate-peeps at distant objects, mountains blue, 
Breeze-waving fields of many a grass and grain, 

With rows of elms dim-sprinkled o’er the view— 

Whence turning to the Lane, the eye shoots through 
A glade-like maze of tangling light and shade: 

Breaks of most golden sun-shine—spots where dew 
Lies at hot noon upon the dripping blade— 
Small knolls and mounds with low bright flowers o’erlaid, 

With, here and there, some few of statelier mien, 
The toadflax and the foxglove,—oft have made 

My thoughts full blithe amid such lowly scene, 
While the shy blackbird, with his broken song, 
Wrought on me to do common life some wrong. 


Crediton. 
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ON EAR-RINGS. 


Wuy do our fair countrywomen, whose native charms 
yield, perhaps, to those of no other race among the 
daughters of Eve, think it necessary to heighten those 
charms by so unnatural and grotesque an artifice, as per- 
forating their own flesh, and incorporating a bit of dead, 
cold, incongruous metal, with their beloved selves? Is it 
possible that any one possessed of true and refined taste, 
can think such an appendage, dangling unmeaningly, I 
had almost said insultingly, beside an otherwise lovely 
neck, anornament? Nay, it cannot be. 

Or is it intended as a reproach on the other sex for want 
of gallantry?’ Perhaps we are too cold, and rude, and 
inattentive; and being insensible to natural loveliness and 
mental graces, we need to be attracted by seeing the fair 
tricked out with glitter andtinsel. If so, the more shame 
tous. YetI think men are not all such fools, and we may, 
at least, beg the ladies to make due distinctions among 
the characters to whom they would fain be pleasing. 

Or shall I impute this whimsical custom to the tyranny 
of fashion? Let me then commisserate the bleeding and 
suffering fair, smarting and tormented under the inflictions 
ofthat she-Juggernaut. And let me call them to a noble 
resistance to a power as oppressive and insolent, as she is in 
herself weak and contemptible. Fashion! What art thou? 
By what pernicious, juggling spell, dost thou hold the fairest 
of our race in ignominious bondage, and fix in their lovely 
forms the badges of thy detested sway? Deity of fools! 
When shall we wake to reason, and cease to worship thee ! 

But whatan ado about a trifle! Itis more foolish, you 
will say, to quarrel with an ear-ring, than to wear one. 
But a word, fair readers. Is a ring always atrifle? Not 
always whien on the finger, but when on the ear. But 
what, if even when on the ear, it seems like a token that 
one is wed to fashion, folly, andthe world? A strawis a 
trifle, but it may shew us how the wind blows. 

But why talk of fashion? Fashion would be thought 
something refined. Yet fashion is not a refined thing, but 
vulgar, yea, savage. Fashion in Australia goes a little 
farther: there it perforates the nose instead of the ear, and 
obliges one to wear supernumerary bone in it. An Arabian 
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woman has her nose ringed, an honor which we reserve for 
a less noble animal. In China the female foot is not 
allowed to grow an ounce from infancy to womanhood. 
Other savages, with cruel pains, tatco themselves, and the 
marring the human frame by senseless and torturing per- 
versions, is every where characteristic of the savage state. 
Now I do protest, wnen I sit by an English lady in all her 
elegance and refinement, fascinated by her beauty, delight- 
ed by her wit, touched by her sentiments, and all at once 
catch an unfortunate glimpse of those metallic de-tractors 
of the lobes of the ear, I am liable to a qualm, and I know 
not what faint reminiscences of Cook's voyages, and 
O-why-hee, and Tongataboo, and Caribs, and Cannibals, 
come wildering over my brain, and 1 find myself wandering 
into some speculation on the reality of civilization. 

I must not write a homily on ear-rings. Yet if the sub- 
ject will bear a serious reflection, as I ‘think indeed that it 
will, if I should be so happy as to have a serious reader, I 
may observe that the Christian Scriptures, (not more admi- 
rable for the comprehensive principles than for the many 
discriminating and minute applications of them, which 
they furnish in ashort compass,) contain instructions very 
pertinent to the matterin hand. She who is in heart and 
spirit a Christian woman, and not a woman of the world, 
will see nothing to be offended at in the beautiful por- 
traiture sketched by an apostle; ‘‘ Whose adorning, let it 
not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of 
wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel, but the hidden 
man of the heart.” Here is that love of plainness and sim- 
plicity by which pious women have been ever distinguished. 


Let me borrow a conclusion from a poet; which may 
give a useful hint both to young and old:— 


«* As some fair female unadorned and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrowed charm which dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes : 
But when those charms are past, for charms are frail, 
When time advances and when lovers fail, 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 
In all the glaring impotence of dress.” 


CATO. 
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DEPARTURE OF YOUTH AND THE DUTIES 
OF MANHOOD. 


[From “Tue Stupent, sy E. L. Butwer.”*] 


“This, too, is the age in which we ought calmly to take 
the fitting estimate of the opinions of the world. In youth 
we are too apt to despise, in maturity too inclined to over- 
rate, the sentiments of others, and the silent influences of 
the public. It is right to fix the medium. Among the 
happiest and proudest. possessions of a man is his character 
—it is a wealth—it is a rank of itself. It usually procures 
him the honours and rarely the jealousies of Fame. Like 
most treasures that are attained less by circumstances than 
ourselves, character is a more felicitous reputation than 
glory. The wise man therefore despises not the opinion 
of the world—he estimates it at its full valae—he does not 
wantonly jeopardize his treasure of a good name—he does 
not rush, frem vanity alone, against the received sentiments 
of others—he does not hazard his costly jewel with un- 
worthy combatants and for a petty stake. He respects 
the legislation of decorum. If he be benevolent, as well 
as wise, he will remember that character affords him a 
thousand utilites—that it enables him the better to forgive 
the erring, and to shelter the assailed. But that character 
is built on a false and hollow basis, which is formed not 
from the dictates of our own breast, but solely from the 
fear of censure. What is the essence and the life of cha- 
racter? Principle, integrity, independence !—or, as one 
of our great old writers hath it, ‘that inbred loyalty unto 
Virtue which can serve her without a livery.’ These are 
qualities that hang not upon any man’s breath. They must 
be formed within ourselves; they must make ourselves— 
indissoluble and indestructible as the soul! If, conscious 
of these possessions, we trust tranquilly to time and occa- 
sion to render them known; we may rest assured that our 
character, sooner or later will establish itself. We cannot 
more defeat our own object than by a restless and fevered 


* [Awork of great excellence, in which the most brilliant powers 
of thought, and the most exquisite skill in writing, are nobly em- 
ployed in the inculcation of a true and divine philosophy.—Eb. } 
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anxiety as to what the world will say of us. Except, 
indeed, if we are tempted to unworthy compliances with 
what our conscience disapproves, in order to please the 
fleeting and capricious countenance of the time. There 
is a moral honesty in a due regard for character which will 
not shape itself to the humours of the crowd. And this if 
honest is no less wise. For the crowd never long esteems 
those who flatter it at their own expense. He who has the 
suppleness of the demagogue will live to complain of the 
fickleness of the mob. 

‘*‘Ifin early youth it is natural sometimes to brave and 
causelessly to affront opinion, so also it is natural, on the 
other hand, and not perhaps unamiable, for’ the milder 
order of spirits to incur the contrary extreme and stand in 
too great an awe of the voices of the world. They feel as 
if they had no right to be confident of their own judgment 
—they have not ‘tested themselves by temptation and ex- 
perience. They are willing to give way on points on which 
they are not assured. And it is a pleasant thing to prop 
their doubts on the stubborn asseverations of others. But 
in vigorous and tried manhood, weshould be all in all to 
ourselves. Our own past and our own future should be 
ourmain guides. ‘ He who is not a physician at thirty is 
a fool’”’—a physician to his mind, as to his body, acquaint- 
ed with his own moral constitution—its diseases, its reme- 
dies, its diet, its conduct. We should learn so to regulate 
our own thoughts and actions, that while comprising the 
world, the world should not bias them. Take away the 
world—and we should think and act the same—a world 
to ourselves. Thus trained and thus accustomed—we can 
bear occasional reproach and momentary slander with 
little pain. The rough contact of the herd presses upon 
no sore—the wrongs of the hour do not incense or sadden 
us. We rely upon ourselves and upon time. If I have 
rightly said that principle is a main essence of character, 
principle i is a thing we cannot change or shift. As it has 
been finely expressed, ‘‘ Principle is a passion for truth,” 
—and as an earlier and homelier writer hath it, ‘* The 
truths of God are the pillars of the world.” The truths 
we believe in are the pillars of our world. The man who 
at thirty can be easily persuaded out of his own sense of 
right, is never respected after he has served a purpose, I 
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do not know even if we do not think more highly of the 
intellectual uses of one who sells himself well, than those 
of one who lends himself for nothing. 

“* Lastly, this seems to me, above all, an age which calls 
upon us to ponder well and thoughtfully upon the articles 
of our moral and religious creed. Entering more than 
ever into the mighty warfare of the world, we should 
sammon to our side whatever auxiliaries can aid us in the 
contest—to cheer, to comfort, to counsel, to direct. Itisa 
time serionsly to analyse the confused elements of belief— 
to apply ourselves to such solution of our doubts as reason 
may afford us. Happy he who can shelter himself with 
confidence under the assurance of immortality, and feel 
‘that the world isnot an Inn but a Hospital—a place not 
to live but to die in,” acknowledging ‘‘ that piece of divinity 
that is in us—that something that was before the elements, 
and owes no homage tothe sun.” For him there is indeed 
the mastery and the conquest, not only over death, but over 
life; and ‘he forgets that he can die if he complain of 
misery !” 

**T reject all sectarian intolerance—I affect no unchari- 
table jargon—frankly I confess that I have known many 
before whose virtues 1 bow down ashamed of my own 
errors, though they were not guided and supported by 
Belief. But Inever met with one such, who did nct own 
that while he would not have been worse, he would have 
been happier, could he have believed. I, indeed, least of all 
men ought harshly to search into that Realm of Opinion 
which no law can reach; for I, too, have had my interval 
of doubt, of despondency, of the Philosophy of the Garden. 
Perhaps there are many with whom Faith—the Saviour,— 
must lie awhile in darkness and the Grave of Unbelief, 
ere, immortal and immortalizing, it ascend from its tomb— 
a God! 

*« But humbly and reverently comparing each state with 
each, I exclaim again, ‘ Happy, thrice happy, he who relies 
on the eternity of the soul—who believes—as the loved 
fall one after one from his side—that they have re- 
turned ‘to their native country”’—that they await the 
divine reunion; who feels that each treasure of knowledge 
he attains he carries with him through illimitable being — 
who sees in Virtue, the essence and the element of the 
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world he is to inherit, and to which he but accustoms him- 
self betimes; who comforts his weariness amidst the storms 
of time, by seeing, far across the melancholy seas, the haven 
he will reach at last—who deems that every struggle has 
its assured reward, and every sorrow has its balm—who 
knows, however forsaken or bereaved below, that he never 
can be alone, and never be deserted-—-that above him 
is the protection of Eternal Power, and the mercy of 
Eternal Love! Ah, well said the dreamer of philosophy, 
“¢ How much He knew of the human heart who first called 
Gop our Father!’ 

‘* As, were our lives limited to a single year, and we had 
never beheld the flower that perishes from the earth 
restored by the dawning spring, we might doubt the philo- 
sophy that told us it was not dead, but dormant only for 
atime; yet to continue existence to another season, would 
be to know that the seeming miracle was but the course of 
nature ;—even so, this life is to eternity but as a single 
revolution of the sun, in which we close our views with the 
winter of the soul, when its leaves fade and vanish, and it 
seems outwardly to rot away; but the seasons roll on 
unceasingly over the blank and barrenness of the grave— 
and those who, above, have continued the lease of life, 
behold the imperishable flower burst forth into the second 
spring ! 

‘* This hope makes the dignity of man, nor can I con- 
ceive how he who feels it breathing its exalted eloquence 
through his heart, can be guilty of one sordid action, or 
brood over one low desire. To be immortal is to be the 
companion of God!” 


THE SCRIPTURE INTERPRETER.—No. XII. 
John xx, v. 28. 


r «Thomas answered and said unto him, (Jesus) My Lord 
and my God!” We have always felt, and are ready to 
acknowledge, that this is a difficult, perplexing passage of 
Scripture. We have never met with any explanation of it 
which has appeared to our own mind perfectly satisfac- 
tory; nor do we think ourselves now prepared to give 
such an explanation for the advantage of others. It is 
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not, most assuredly, that the existence of this, and one or 
two other texts of Scripture, concerning the precise inter- 
pretation of which we feel a difficulty,—it is not that this 
circumstance creates even a moment’s doubt in our minds, 
on any great points of Christian doctrine. We know that 
such a feeling is often occasioned by this cause, in the 
minds of serious and anxious-hearted people; but it 
appears to us to be quite unnecessary, and, indeed, wrong. 
Our views of the doctrines of the gospel should be formed 
from the perusal of the Scriptures at large, and from the 
plain, general tenour of the teaching of Christ. and his 
apostles ;—and, being once carefully settled on these broad 
grounds, our faith need not and ought not to be disturbed, 
by the circumstance, so naturally to be expected, that 
there are a few separate passages in which to us the mean- 
ing is not altogether so plain and consistent as we could 
desire. A learned and able controversialist among us has 
expressed himself of opinion, that such difficulties have 
been purposely allowed to exist in the sacred writings, by 
divine wisdom, with a view to teach us modesty and Lumi- 
lity in forming our judgments. Without entirely assenting 
to this opinion, we must surely admit that nothing can be 
more unreasonable, than to stumble and be surprised 
at the occurrence of such passages. We oughit rather to _ 
distrust the candour, the knowledge, or the judgment of 
any man, be his general faith whatever it may, who should 
profess that he is not sensible of such occasional difficul- 
ties, in attempting to reconcile every verse and every word 
of the New Testament with his own doctrinal opinions. 
The nature of the case, if we fairly consider it, renders it 
highly improbable, that any sect of Christians, or any in- 
dividual believer, should enjoy such a privilege, at this 
distance of time from the period in which the Scriptures 
were written. Certainly, Trinitarians, if they have the 
smallest degree of candour, and a true acquaintance with 
the subject, will not be the first to set up a pretension of 
this kind in their own behalf. It is well known to what 
bold and violent hypotheses they are obliged to have re- 
course, in order to bend some of the plainest declarations 
of the Bible into a seeming fitness with their system. 

But to return to the words of Thomas—‘* My Lord and 
my God!” These words are considered by Trinitarians 
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as a direct address to Jesus, and therefore a clear and full 
recognition, on the part of the astonished apostle, that 
Jesus was God, in the highest and true sense. This con- 
viction they must suppose to have been wrought in the 
mind of Thomas suddenly, almost in a moment; for it is 
on record that, afew minutes before, he did not even 
believe that Jesus was risen from the dead. Do the or- 
thodox suppose, then, that this wonderful change was 
effected in the mind of the incredulous apostle, by the 
simple assurance of our Saviour’s resurrection, or by some 
divine, supernatural illumination, suddenly communi- 
cated? The latter supposition is entirely without support 
or countenance from the Scriptures:—it is a perfectly 
gratuitous assumption; and if Trinitarians will have re- 
course to it for their own satisfaction, they are bound, in 
common justice, to grant a similar liberty to their oppo- 
nents in this controversy, that Unitarians also may assume 
some fact or principle which may serve to reconcile this 
passage with their general faith. On this understanding, 
the text in question will become a kind of cypher in the 
argument, which being alike struck off on either side, the 
balance remains as before; and such do we, in fact, con- 
sider to be its real character. In regard to the other sup- 
position, that the certainty of our Lord’s being alive again 
‘from the dead instantly convinced Thomas that he must 
be the true and ever-living God,—it seems too incredible 
to be soberly embraced. Conld the apostle have been so 
ignorant, so superstitious and rash, as to draw such a con- 
clusion from such premises? Had he not witnessed the 
resurrection of Lazarus, of the widow’s son, and probably 
of several others? That Jesus had been dead and was 
now alive again, might indeed be reasonably felt as a deci- 
sive proof of his heavenly mission, of his true claims to 
the Messiahship;—but surely it was not a circumstance 
which was likely to lead any sane mind to the conclusion 
that he was the immortal and unchangeable God! Surely, 
of all moments, that in which the disciple witnessed new 
evidences of the human nature of Jesus, (by having pointed 
out to him the very body, pierced and wounded, which 
had lately hung on the cross,) was the most unlikely to be 
the moment in which he would first become convinced of 
the proper deity, the eternal and immutable Godhead, of 
his crucified Master ! 
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The words of Thomas, however, stand recorded. What 
is their probable meaning, in consistency with Unitarian 
doctrine? Some would remove the difficulty, by under- 
standing the word God, in this place, not in its proper and 
highest sense, but in that secondary sense, in which it is 
undoubtedly sometimes used in Scripture, as descriptive of 
one invested with some degree of divine power and autho- 
rity,—for instance, prophets, kings, and judges. In this 
sense Moses was called a god to Pharaoh; and to this use 
of the title our Saviour himself expressly alludes, in the 
tenth chapter of this gospel ;—‘ Is it not written in your 
Jaw, I said, Ye are gods?” According to this view of the 
text, Thomas only meant to acknowledge Jesus,—now that 
he saw he was indeed risen from the dead,—as his heavenly 
Lord and Master, the great prophet, king, and Saviour of 
Israel, who was to come into the world. This interpreta- 
tion is not without plausibility ;—but we cannot say with 
sincerity that it satisies ourown minds. We doubt if the 
title God, in this secondary sense, was ever in such fre- 
quent and familiar use, as to render such an application of 
it, in such circumstances, at all probable. 

Others, with more show of reason, as appears to us, 
understand these words of Thomas as a mere exclamation 
of surprize and wonder.. Seeing that Jesus was indeed 
risen from the dead, he cried out, My Lord! and in the 
same moment, with the same breath as it were, he also 
cried out, My God! not intending, however, directly to 
address and salute Jesus by this latter title, nor, perhaps, 
by either, but was only giving utterance to his sudden and 
overpowering emotions. It is written, we are aware, that 
Thomas answered and said unto him, that is, unto Jesus ; 
which may seem to imply that this salutation was imme- 
diately addressed to Christ. But no candid person, who 
has carefully read the New Testament, will insist much on 
this consideration, when he recollects how loosely, as it 
were, this form of expression is often employed in the 
Gospels, evidently implying nothing more than that one 
person spoke immediately after another. This, therefore, 
approves itselfto our humble judgment, as by far the most 
reasonable interpretation of a passage, which we have 
already admitted to be somewhat doubtful and obscure. 
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“ Observations on Heresy and Orthodoxy. By the Rev. 
Josern Branco Wnirr. London: J. Mardon, 19, St. 
Martin’s Le Grand. 1835.” 


ir we thought, that our zealously religious nation was 
yet prepared impartially to receive light and truth, we 
should have no hesitation in foretelling that this book 
would soon become very popular. Light and truth it cer- 
tainly contains, in abundant measure, of the most valuable 
kind, and capable of especial, practical application, in 
removing the evils of our existing religious condition. 
Mr. Blanco White is a man of large and varied experience 
concerning the state of religion, both here and in other 
countries, amongst both Catholics and Protestants—and 
he has made the best use of his experience. He clearly 
discerns, that the cause of so many erroneous doctrines 
being still retained by the majority of Christians, does not 
lie in the strength of the direct arguments by which these 
doctrines are attempted to be proved, but in certain general 
prejudices, in certain false assumptions and false terrors 
by which most men haye their understandings blinded, 
and are deterred from all free and impartial inquiry on 
these subjects. He has accordingly undertaken, in the 
present work, to expose these prejudices, to overthrow 
these assumptions, to dissipate these groundless terrors,— 
and thus to make a fair and open way for the investigation 
of Christian truth. We are of opinion that he has exe- 
cuted his’ task with great ability, and under the influence 
of the purest intentions. Those phantoms, Heresy, Ortho- — 
doxy, Schism, Unity, Pride of Reason, and a number of 
others, the names of which are watch-words of popular 
delusion, he has put to flight by simply taking courage to 
draw near enough to them to see what they really are. 
This is the general design and character of the publication. 
We shall take an early opportunity, ina future number, 
of giving some of tlie most striking passages from the body 
ofthe work. At present we shall take our extracts almost 
entirely from the Preface, which contains a noble decla- 
ration of the author’s conversion to Unitarian views of 
Christianity. 

But someof our readers may,—though many will not,— 
require to be informed who the Rev. Joseph Blanco White 
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is. Weshall give this information to the best of our recol- 
lection, premising that we have not the means at hand of 
accurately verifying all our statements, He is a Spaniard 
by birth, but, as we have understood, of Irish descent. 
He was regularly educated and ordained for the Catholic 
priesthood in his natiye country, and spent all the earlier 
part of his life in the discharge of his sacred functions in: 
that character. The gross errors and superstitions of the 
Catholic Church, however, deeply offended his mind; and 
about twenty-five years since, being actuated entirely by 
his conscientious feelings in respect to religion, he quitted 
his native land and the communion in which he had been 
nurtured, He then took up his residence in England, 
and entered into holy orders as a clergyman of our Esta- 
blished Church, solely with a view, as he informs us, of 
being able to officiate occasionally, having resolved never’ 
to seek preferment, He resided several years at Oxford, 
for his own literary convenience and gratification. About 
this time, he published several works relating to the tenets 
and abuses of the Catholic religion, which awakened great 
attention, particularly one entitled, ‘* Evidence against 
Catholicism.” We well remember, (as must many of our 
readers,) the excitement which these writings occasioned, 
and the praises which were then lavished upon the honest 
and enlightened author. For some years past the Rev. 
Joseph Blanco White has been residing, we believe, in the 
city of Dublin, as a member of the household and a do- 
mestic chaplain of Archbishop Whately. It is this family, 
probably, to whose kindness he alludes so affectionately, 
in his preface to the present work. We have heard ac- 
counts of the generous behaviour of the Archbishop him- 
self towards Mr. Blanco White (after his Unitarian senti- 
ments were fixed) which are in the highest degree honour- 
able to the character of that truly enlightened Prelate. 
But it was obviously impossible for this connexion to con- 
tinue. Mr. Blanco White is now residing at Liverpool. 
The extracts we shall give from his Preface will best show 
the present state of his mind, and the motives by which 
he has been influenced. It cannot be expected that the 
author’s former-Protestant admirers will follow him in his 
present opinions, But we do hope, that they will not 
have the indecency to abuse him whom they have been so 
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long wont to eulogize, only because the same strength of 
understanding and integrity of soul, which led him to re- 
ject the errors of Popery, have at length brought him safely 
through ail the clouds and darkness of the Trinitarian sys- 
tem. It is an instance which ought to teach humility 
and candour to thousands, whose daily conduct proves 
how much they zeed to be instructed in these virtues. 


The admirable Preface of this work thus commences, in 
a strain worthy of aconfessor :-— 


“‘ The publication of the following Letters has been prepared by a 
most painful sacrifice of happiness on the part of the writer, Con- 
vinced that it is my duty publicly to dissent from some doctrines 
upon which the Orthodox seem to consider themselves as incapa- 
ble of mistake, (else they would not treat those that deny them as 
guilty of something worse than an error of judgment,) I perceived 
the necessity and submitted to the pain of quitting the domestic 
society ofa family, whose members shewed me an affection seldom 
bestowed but upon a near relative, and whom I love with all the 
tenderness and warmth of a heart which nature has not made 
either cold or insensible to kindness. 

«Tt is not my intention to court the sympathy of the public on the 
score of what [ have had to endure on this occasion. I will not 
complain; though this is certainly the second time that ornrHo- 
poxy has reduced me to the alternative of dissembling, or renounc- 
ing my best external means of happiness. But I humbly thank 
God, that the love of honesty and veracity which He implanted in 
my soul, bas been strengthened, constantly and visibly, from the 
moment that, following its impulse, I quitted my native country, 
From that time to the present—a period of five-and-twenty-years— 
every day seems to have made me more and more obedient to the 
principle, nof fo deceive either by word or deed, To countenance 
externaily the profession of what internally I am convinced to be 
injurious to the preservation and further spread of Christ’s true 
Gospel, would be a conduct deserving bitter remoise and utter 
self-cuntempt.” 


Mr. Blanco White's orthodox friends appear to have 
exerted themselves much to deter him from the avowal of 
his unpopular sentiments, by intimating that such a step 
would infallibly destroy his usefulness. It is an argument 
for silence which on a vain or selfish mind would have 
much influence ;—not so on our author's. He thus replies 
to it :— 

‘© Vet, why any real good of which [ may have been the occasion 


should be destroyed by a fresh proof of my love of honesty and fair 
dealing, is what lcannot conceive. If any thing could invalidate, 
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or weaken the foree of my testimony in regard to the corruptions 
of Popery, it would be my stn=ncr in favour of what 1 deem other 
corruptions, The great Chillingworth would have added weight to 
his unrivalled works, if he had not permitted his subscription to, 
the Thirty-nine Articles to remain in full force, when neither 
his judgment could approve of it nor his natural honesty conceal. 
his change, As tomyself, [ have not enjoyed any of the temporal 
advantages of Orthodoxy ; and it is well attested, that, ata time’ 
when I might conscientiously. have taken preferment, I solemniv 
resolved never to accept it. But, having subscribed to the Articles 
for the mere purpose of qualifying myself for the cecasional per- 
formance of clerical duties, I feel bound modestly to recall that 
subscription before my death; aud to declare that | am satis- 
factorily convinced, not only that the Docrrine or THE TRINITY 
is not seriptural, but also that the whole Patristical theology, 
which niakes up the greatest part of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
consists of groundless speculations which could never have obtained 
eurrency among Christians without the aid of a false philosophy. 
I profess Christianity asa Usivarian 3; acknowledging One Goo 
yw ONE Person, and Jesus of Nazareth as my guide to His Father 
and my father, His God and my Ged.” i 


The following interesting account is given us by the 
author of the manner in which he arrived at bis Unitarian. 
convictions :— 


“* My doubts of the truth of the established views began with the 
systematic and devout study of the Scriptures which I undertook 
in 1814, when, free from the literary engagements which in the 
service of England as well as of my native country bad occupied 
me during the four preceding years, | removed to Oxford, for the 
exclusive purpose of devoting myself to theology. In the year 
1818 (a- it may be distinctly proved by the journals I kept at that 
time, and which are still in my possession) [ arrived at the Uni- 
tarian view of Christianity; but the perfect obscurity in which 
I was fiving, and the consideration that { had not then published 
any thing, except in Spanish, appeared to me a sufficient ground 
for not making a public avowal of my conviction. Having, till 
about !824, continued in that state, and, in spite of difficulties,’ 
resulting from the notion of Orthodoxy, faithfully attached to 
Christianity, a revival of my early mental habits, and of these 
devotional sentiments which are inseparably connected with the 
idea of intellectual surrender to some church, induced me again to 
acquiesce inthe established doctrines—not from conviction, not by 
the discovery of sounder proofs than those which [had found 
insufficient, but chiefly by the power of that sympathy which tends. 
to assimilation with those we luve and respect. To an excess of that, 
tendency, opposed by the unyielding temper of my understanding, | 
I trace some of my most severe moral sufferines. Nevertheless, £ 
have cause to rejoice,when [ consider that since my present convic- 
tions bave had to struggle, for many years, against that Weakness” 
of my heart,—sinee they have triumphed over it, not only vin the 
most perfect absence of all acquaiutauce with avy Unitarians, but 
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while I was surrounded by the most devout believers in the divinity 
of Christ—the reasons which have moved me cannot have derived 
any assistance from personal affection and partiality. 

‘* As the long and close friendship which 1 have had with many dis- 
tinguished members of the clergy is generally known, I must add, in 
justice to them all, that their influence over me has uniformly acted 
against the settlement of the views I profess. Without exception, all 
and every one of them are, to my knowledge, conscientious believers 
in the divinity of Christ. It might be supposed that I had discussed 
with those nearest to me the subjects which so long and so fully have 
occupied my mind. But itis not so. It may be a faultin me, but I 
have always disliked consultation as a means of deciding questions 
respecting which all whatever can be said for either side, is within the 
teach of every one. Discussion upon such points appears to me the 
most unlikely method of satisfying oneself. Argumentative discussion 
on the divinity of Christ is particularly apt to allure the mind into 
the snares of verbal criticism concerning individual passages. That 
subject, on the contrary, should be settled by means of the collective 
impression conveyed by the writings of the New Testament ; preceded, 
however, by a careful examination of the preconceived notions by 
which education has prepared us all to attach the orthodox meaning 
to certain leading words and phrases of Scripture. This is the great 
difficulty, We are brought up under the most deliberate party pre- 
judices, sanctioned by the most awful spiritual fears. Unless, there- 
fore, our first care is to examine their real worth, the unassisted read- 
ing of the Scriptures must mislead us. To refer a Trinitarian in 
doubt to the Scriptures only, has, indeed, a great air of candour; but 
if the person thus sent to that supreme but mute authority has been 
most assiduously taught to understand it only in one sense, and kept 
in perfect ignorance of all that has and may be said to prove that 
gense erroneous, his mental associations leave him no. choice: it is 
like inviting a man to venture his all upon dice which have been pre- 
viously cogged, and shaming him, on the score of impartiality, from 
listening to those who engage to shew him where the trick lies. 
Nevertheless, in my own case, I solemnly declare that I employed no 
- Unitarian works to counterbalance the prejudices of my education. 
I never read any defence of Unitarianism, till in 1818, the study of 
the New Testament a/eze, had made mea Unitarian.’ 


The vu'gar orthodox notion is, that Unitarians have no 


piety. and can have no habits of practical devotion. Mr. 
Blanco White bas not found it so. 


“TU trust I may still venture to add a few words respecting what 
T have expe: ienced and observed since I fairly and honestly began 
to act in full conformity with my conviction. Having never 
before been i any dissenting place of worship whatever, and eon- 
eviving from what | had heard that the absence of a regular 
Litursy ‘mall, and that of real devotion in those of Unitarians, 
made them quite offensive to persons accustomed to the Church, 


sexvice, } strongly feared I should be obliged to follow Milton's 
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example, and abstain from public worship. Wishing, however, 
to satisfy myself by personal cbseryation, | went, soon after my 
arrival ia this (own of Liverpool, to one of the Unitarian chapels. 
The effect which the service produced upon me was recorded in my 
private journal as soon as [returned to my lodgings; but the 
passage is too long to be inserted here. Suffice it to declare, as 
do in the most solemn manner, that 1 never enjoyeda more devout 
and sublime impression than I received there, My almost eon- 
stantly repeated attendance has not weakened the effect of the 
truly sublime Unitarian worship with which I have become ac- 
quainted. 1 have since attended divine worship in another chapel 
of the same denomination; and the original impression has been 
confirmed. Sunday, which owing to the constant struggle of my 
mind at chureh, and the frequent internal rejection of passages im 
the Liturgy, was formerly to mea day of pain and suffering, is 
now oue of enjoyment. The admirable ec mbination of beautiful 
hymns, with prayers no Jess beautiful, and asermon, in which [ 
have hitherto never failed to find instruction and suppc rt to my 
religious feelings, all contribute to make me enjoy the service of 
the Lord’s Day. 

“It is remarkable that Christians are accused of pride of reason 
in proportion as their view of Christianity contains fewer doctrines 
of inference than that of the accusers. Compare the Creed of the 
Trinitarian with that of the Unitarian. The former may be true, 
and the latter erroneous, though I adhere to the latter; but, un- 
questionably, the Tyinitarian Creed is nearly made up of inferences 
—it is almost entirely a work of reason, though, in my opinion, 
sadly misapplied. Why, then, is the Uniterian accused of pride of 
reason, When he only employs it to shew that the Trinitarian has 
not any sound reason to draw those inferences ? Which of the two 
is guilty of encroaching upon another man’s rights of reason? 18 
it not he who claims for his inferences—the work of his own reason 
—an authority above human reason /” 


We shall conclude our extracts with the following pithy 


remarks on a very cherished delusion of the orthodox. It 
is from Letter V. p. 87. , 


“It is not, however, to inferences alone (the work of logical 
reason) that the Trinitarian Creed owes its existence, and, more 
than its existence, its popularity. My observation has shewn me,. 
and that of every competent judge will find, that the strongest. 
hold which that creed has on the minds of its suppurters, consists 
in preconceived theories concerning the nature of God and of sin, 
and of some necessity which places the Divine Nature ina state of 
difficulty in regard to the pardon of sin. The work of saving the 
race of man from a most horrible fate depends (according to this 
theory) not only on a very mysteriuus method of overcoming the 
difficulty which prevents pardon by an act of mercy, on repentance, 
but also on the acknowledgement of the mystery by the sinner. 
The remedy prepared by the wisdom of God is (according to this 
theory) totally powerless, unless we believe a certain explanation 
of the manner in which it acts, Now, people who cordially ems 
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brace this view very naturally work themselves into a state of the 
most agonizing excitement: for if the whole world is to perish, 
because it does not know how the saving remedy aets, or because 
its activity is explained in a wrong way, benevolent men, who 
think themselves in possession of that important seeret, innst burn 
with zea} to spread it, and with indignation against those who pro- 
pagate an explanation which deprives the remedy of all its power. 
** Believing,” says an orthodox writer, though a dissenter from the 
Orthodoxy of the Chureh of England, ‘the doctrine (of the 
divinity of Christ) to comprehend within itself the hopes of a 
guilty and perishing world, while I would contend meekly, I must 
be pardoned if, at the same time, J contend earnestly.” It is this 
preconceived theory (one of the stiangest that was ever founded 
onteasoning a priori) that guides most Christians in the exposition 
of the New Testament, and even in that of many passages of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The notion that sin coxld not be pardoned 
unless a person equal to God suffered for it, is the deeply-coloured 
glass through which the orthodox read the Scriptures. I do not 
éleme them for this extraordinary conception, What I earnestly 
wish is, that their religious fears may allow them to perceive 
that this theory of redemption is made up of preconceived notions 
end inferences. Even if that theory were true, it would be unques- 
tionably a work of rcason working by inference. Can, then, the 
attempt to make it the very soul of the Gospel be acquitted of the 
charge which is constantly in the mouth of the orthodox? Are 
they not guilty of the pride of reason /" 


WEST OF ENGLAND UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


Tne Anniversary of this Society was held at Gloucester, 
on Wednesday, July the 15th. The attendance was very 
numerous, and it was in all respects a very happy and 
beneficial meeting. The weather being favourable, many 
. friends were present from distant places, and especially 
from Bristol. Twenty-four new members joined the So- 
ciety, which number is double the whole attendance at the 
same place in the year 1805. In the. morning, theRey. 
Charles Wellbeloved, the Divinity Tutor of Manchester 
College, York, preached an excellent and seasonable dis- 
course, developing true views of the moral nature ef man. 
The friends afterwards dined together, and in the evening. 
were edified with a masterly sermon from the Rev Robert 
Aspland, of Hackney, on the Omnipotence of Divine 
Truth. We understand that the Society request Mr. 
Wellbeloved to print the Anniversary discourse, with 
which rec" ~st_we earnesily hope be will comply. > 8) 
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DEVON AND CORNWALL UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


On Tuesday, July 7, the Annual Meeting of the Devon 
and Cornwall Unitarian Association was holden at Cre- 
diton. The weather was highly favourable, which enabled 
many members, residing at a distance, to be present. 
Divine service, as usual, occupied the forenoon. It was 
introduced by the Rev. W. J. Odgers, of Plymouth; the 
Rey. J. Cropper, of Exeter, followed with an impressive 
intermediate prayer ; andthe Rev. R. Aspland, of Hackney, 
delivered a most vigorous and luminous discourse from 
Phillippians, ch. iii, v. 3. After the service, the business 
of the Association was transacted in the Chapel. Besides 
those already mentioned, there were present, the Rev. D. 
Davison, of London, H. Acton, of Exeter, N. S. Heinekin, 
of Cullompton, W. Evans, of Tavistock, and J. Smethurst, 
of Moretonhampstead. Forty members dined together at 
the Inn. They were addressed by Messrs, Aspland and 
Davison, in explanation of the nature and results of their 
mission on behalf of the Presbyterian Association ; by Dr. 
Barham, of Exeter, and by Messrs. Odgers, Cropper, Evans, 
and Acton, on subjects referential to the business and 
prospects of the Society. The chair was taken by Isaac 
Davy, Esq., of Fordton ; the opposite chair being occupied 
by Drewry Ottley, Esq., of Exeter. Nothing occurred to 
interrupt the harmony of the day, and it is hoped that the 
recollection of it will be pleasant to all whom it brought 
together. 

Before the dinner party broke up, the Rev. R. Aspland, 
(apologizing for introducing a toast not given from the 
chair) proposed the health of Lord John Russell, and took 
occasion thence to enforce upon those who heard him, vith 
the utmost energy and solemnity, the duty of placing con- 
fidence in the existing administration, and strengthening 
the hands of a government which he firm!y believed to be 
desirous of acting liberally and uprightly. He pointed 
out the evils of expecting teo much at once; he showed 
the expediency of giving time to those, who asked but time 
to do all that their country could justly demand of them; 
and, expressing his own full conviction both of their ability 
and integrity, he endeavoured (and he spoke to willing» 
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auditors) to infuse his own spirit of faith and patience into 
those around him. He was heard with the most attentive 
silence; he sat down amidst the most rapturous applause ; 
and we trust that his words will only beforgotten, when 
they have done the work for which they were spoken, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY, GEORGE'S 
MEETING, EXETER. 


_ Tuts meeting was held on Monday, the 20th of July, in 
the manner which has been so successfully pursued for the 
three last years. The whole of the children both in the 
Sunday and in the Charity Schools, to the number of 
about 140, were regaled with tea and other suitable re- 
freshments;- and were then allowed to amuse themselves 
in the school rooms, and in the open space behind the 
chapel, whilst the subscribers, and other members of the: 
congregation, also partook of tea and coffee in the large 
vestry. It was gratifying to see that the number of atten- 
dants at this very pleasant and social meeting increases 
yearly. After tea, an adjournment took place into the 
body of the chapel, where the annual prizes for good beha- 
viour were distributed by the Rev. J. Cropper, and an 
address was delivered to the scholars, explaining to them 
their advantages, and enforcing their duties, by the Rev. H. 
Acton. The children then sung a hymn, and, a prayer 
having been offered up, they were dismissed to their homes. . 
The supporters of the Sunday Schools withdrew again to. 
the vestry, and there transacted their annual business. 
Much useful discussion was entered into respecting the - 
state of the schools, and the best means of improving 
them. It appeared to be the general sentiment of the 
meeting, that endeavours should be made to elevate and 
enlarge the character of the instruction. It was aecord- 
ingly resolved, that ‘* the Committee, in conjunction with 
the teachers, be requested to revise, and to endeavour to 
improve and extend, the course of instruction pursued in 
the Schools, with a view especially to the more direct. 
moral and religious cultivation of the children.” It was_ 
also resolved that the institution should unite itself 
the ‘‘ Sunday School Society” established in —— 
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LECTURES AT YEOVIL. 


Tue Rev. John Jenkins, M. A., Yeovil, is now engaged 
in delivering (on alternate Tuesday evenings) a course of 
Lectures upon the following subjects :— 

1. On the connection of Religion with the State, inducing 
observations on the Voluntary System of supporting reli- 
gion, and a balance of its advantages and disadvantages. 

2. On Ecclesiastical or Church Property—the Tithes— 
their origin—estimate of the arguinents deduced from the 
Scriptures on the subject. 

3. On the state of Public Morals—on the mode in which 
the Legislature ought to interfere in controlling the causes 
of general Vices—on Legislation with respect to the 
Sabbath. 

4, On National Education, its influence on the power 
and happiness of a people—on the Voluntary System of 
Education, its inefficiency, with remarks upon the state of 
popular education in England, and upon tle Prussian and 
French systems of national or popular instruction. 

The first Lecture was delivered on Tuesday, July 21st. 


Eee 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue work of improving our national institutions, civil 
and religious, is still in progress; but meets with such 
desperate opposition, as may render it even yet exceedingly 
difficult to be accomplished. Many appear to think that 
another crisis in public affairs is at hand—that a daring 
attempt will soon be made by the pretended conservatives 
to possess themselves once more of the offices of govern- 
ment, with a view to check the march of popular reform, 
We think this by no means so improbable, as it is consi- 
dered to be by many zealous friends of the people. It can 
hardly be, that they who are so well aware of their own 
strength, in the Court, in the house of Lords, in the wealth 
and influence which they can command throughout the 
kingdom, will abandon all hopes of success without another 
general struggle. It becomes the people, therefore, to be 
prepared for such an occurrence; to stand firm at their 
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post of duty, and give an earnest support to their true 
friends who are now in power. 

The Municipal Corporations Bill has passed the Com- 
mons,—tle opponents of the measure not venturing to 
shew their weakness, by dividing against it on the third 
reading. It is now before the Lords; and we do not an- 
ticipate that it will there be met with any decided and 
fatal opposition, though endeavours will undoubtedly le 
made to destroy, in committee, some of its most effective 
provisions. The great stand will be made against Lord 
Morpeth’s Irish Church Bill, which all bigots and corrup- 
tionists, of every grade, hate with a mortal hatred. This 
Bill contains a bo!d and liberal, but a perfectly just propo- 
sal, for mitigating one of the heaviest grievances of the 
Irish people ;—namely, the expensive maintenance of a 
religious establishment which insults, but does not and 
cannot benefitthem. The Bill consists of two parts. The 
first provides, after certain deductions, for the collection of 
the amount of Tithes, in the form of a land-tax, or rent 
charge, payable by the landlords. The million of money 
due from the Irish Clergy to the government of England, 
on a loan granted two or three years since, is to be entirely 
conceded to them as a boon. ‘The second part of the Bill 
provides, in substance, for the abolition of benefices where 
there are no Protestants, and for the appropriation of the 
surplus fund thus obtained to the establishment of schools, 
on the wise and liberal plan introduced by Lord Stanley 
during Lord Grey’s administration. The self-styled con- 
servatives, under the cunning generalship of Sir Robert 
Peel, would fain have these two parts of the Bill made two 
separate measures, well knowing that if they can secure 
the Tithes, they shall then be able to reject the appropria- 
tion Bill without danger of completely overthrowing the 
Irish Establisment. But. this scheme, of course, the minis- 
try have exposed and resisted. The Bill has passed into 
Committee in the House of Commons by a majority of 
thirty-seven. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr. Carpenter will greatly oblige us by the communications which 
be mentions. We have been anwiously awaiting the promised papers 
of our valued friend, E. W. is 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SYNAGOGUES OF 
THE JEWS, THEIR PROSEUCHA, AND 
POSTURES IN WORSHIP. 


Tnovucu without doubt the Israelites, during the periods 
of their attachment to the Law, met together every Sabbath 
to read portions of it, yet it does not appear that, before 
the Babylonish Captivity, they had any buildings set 
apart for this purpose. Whien Ezra read to them their long 
neglected and almost forgotten Law, they perceived how 
much they had transgressed its injunctions ; and they were 
led thence to have more frequent meetings for the pur- 
poses of reviving the knowledge of it. For this purpose 
Synagogues were erected in various parts of the land. 

The reading of the Law was probably the first ob- 
ject of the Synagogue service ; but it was not confined to 
this: worship, both public and private, was regularly 
performed there, and, at least on the Sabbath, religious 
Instruction was communicated. Thus the services gra- 
dually came very much to resemble our public religious 
services. 

Why it was, does not appear ; but the Jews thought it 
necessary that ten persons should always be present to con- 
stitute a congregation ; and to secure this attendance, it 
was not allowed that Synagogues should be erected ex- 
cept when there were ten persons of full age and free con- 
dition always at leisure to attend the services. 

At first the Synagogues were very few in number; but 
they gradually multiplied, so that there was probably no 
town in the Jewish part of Palestine, but what had one or 
moreof them. Tiberias, one of the chief towns in Galilee, 
had twelve; and the Rabbis say, (and not without proba- 
bility,) that there were 480 in Jerusalem. Synagogues 
were not confined to Judea, but were found in most. of 
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the large towns of the Roman Empire, throughout which 
the Jews had, from various circumstances, been dispersed 
in great numbers ; and those Synagogues were of great 
importance in facilitating the knowledge and spread of 
the Christian religion. 

The Synagogues were open three times every day for 
the purposes of worship, viz, at the time of the morning 
and the evening sacrifice, and at the beginning of night ; 
because till then the evening sacrifice, which was offered at 
three in the afternoon, was kept burning. It does not 
appear that there was every day, at these hours, some- 
thing of the nature of a public service ; but merely, that 
the Synagogue was open at that time, for those to offer 
up their individuals prayers there who chose it. There was 
regular public service in the Svnagogues three times in the 
week, viz, on Mondays, and Thursdays, and, with the 
greatest solemnity and length, on the Sabbaths, i.e. the 
day beginning at sun set on Friday, and ending at the 
sun set on Saturday. In that part of the Synagogue 
which looked towards the Holy of Holies, was placed an 
ark or chest, made after the model of the ark of the cove- 
nant, in which was kept the book of the Law, and from 
which it was taken with a great deal of ceremony when it 
was to be read in the Synagogue. The writings of the 
Prophets were not placed in this chest. Before it was a 
veil representing the veil which separated the Holy Place 
from the Holy of Holies. In the middle of the Synagogue 
was a kind of pulpit, in which the person stood who was 
to read or expound the Law. The people sat in seats or 
pews, looking towards the ark, with exception of the 
elders whose seats were esteemed the most honorable, and 
wlio sat with their backs to the ark. The women sat se- 
parate from the men in a kind of gallery. 

To regulate the affairs of the Synagogue there was a 
council of grave and wise persons, well skilled in the 
Law, over whom was set a President. This President 


is sev ane es spoken of in the New Testament under 
the Sile ofthe Ruler (or chief Ruler) of the Synagogue ; 
and the other ‘ened of the council were also sometimes 
called che Rulers of the Synagogue. It was the business 


of these persons to teach the people ; or to appoint or give 
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permission to others to doso. Thus we find in the Acts 
(ch. xiii. 15,) that when the apostle Paul and his compa- 
nion were in the Synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, the 
rulers sent to them, saying, ‘ Brethren, if ye have any 
word of exhortation to the people, speak.” 

Next to the elders, or perhaps one of them, was the 
Minister of the Synagogue, whose office it was to offer up 
public prayers to God for the whole congregation ; and 
because he was the person employed as the representative 
or messenger of the people, to address the Supreme 
Being in prayer for them, he was called the Angel of the 
church. In like manner the officers or bishops of the 
Churches of Asia were called angels. ; 

Next to the angel or messenger was another officer call- 
ed the Chazan or Keeper, a good deal corresponding to our 
Sextons (i.e. Sacristans.) He had the charge of the 
Synagogue and of every thing in it ; and at the time of 
public service he brought out the book of the Law, when 
it was wanted, and took the book again from the Reader 
when he had finished; and it is further said that he stood 
by the Reader, and corrected him if he read amiss. No 
particular persons were fixed upon to read the Scriptures, 
but the Rulers called out any person of the congregation 
they thought proper; always, however, choosing a priest, 
if present, for the first portion; a Levite, for the second ; 
and any other Israelite for the remainder of the seven por- 
tions into which each lesson was divided. Some, however, 
make a kind of intermediate officer, whom they call the 
Minister, and to whom they allot the occasional reading of 
the Law ; but it does not appear that this was anciently 
made a distinct office ; and the person whoin the fourth 
chapter of Luke, is called the Minister, was obviously the 
Chazan or Sexton, and the original is well rendered at- 
tendunt in the Improved Version, and officer, by Archb. 
Newcome. 

There is said to have been another regular officer in each 
Synagogue, viz. the Interpreter, whose business it was to in- 
terprei the original Hebrew into the Syro-Chaldaic, a mix- 
ture of Syriac and Chaldee, which was the language of the 
Jews at the time of our Saviour. The person who read the 
Law having read a small portion, it is supposed that the In- 
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terpreter then rendered it into the common language of the 
country. But it appears most probable, that, in reading at 
least the Prophets, this circuitous method was not adopted, 
but that the reader read a translation of the original, and not 
the original itself. Such translations were made very soon 
after the return of the people from the Babylonish captivity, 
and were called in the Chaldee language Targums, i.e. in- 
terpretations or versions. Though many of the higher 
classes of the Jews retained the knowledge of the Hebrew 
during their captivity, and taught it their children, and 
the prophetical writings composed after that time were 
almost all written in Hebrew, yet the people at. large, 
being dispersed all over Chaldea and Assyria, learned the 
language of those countries and forgot their own; and from 
this time the proper Llebrew ceased to be spoken amongst 
the Jews, and required translation for their use nearly as 
muci as the language of our Saxon ancestors does for ours. 
When Ezra therefore read the Law to the people, he had 
several persons standing by him who were well skilled in 
the Chaldee and Hebrew languages, (as is stated in Neh. 
vill. 4—8 ;) and these interpreted to the people in Chaldee 
what Ezra first read to them in Hebrew. 

The benefit of regular translations for the use both of 
the Synagogue and of private individuals, must have been 
soon felt; and no doubt they were soon made, especially 
for the Law. Antiochus Epiphanes having forbidden the 
employment of the Law, and done what he could to de- 
stroy all the copies of it, the Jews selected such passages 
from the Prophets as they thought corresponded with 
those of the Law, and read them ; and this, together with 
the advantage to individuals, caused translations of the 
Prophets to be made. Anciently there were many Tar- 
gums, some exact versions for the use of the Synagogue, 
and others which were rather paraphrases of the original. 
Of these Targums several have been preserved ; of which 
two are very ancient, and are supposed by the learned to 
have been written even before the time of our Saviour. 
The one is the Targum of Onkelos, a very close transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch ; the other is the Targum of Jona- 
than a looser translation, or rather paraphrase, of the Pro- 
phets, under which head the Jews comprehended not only 
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Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor Prophets, 
but also Joshua, Judges, the books of Samuel, and those of 
Kings, alleging that these were written by Prophets. They 
omitted Daniel for reasons which do not appear to be well 
ascertained, The Jews who were dispersed through the 
countries where Greek was the prevailing language, in like 
manner had a Greek translation of the Scriptures, the 
Septuagint, which they used in their Synagogues instead 
of the Chaldee Targums. A learned Jew of the 16th Cen- 
tury, (see Prideaux, vol. IJ. p. 757.) states that the Jews 
read the section of the Law which was the lesson of the 
week, first in Hebrew and then in the Chaldee interpreta- 
tion-of it ; and that probably was the method with respect 
to the Law in the time of our Saviour; an interpreter was 
only necessary when there were no translations. But it 
seems probable from the Gospel history, that they did not 
read the original of the Prophets, but only the translation 
of them. 

Before the beginning of the public prayers by the Angel 
of the Synagogue, the people repeated several private 
prayers When these prayers were ended, the Angel 
standing up began the public prayers, the people likewise 
standing, and at particular passages bowing the knee and 
body, (as did also the Minister.) At this time they had 
their head covered with a veil. The service began and 
ended with the prayer Cadisch, which the Jews generally 
joined to all their prayers. It somewhat resembles the 
Lord’s Prayer, though not to be compared with it for com- 
prehensiveness and general excellence. It wasas follows: 
“Hallowed be his great name in the world which he 
“* hath created according to his good pleasure; and ma 

% his kingdom be established. May we behold his re- 
‘‘demption spring up and flourish. May his Messiah 
“ suddenly appear in our days, and in the days of all the 
*« house of Israel, to deliver his people.” With respect to 
this and other Jewish prayers, it must further be observed, 
that it is impossible to say what might have been borrowed 
from the Christian Liturgies, and what were in use before 
the possibility ofthis. Nineteen short prayers which were 

regularly read publicly in the Synagogue, have been pre- 

served, and though it is doubtful what portion of them 

were employed in our Saviour's time, they are not without 
ii 2 
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claims tohigh antiquity. To these several other prayers 
were added, which altogether made the Synagogue service 
very long.* 

The second part of the Synagogue worship was the 
reading of the Scriptures. In the first place they always 
read three impressive portions out of the Pentateuch; and 
this they hold themselves bound to do twice every day, 
either in the Synagogue or at home. They were Deut. 
vi. 4—9, xi, 13—21, and Numbers xv. 37—end. This 
portion they call Shema, the first word of the first of them ; 
and the reading of the Shema, (which was accompanied 
with several prayers and benedictions,) they considered 
as the most solemn part of their worship next to the 
nineteen prayers. They considered this repetition of the 
Shema twice in every day, as obligatory upon them from 
these words of the Law, ‘‘Thou shalt talk of them when 
thou lyest down and when thou risest up”; and they re- 
garded it as of great importance for preserving a sense of 
religion among them. This effect it was calculated to 
produce, if done in a proper manner}; since they would 
thus, as Prideaux says, twice in every day make confession 
of the unity of God, and of the duty which they owe to 
him.— They next read the regular lesson out of the Law. 
The whole of the Pentateuch was divided into fifty-four 
sections, one of which they read every Sabbath day. They 
ended the last section with the last words of Deuteronomy 
on the sabbath of the feast of Tabernacles, and then com- 
menced again with the beginning of Genesis on the suc- 
ceeding sabbath. Their longest year had fifty-four sab- 
baths; andin common years they once or more joined to- 
gether two short portions into one, so as to read the whole 
of the Pentateuch during the year. Each of these lessons, 
as already stated, was divided into seven parts, which were 
read in turn by such persons as the Elders thought proper 
to call upon for the purpose. The mode adopted respecting 
the reading of the Law was as follows :—On the Monday they 
began that section which was allotted for the week, and 


* These Prayers will be found in the second part of Prideaux’s 


Connection; to which work, and Beausobre and L’Enfant’s Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, the reader is referred for further 
information on the subject of this paper. 
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read it half way through, and on the Thursday they read 
the remainder, - On the sabbath they read it all over again 
from the beginning to the end, both morning and evening. 
On the week days they read it only in the morning; but 
on the sabbaths both morning and evening for the sake of 
those labourers and others who could not attend on the 
other days; so that all might hear, twice every week, the 
whole section or lesson of that week read to them. 

The book of the law, like the ancient books in general, 
consisted of a roll (or rolls) of parchment, one end of 
which was rolled as the other was unrolled, and the reader 
holding the two rolls read the passages between, which 
were written in columns extending from one side of the 
parchment to the other. Agreeably to this the Evangelist 
Luke (ch. iv.) tells us that when our Lord went into the 
Synagogues at Nazareth, and stood up to read, and the 
book of Isaiah had been given him, he unrolled the book ; 
and after he had read the beautiful prophetical delineation 
of the office of the Messiah which the Evangelist records, 
he rolled the book up again, and gave it to the attendant. 
This reference to the structure of the ancient books, is lost 
in the common translation. 

After the lesson from the Law, one was read from the 
Prophets. The prophetical writings were not read through- 
out, but only select portions ; and they did not read them 
on the Mondays and Thursdays, but only on the morning 
of the Sabbath. At the other times of Synagogue worship, 
they read the Law only. 

Besides these two distinct divisions of the books of the 
Old Testament there was a third called the Hagiographa, 
which included the Psalms, the Proverbs and the other 
books of the Jewish Canon. These were only read in the 
Synagogues on particular occasions. They were all com- 
prehended under the general appellation of the Psalms, 
according to the division mentioned in Luke xxiv. 44, 
where our Saviour says, ‘‘ These are the words which I 
spake to you while I was yet with you, that all things must 
be fulfilled which are written in the Law of Moses, and in 
the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me.”—After 
the reading of the Scriptures the Priest (if any one were 
present) pronounced the blessing ; after which the con- 
gregation separated, unless any one were about to preach, 
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When the Jewish Teachers read the scriptures, they 
stood up, but when they taught the people they sat down. 
Their teachings sometimes were conducted by way of con- 
versation or conteranedl and sometimes by move set dis- 
courses. The custom of giving religious instruction in the 
Synagogue, and“also the frequency of the Synagogue 
services, were of great importance in the ministry of our 
Saviour, giving him more frequent opportunity of publishing 
the elad tidings which he had come to bring, and of en- 
deavouring to correct the prevailing vices and prejudices 
of his countrymen. 

To be continued. 


ON THE EXCLAMATION GF THOMAS. 


In the Scripture Interpreter of the last number of the 
Gospel Advocate, we are presented with two views of the 
the sense of this remarkable passage of Scripture, with 
neither of which, however, the excellent Editor professes 
himself entirely satisfied, though he gives a decided pre- 
ference to the latter. Of these two views the former 
supposes Thomas to call Jesus “his God,” but in an 
inferior sense, such as the term is occasionally found to 
bear when it is applied to prophets and rulers, in the Old 
Testament. The latter regards the words of the Apostle as 
‘‘a mere exclamation of surprize and wonder.” As the 
merits of both these interpretations have been ‘* a subject of 
frequent discussion in the Unitarian controversy,” it is not 
my intention to enter into any consideration of them om 
the present occasion, further than by saying that I feel it 
impossible to reconcile either of them to my own mind, I 
have an insuperable conviction, that neither of them re- 
presents the mind of the author who has recorded in 
this form the ejaculation of the Apostle Thomas, when the 
flash of conviction, from the prodigy which he felt and 
saw, changed in an instant his incredulity into faith. 

It is not that I doubt that his words may more properly 
be regarded as an exclamation than as an address, and so 
far concur in the latter of the two proposed interpretations : 
nor do I doubt that they are an exclamation expressive of 
surprize and wonder. But that they are merely such, like 
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our current ejaculations of sacred names for a similar pur- 
pose, lL cannot believe. However familiar to our ears such 
a use of the Divine name may be, I think we have reason to 
be assured that the Jews were entirely unaccustomed to it. 
But even waiving all objections on this score, it seems 
unlikely that the author of this very doctrinal gospel would 
have undertaken to record these words, unless he had re- 
garded them, not merely as an expression of surprize, but 
of religious faith and conviction. 

It seems to me necessary that Unitarians should allow, 
that there is in the Gospel ascribed to John a peculiar doc- 
trine concerning the person of Christ, which while it 
is broadly distinct from the soi-disant orthodoxy which 
ascribes to him a proper Deity, and sets him on an equality 
with the Father, is also not less plainly different from such 
views as rank him with ordinary prophets, or distinguish 
him from them only in the measure of his inspiration. The 
writer who announces the scope of his work, as this 
author does, by saying, that ‘‘ the Word which was in 
the beginning, and was with God, and was God, became 
flesh and dwelt among us, and that they had seen its 
glory.in the only-begotten Son,” must be expected to savor 
throughout of this elevated and peculiar conception. 
Though he may not, with the orthodox, inculcate the 
Deity of Jesus, he will hardly fail to inculcate every- 
where the Deity zm Jesus : and in fact his work seems to 
be full of thisidea. Weare informed by this writer that it 
was but a short time before the occasion of Thomas’s ex- 
clamation, that Jesus had addressed his disciples in these 
remarkable, and mysterious words; ‘* Why say ye unto 
me, Show us the Father ; he that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father. The Father is in me, andI in him.” Is it not, 
then, most probable that the words of Thomas are to be 
understood in accordance with this sentiment, in which the 
writer represents him to have been so lately instructed? I 
take no inferior sense of the word, God. I understand, 
‘* My Lord and my God,” as perfectly equivalent to “ My 
Lord and my Father: that is an acknowledgment of 
that peculiar union, though not personal identity, between 
himself and the Father, which Christ had so frequently, 
aad so recently, declared :—of that Deity in Jesus, though 
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not of Jesus, which the writer of this Gospel everywhere 
inculcates. 

That the sentiment thus expressed is somewhat obscure 
and undefined, is I think no objection to it, when given 
as the interpretation of a writer, all whose works partake 
of the same character. Nor does it seem to be any valid 
objection to its own truth and value. In proportion as 
the subjects of our contemplation become removed by their 
nature from our senses and experience, and recede into 
spirituality and infinitude, it is inevitable that our concep- 
tions of them will become dim and shadowy and unde- 
fined, and our expressions of these conceptions inaccurate 
and imperfect. He that sought to conceive, in the highest 
form, the union of God with man, and the manifestation 
on earth of the Eternal Father by the medium of the Son, 
labored under all the difficulty above stated, and the con- 
sequence is felt by every reader in the obscurity which 
involves many passages of his writings. | Not every writer 
of the New Testament essayed so lofty-a theme; but he 
only ‘*who saw the Apocalypse.” The others taugat. the 
same truths in substance, but not conceived in the same 
manner. So atleast the matter appears to the writerof this 
communication, and supposing that there may be some 
other minds to whom similar views may appear the most 
satisfactory which the subject admits of, he requests a 
place for them in the pages of the Gospel Sey ap 

T. F.B. 


LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION. 


Or the principle involved in this petition, nothing but 
experience teaches us the value. Nothing but experience 
makes us fully understand the difference between approv- 

‘ing and intending, yea, resolvingon what is good, and 
actually accomplishing it in the love of trial. It is not till 
after repeated failures in our purposed virtue, it is not till 
after reiterated lapses into error and sin, that we become 
properly humbled, and begin to know ourselves aright. 
Then we find that we are ourselves concerned in the con- 
fession of the apostle, ‘* When I would do good, evil is 
present with me. 1 find a law in my members, warring 
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against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivit 
to the law of sin and death. O wretched man that 1 am!” 

After this experience, vain-glorious self-confidence is at 
an end, we feel like beaten combatants, no longer forward 
to challenge fresh encounters, and only anxious to learn” 
how we may best provide against similar disgraceful de- 
feat in those struggles which it may be necessary to go 
through. Itis now that we begin to utter, with heartfelt 
energy, the above-cited petition of that golden prayer, 
which probably conveys a profounder knowledge of ian 
than has ever elsewhere been expressed in human language, 
“« Lead us not into temptation.” 

But why should we not rather court temptation for the 
exercise of our virtue, and proof of our loyalty? This is the 
language of pride and self ignorance. The reason is to 
be found in the essential weakness of human virtue, and in 
the deceitfulness ofsin. Could we trust our own will, that 
it would remain in the trying or seductive hour fixed and 
unchanged, the case would be different. But, with most 
of us at least, it is not so. What is temptation to one man, 
is not indeed temptation to another, but in that which 
is temptation to each individual, his mind, ashe enters 
into it, begins to undergo strange changes. Previously 
the considerations suggested by wisdom and duty, appear- 
ed to him powerful and conclusive, and seemed to deter- 
mine him clearly and firmly against all sinful indulgence 
or compliance. But nowhis sense of those motives is grow- 
ing faint, the allurement of present pleasure is very strong, 
it grows stronger every moment, it seems to become almost 
irresistable, his power of seli-controul is staggered, there 
isa wavering coming on his will, he has already half-con- 
sented to sin. Or perhaps it may not be pleasure by which 
he is tried, but fear orshame. The result, however, is the 
same. The constancy of his will is shaken, and the law 
of his mind is all but subverted by the opposing strength of 
the law in his members. His direct powers of resistance 
and endurance are hardly equal to thie oceasion. f 

Yetit is probable that men of truly upright and virtuous 
principles, especially those in whose bosoms the fear of 
God is deeply impressed, would generally overcome temp- 
tation, did the enemy assail them merely by open force. 
While the judgmentis clear, the will is strong. The strength 
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of sin is in its deceitfulness : in the sophistical delusions 
which it prompts us to practice on our own consciences, 
This is the fatal snare by which we are all undone: the 
enemy beguiles us with sophistry till we are brought to 
call evil good, and good evil. Alas! what.is there, but 
painful and humiliating experience, that can inform us by 
what specious false colourings, by what varied deceits, 
ever shifting, ever subtle and imposing, the power of sin 
will betray our souls! They have all, however, one cha- 
racter. ‘‘ Decipium specie recti.” Evil must be made to 
appear as good. It is not till then, that our struggling 
virtue surrenders :—we yield and are undone. Here tlien, 
just here, is the danger of temptation, against which no 
mortal ought to feel too confidently secure. The danger 
is that we shall be tempted to reason away our sense of 
right: and this danger 1s so great, that no wise man will 
willingly expose himself to more temptation than he finds 
unavoidably allotted for his trial by the wisdom of 
Providence. 

But when those temptations which are inevitable, and 
into which notwithstanding our petition, God sees fit to 
bring us, are upon us, when we find that an heur of trial 
is come, what are we to do? First it is evidently proper to 
raise, with earnestness of supplication, the ensuing peti- 
tion, ‘‘ Deliver us from evil.” And next to summon all 
our mental force, and concentrate our resolution. This 
may by God's aid, stand the first shock, and the second. 
But if the struggle be prolonged, let us take heed that we 
join prudence with valor: it will behove us to be on guard 
against the devices of the adversary, if not we shall still 
fall by his hand. Foiled in his open assault, we must 
expect his next attempt in some wily stratagem. He will 
have suborned our reason to become a prostitute to his pur- 
poses: she, the friend of our bosom, our cherished counsellor 
will lend her aid to betray us, a dream will fall on us, an 
enchanted labyrinth will bewilder us: ovr judgment will 
be misled, our conscience confused, our virtue paralyzed : 

we shall pluck the forbidden fruit. Then in a moment the 
spell will be broken, the enchantment will vanish, we shall 
see all things as they are, and awake from our dream of 
false delight to guilt, shame, and lasting remorse. 
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SUNSET OF A CLOUDY DAY. 


Atontnc Glory—yet how calm !—and how 

Unlike the gusty, misty Day, which thus 
Serenely closeth !—With how smooth a brow 

Hyperion meeteth with Oceanus, 

Albeit their meeting lie remote from us, 

And here he sinketh on sweet inland fields! 

Oh glorious Text, whence Fancy may discuss 
The-splendid peace an honour’d Old Age yields, 
When life has sped in deeds, whose memory gilds 

The Present from the Past, and onward throws 
Pure radiance down the Futufe, while Hope builds 

Visions from both, like yonder gorgeous shows 
Telling (as they of dawn in Indian sky) 

Of suns that set into eternity ! 


THE FIRST FIELD OF HARVEST. 


Ir is, at first, a glad and grateful sight, 

Those first-fruits of the ripen’d year to see, 
Sheaf rank’d by sheaf up the slant cornfield’s height, 

In equal lines void of formality. 

Then comes the thought—Shall the breeze no 

more flee i 

Along the elastic surges as of old? 

Shall they no more change colour silently - 
From lightest verdancy to hoary gold? 
No mere—No more!—The last you now behold 

Of that which was so beautiful ;—and soon 
Even that will on the harvest wain be. roll’d 

Away—Art thou the only changer, Moon ? 
Earth has her phases, which, though less we see, 
Reproach thy maryeés with monotony. 


Crediton. I 
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Tne present state of Britain, its internal tranquillity 
and strength, and its weight in the councils of foreign 
Potentates ; the high character of its people, and the late 
rapid advance of that people in all which reflects true 
glory, and causes prosperity and happiness to descend 
upon nations, open sources of congratulation and triumph 
to the men whose hearts warm with a filial attachment to 
the land of their birth. I class myself with the number ; 
and when I reflect on the comparative political, intellectual, 
and moral greatness of the people of these realms, I feel 
proud in being one of this people, I exult that I can call 
myself an Englishman. And yet, though ours is a glorious 
land, it is not radiant with all the glory with which a nation 
may array itself. She has been mighty in war, she has 
held the balance between opposing empires, and she has 
cultivated Science with the Arts of Peace and Social Life; 
but she has done the latter with a too feeble effort, and 
instead of holding forth an example to those who feel her 
influence and admire her institutions, she has not even 
followed when the way has been led by others. The 
intellectual and moral wants of her children have been 
too much disregarded, and with all her renown she pos~ 
sesses not that solid glory—a well-educated people. We 
take a retrospective view of about halfa century, to the 
commencement of Raikes’ beneficent labours, with feel- 
ings bordering on astonishment. What was then the 
intellectual and moral state of the great mass of the 
people? Ignorance was their heritage—ignorance the 
most deplorable. 

ss Knowledge to their eyes, her ample page 

Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll.” 
Its light was reflected only upon the higher walks of life, 
and they whose small pittance of earthly good required the 
additions it would make to the cheerfulness of their 
bosoms and the pleasure of their homes, pined in the dark- 
ness occasioned by its absence, and lived only upon the 
sensual part of their nature. 

We are indebted to Raikes, and be his name for ever 
venerated | for the interest excited in the public mind on 
behalf of the ignorant, and the stimulus it felt, by slow 
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degrees at first, but afterwards more quickly, deeply and 
generally, to provide for the wants under the pressure of 
which their noblest, their immortal powers had perished. 
In his course of Christian philanthrophy, he found others, 
companions and coadjutors, to strengthen his efforts and 
heighten his success; many have followed in the same 
noble career, and their united endeavours have in part 
dissipated that immense cloud of ignorance which hung 
upon the.dwellings of the humbler classes, and shut out the 
pure, the eternal rays of Heaven’s own knowledge. 
Much has been thus achieved to raise the ignorant from 
their degraded condition and to delight the heart of hu- 
manity—but how much? Are the blessings of knowledge 
now universally or even generally dispensed? Is it a 
prodigy to find a parent, or still more a child, for whose 
intellectual wants no provision has been made? Were we 
speaking of Sweden we mightalmostsay asmuch; butinthis 
country much, very much, is still to be done, ere the boast 
can be made, that ignorance in its worst forms, stupid and 
demoralizing ignorance, no longer curses theland. From 
official returns of the year 1828 it appears, that not more 
than one-twelfth part of the population enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of education, and the few years that have since 
elapsed, although years of decided improvement, cannot 
have greatly altered the proportion. Here then we havea 
fact, a startling, an appalling fact, in the statistics of 
education, which must grieve the man who, anxiots for the 
welfare of his fellow-citizens, wants the power to carry into 
effect his benevolent wishes, and bring the blush of shame 
over the face of those who, in possession of the power to do 
so, lave not felt the inclination. The people of this 
country in the proportion say, of ten to one, are destitute of 
the advantages and pleasures of knowledge—what is the 
cause of this mighty evil ? 

We have only to refer to the actual condition of the 
uneducated for one of the most direct answers to this 
question, and that answer is—Poverty. _The great mass of 
the population of this couatry is composed of those to 
whom labour is the only inheritance, and the produce of 
whose exertions scarcely suffices for the support of them- 
selves and their little ones. This remark applies both to 
the manufacturing and the rural districts, and in the latter, 
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especially, the value of labour is reduced far below the 
scale which ensures any considerable degree of comfort, or 
even forms a protection against the inroads of want. 
Anxious, then, as parents among the humbler classes may 
be to see the minds of their children expanded by educa- 
tion, or to receive some sparks of that knowledge which 
may be afterwards kindled into a generous flame by the 
breath of cultivation, their anxiety must exhaust itself in 
fruitless wishes, for stern necessity forbids the gratifica- 
tion of such truly parental desire, by withholding the 
resources essential to that gratification. They not only 
are unable to pay the teacher for the services their children 
require, but they also require for themselves the produce of 
their children’s labour at a very early period, to eke out 
their-own miserable earnings, and to form a joint stock, 
which is barely sufficient to provide for the whole the 
necessaries of life. Are they to be still and for ever de- 
barred those advantages of mental culture which their own 
unassisted efforts and incompetent means cannot procure 
for them? Are they to be always ignorant, depraved, 
a benighted class of beings, and strangers to the pleasures 
of intellect, enslaved by sensuality ? What man, to whom 
knowledge and science, and refinement, are dear, but lifts 
up his voice and feels his heart beat with generous indigna- 
tion, against the perpetuation of such monstrous disorder ? 
Do I speak too strongly when I say the people ought 
to be, mustbe educated? The pleasures of knowledge 
and science, that portion of them which is suited to their 
humble condition and their moderate wishes, must be 
given to them if we would see them other than they are, 
despising the low haunts of intemperance, fleeing the 
temptations to sinfulness and crime, living with each as 
rational beings, valuing themselves without pride on their 
noblest part—the mind, learning from visible objecis 
something of those which are invisible and far more 
glorious, and raising the eye of faith to the Author of all 
being, lighted up with reason, intelligence, and revelation. 
Can we note the small amount of their pleasures and re- 
creations without wishing to see them increased or super- 
seded by such as are far more rationai and pure? Can 
we sigh on account of their mortifications, deprivations, 
and sorrows, without desiring for them the possession of 
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that divine philosophy, which, like the hand of Providence, 
«tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” and which sound, 
moral education, would breathe into theirsouls? ‘‘ Know- 
ledge,” said our immortal bard, ‘‘ is the wing wherewith we 
fly to heaven ;” and how hard alotis that of the poor to 
whom this knowledge comes not, who, so scantily furnished 
with the goods of life, participating in so few of the advan- 
tages of the social state, are also left to pine without hope 
in menfal darkness, and to be spotted, contaminated,-as 
every temptation leads captive their unformed moral feel- 
ings, by vice and infamy. Letthem receive and enjoy such 
additions to their domestic pleasures as instruction pro- 
vides. Let them share in that refinement which shall 
abstract them from the low, sensual indulgences to which 
they are too prone. Let them be provided with the safe- 
guards attendant upon moral culture. And let them feel 
the inspiration of that enlightened piety which sees God in 
ed thing and every thing i in God. They have a right to 
all this 


‘This sacred right, the lisping babe proclaims 
To be inherent in him, by Heaven’s will, 

For the protection of his innocence; 

And the rude boy,—who, having overpast 

The sinless age, by conscience is enrolled, 

Yet mutinously knits his angry brow, 

And lifts his wilful hand on mischief bent, 

Or turns the godlike faculty of speech 

To impious use—by process indirect 

Declares his due, while he makes known his need.’ 


If we wish to see around us a contented, cheerful, moral, 
and religious population; if we could secure on imperish- 
able foundations the welfare and happiness of the socia! 
state; if we would rise to true greatness and glory, and 
become an ornament and an example among nations, we 
must give education to the people, we must preene its 
qualities and administer it in a purer form to those who 
have hitherto been gifted with its advantages, and we rust 
send it forth to every quarter of our land, and to every 
member of the state. No walk of life must be \e/t unvisiied 
by its light, no mind must thirst in vain for its :¢{veshmens, 
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no heart must pant unnoticed for the cordial, and the 
blessing it may be made to impart. Upon whom the ex- 
tensive duty of administering it lies, I, at present, say not : 
this I will say, Whoever possesses the power and means of 
performing it, and fails in the performance or turns not 
his mind to the subject, is guilty of injustice to a numerous, 
a useful, a neglected and suffering part of the community. 
And if there ever was a time when the general education 
of the people became absolutely necessary, and might be 
accomplished with more than usual facility, that time is 
the present. I see this facility in the improvements re- 
cently made in the art of printing, by whose aid the price 
of literature is so greatly reduced as to render it a com- 
paratively easy thing to purchase a small useful library. 
No single event in the annals of the world effected a 
mightier revolution among the civilized part of mankind 
than the discovery of printing the recent improvements 
seem to mark another era, and to precede another glorious 
revolution. The applicatien of steam to the ‘* Immortal 
Press, has made it more immortal. It provides for an 


, increase in the number of books beyond all calculation ; 


and however large may be the demand of the public in 
this direction, let them thirst for reading as much as they 
will, it will be easy to multiply the supply of books in the 
‘required ratio. Whenever it may happen that we shall 
have an intelligent and universally:reading population, 
the resources of this country, in her artizans and her im- 
provements, will be found fully equal to the demand made 
upon them. What time, then, can be more favorable to 
the general diffusion of education, than that in which 
books may be rapidly and cheaply prepared for the use of 
all who need them in which a numerous body of men are 
engaged in simplifying knowledge, and adapting its ele- 
ments to the comprehension of the unformed mind, and 
others are prepared to multiply the productions of their 
generous labour to an extent and with a rapidity, to all 
times but the present unknown. As it would be strictly 
impossible without the aid of printing to solve the preblem 
of general education, and all but impossible without the 
recent improvements in the art, to place a library, how- 
ever small, by the fireside of the cottager or the artizan ; 
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so does the present state of the art suggest the universal 
education of the people, and present the means for carry- 
ing it into effect. 

We may view the subject in another light. The press 
teems with productions. It sends them forth at an unpre- 
cedentedly cheap rate. How necessary is it, how essential 
to their morality, that the multitude should possess a dis- 
criminating power, and be able to supply the cravings of 
the expanding mind with wholesome aliment! If the public 
taste is vitiated and corrupt there will always be men base 
enough to pander to it. No corrective of this evil can be 
found so full and efficient as that of education. Open 
the minds of the ignorant and instil there the wholesome 
sweets of knowledge, give them the means of judging 
between the useful and the pernicious— between that which 
shall add to their first acquirements, give strength to their 
principles, and adorn their intellectual nature by instilling 
the love of order, of virtue, and of religion, and that which 
shall lay prostrate the rising fabric of decency and me- 
rality, and drive them to herd with the slaves of anarchy, 
violence and impiety ; and you shall see them putting forth 
this discriminating power to their own advantage and the 
well-being of society. You shall see them rejecting with 
disdain the trash and poison vended by the profligate por- 
tion of the press, and applying themselves only to the 
sound, the innocent, and the good. 

To me it seems that the extension of political rights 
requires the extension also of education. By the changes 
which have marked our times, the people, as distinguished 
from the privileged classes, have been elevated much above 
the place they once occupied in the political scale. The 
Reform Bill, a grating termin the ears of despotism, but 
one that harmonizes, nevertheless, with true freedom—the 
Reform Bill has accomplished that in politics, which print- 
ing did for science and morals, produced an immense 
amount of good, but opened at the same time a field in 
which mischievous spirits may gratify their evil propensities. 
This is, in effect, but saying what no one will deny, that 
with all the good that results from human efforts there is 
blended an alloy of evil; for I censure not, but applaud 
every effort intended to secure the alienable rights and 
liberties of the governed, and to place governors under a 
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judicious and wise restraint. The opening view of liberty 
is a lovely view. But we must beware, lest liberty run 
into licentiousness lest the enfranchised exércise their 
new powers to thei own injury and the destruction of public 
order. The parent-bird assists her new-fledged brood, and 
guides them when they essay their powers of fight; and 
when a people have acquired, and are acquiring, that 
power which they had not previously wielded, they also 
require some safeguard, which shall secure themselves and 
the body politic from disaster. That safeguard is to be 
found in the prevalence of sound knowledge. Knowledge 
must be the safety-value ofthe political machine. It is 
high time then, that it be urged forward with an accelerated 
course; that it be spread over the face of the land, that it 
be imparted to every mind. Its effect will be to correct 
extravagant notions, and to suppress exorbitant claims. It 
will teach those who are conscious to the importance of 
their own rights to respect the rights of others, and forbid 
the attempt to separate their interests from those of the 
general body, and to exalt them by the subversion of order 
and the overthrow of all rule. The following sentiments of 
Baron Cuvier are in the spirit of these remarks, and even 
exceed it: ‘‘ Give schools before political rights; make 
citizens comprehend the duties that the state of society 
imposes upon them; teach them what are political rights 
before you offer them for enjoyment. Then all ameliora- 
tions will be made without causing a shock; then, each 
new idea, thrown upon good ground, will have time to 
germinate, to grow and to ripen, without convulsing the 
social body. Imitate nature, who, in the developement of 
beings, acts by gradation, and gives time to every member 
of her most powerful elements.—Institutions must have 
eyes to produce all their fruits.” 

The state if crime in this country demands education 
for the people. If 

‘« A single gaol in Alfred’s golden reign 
Might half the nation’s criminal’s contain,” 

crimes have strangely multiplied since the time of that 
wise Sovereign—our prisons have long been numerous, 
and for the most part crowded with inmates. Till lately 
our penal laws resembled those of Draco, they were written 
in blood, now they have lost much of their savage cha- 
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racter; but whether severe, or mild, they have failed to 
eradicate crime—that pestilent weed which deforms the 
face of society and poisons its happiness. Nor is it a 
rational expectation that this shall ever be done. Attempts 
may be made, however, to check its growth, and to lessen 
the dissemination of its poison. Punitive methods have 
had a fair trial, and been found to fail ; and it now becomes 
the sacred duty of legislators to have recourse to other 
methods. in addition to the former, and endeavour by 
these more decidedly to secure the peace, and preserve the 
morals of society. Whien they see that institutions and 
laws, venerable only for their antiquity, do not effect that 
reformation which every lover of mankind ardently desires 
to witness, they must surely feel the imperious necessity of 
framing new institutions and new laws, which shall be 
wisely adapted to the condition and the exigencies of the 
people. If they cannot annihilate crime by dealing with 
it after it has been committed, let them try to prevent the 
commission of it. ‘ Prevention,’ says the proverb, ‘is better 
than cure.’ And unless I greatly err injudgment the means 
of prevention are near at hand. Universal education pre- 
sents those means. Administer this immensely powerful 
check to vice and profligacy ; cause this great blessing to 
come over the minds of the people; let it be impressed, 
especially, upon the infant—the youthful mind, which, if 
it receive not good impressions 1s the more open to the 
contamination of evil; and we shall hear less of over- 
charged prisons, of youthful delinquency, and hoary crime, 
and our feelings will be less frequently harrowed up by 
public executions. I know that there are persons who deny 
the soundness of this opinion, who connect knowledge and 
crime together, and maintain that the one has increased in 
the same ratio with the other. What then, he who has 
been taught to perceive the value of honesty, and all moral 
behaviour, is the first to become dishonest and immoral. 
He whose mental tastes have been cultivated, and who 
has been made sensible of the pleasures attendant upon 
the cultivation, is more ready to hasten to the haunts of 
intemperance and the beastly lair of guilt. He who has 
learnt in what manner society is hnked together, and im- 
bibed a love of order, is therfore eager to disturb that order, 
and torun riot under the banners of confusion. And he to 
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whose heart religion has been brought, pure, vital, and 
heavenly religion, who is conscious of her worth, and 
venerates her essence, is the more eager to throw off her 
restraints, and to rush, with frantic infatuation, into the 
vortex of impiety! Can such reasoning satisfy one mind 
over which prejudice has not spread its entangling net ? 
But are there no facts to set the question at rest? Do we 
find in Prussia or Sweden, the most notorious profligacy 
and the foullest crimes, for the people of these countries are 
among the best-instructed? Are our countrymen of 
North Britain more immoral and vicious than those of the 
South? There is, in fact, a necessary connexion—not 
between knowledge, but—between ignorance and crime. 
This has been demonstrably proved by an examination into 
the private history of those whom the hand of justice has 
endeavoured to arrest in the midst of their criminal excesses. 
The great majority of public criminals are persons for 
whom education has done nothing. The theory, there- 
fore, which assumes that education, would greatly improve 
the manners and the morals of the people, is borne out by 
facts ; and the subject, in this view of it, assumes additional 
importance, and suggests very grave and weighty con- 
siderations. If Education is the charm to preserve the 
youthful mind from contamination; if it will lessen the 
Instances of mature and aged profligacy ; if it will save 
immortal beings from degradation and ruin on earth, and 
shame and anguish before an immortal Judge,—what 
claims are more urgent, what appeals have more of the 
eloquence of nature and of truth, than those which come 
from the un-instructed, and whose objects are the simple, 
the purifying, the ennobling pleasures of knowledge? We 
have banished political slavery from this favored land, and 
yet we allow aslavery ten thousand times more pernicious— 
the slavery of the mind, a licenced foe to the public weal, 
to stalk abroad, and bruise and crush the moral strength 
with its iron fetters ! W. 
(To be continued.) 
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To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Srr,—We are arrived at an important crisis in the 
history of our religion. The enemy is abroad watching an 
opportunity to crush us to the very earth. The hue and 
ery is raised, and far and wide the bloodhounds of super- 
stition are ready, seeking to drive us from our places of 
refuge; from the temples of our God. The name of 
Unitarian is a scorn and reproach on theearth. A mark 
is set like the brand of a murderer, on all vho dare openly 
acknowledge this persuasion. It is useless to deny these 
assertions ; it would be childish to conceal their truth. 
** Facts are stubborn things.” When we see our congre- 
gations decreasing; our places of worship torn from us; 
our families struggling through the world under the ban of 
infidelity and irreligion ;—are we to sit by quietly, and 
say the times are prosperous? Let us not so deceive our- 
selves. We must up and be doing. We must arise in a 
body, and stem the tide of public opinion, lest it sweep us 
onward to destruction. No petty jealousies, no sill 
scruples, should deter us from joining together, in the bond 
of brotherhood, for the sake of the general welfare. We 
must root up prejudices, reform abuses, stir up our energies, 
redeem our character asa religious body, and once more 
set the pillar of Truth on a firm basis ? 

Can this be effected? The voice of hope answers—yes ; 
even the spread of erroneous opinions, when united to 
zeal and energy, assures us of its practicability. Let 
us not then slumber at our posts. The harvest is ripe, let 
but the reapers be forthcoming, and the gathering will 
be plentiful. In the first place, our xame is obnoxious. 
Many are shunned—not on account of their conduct—not 
even from a difference of opinion, but merely from being 
called Unitarians. A superstitious horror is attached to 
the name. Ifit cannot be shaken off, why not be ¢ontent 
with being simply ‘followers of Christ.” It may be said, 
we have no wish to arrogate the title of Unitarians. Then, 
at least, amongst ourselves, let us drop the distinction, and 
be recognized generally by the ennobling denomination of 
Christians. 
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But we must be Christians, not in name only, but in 
deed and intruth. It is necessary to follow up the spirit, 
as well as the letter of the Gospel. Alas! how many fail 
in this respect! Where is the zeal which sent a few poor 
men through the world, preaching a doctrine despised and 
ridiculed? Where is the apostolic simplicity of former 
ages? Where do we find the spirit of Christ, inculeating 
love towards our enemies, placed in opposition to the re- 
vengeful spirit of the world? It is sought for in vain. 
“The gold is become dim! and the most fine gold is 
changed.” 

We require a revival of the Christian doctrine in all its 
original-purity. To effect this we must cast off the slough 
of ages, and taking the precepts of Jesus as our guide, 
stand forward as the champions of religious liberty. No 
longer should we see thousands of our fellow-countrymen 
bound hand and foot in the trammelsof mysterious dogmas, 
whilst we look on with supine indifference. Let us loose 
their cords; let us burst their bonds asunder. A hundred 
men, such as Priestley was, or as is, preaching to 
multitudes on the hill-sides, warning alike the peer, and the 
beggar, from errors that cloud the brightness of Truth, 
would effect more in one year, than a thousand of our pre- 
sent ministers, teaching in the usual way, in fifty. The 
peoples ears are open to receive the knowledge which edi- 
fieth; their minds are prepared by the present rapid spread 
ofsound instruction, for a religion that appeals to the under- 
standing as well as to theheart. Let butthe gospel bepreach- 
ed, and assuredly the common people will hear it gladly. 
Is there not one man? are there not many men amongst 
us who will come forward in the good cause, and diffuse a 
new spirit through our churehes, reanimating the hopes of 
those who are now almost despairing, and opening the 
eyes and ears of the mentally blind and deaf, who can 
neither hear nor see, the beauty of religious truth? 
Amongst those who are now starting into life as ministers 
of the Gospel, surely some may be found ready and willing 
to exett themselves,—to throw off the cloak of indifferenee, 
under which (with reverence I say it) some of our present 
teachers conceal their best qualities ; and, literally follow- 
ing in the steps of their blessed master, to go about doing 
goed. The religion of Christ, distinguished as it is for 
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simplicity, demands a corresponding simplicity in its dif- 
fusion. No ornaments are required to set forth its beauty. 
All such would be meretricious. Simplicity in thought, 
in word, in action, is all that is necessary. In imagina- 
tion, I see a hushed and attentive multitude, hanging on 
the words of a teacher, who casts far from him all strange 
doctrines, and preaches Christ only in precept and prac- 
tice. Heis above the world—therefore are his words of 
great influence ; he speaks ofits follies and vanities,—and 
the hearts of his hearers re-echo the truth of his sayings ; 
he warns them ofa present and future judgment,--and they 
tremble in the midst of their sins; he pictures the happi- 
ness of those who overcome the world, who pass the fiery 
trial in safety,—and in their souls they meditate on virtuous 
endeavours, on strivings after goodness of life and purity 
of conduct. Itracethe same preacher in the homes of 
the distressed, visiting the fatherless and widows in their 
.affliction ; comforting the broken in spirit, and denying 
himself luxuries to make the heart of the poverty-stricken 
sing for joy. Wherever his services are required, there 
ishe found. Like the apostles of old, he seeks in every 
possible manner to lead back the strayed sheep, and from 
sequestered spots, to gather all into the fold of his master. 
His followers emulate his zeal, and far and near is felt the 
influence of their exertions. ‘ Behold,” say the bystan- 
ders “‘ here is true’Christianity, exemplified in the conduct 
of these people. We respect, we venerate them, and we 
will be one with them.” Then alone will God’s will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. Then alone will his pur- 
poses be fulfilled, and peace reign over the earth, with 
good will towards men. It is probable, it is possible that 
such a state of things may be brought to pass. « Let each 
individually work to promote it ; let all join in one grand 
effort to shake the foundations of superstition and error, 
and preserve the temple of pure and undefiled religion, 
whose builder and maker is God. 
A FRIEND TO THE TRUTH. 
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Our city has been thrown into great excitement, by the 
revival of a religious controversy, between the Trinitarians 
and Unitarians; and for the benefit of our distant readers 
we will state the circumstances under which this contro- 
versy arose, and the manner in which it has, so far, been 
conducted. The circumstances are these :— 

A few weeks since it was announced to us by means of 
placards headed ‘ Unitarianism,” that the Rev. Daniel 
Bagot, of Newry, would preach two Sermons in St. 
Sidwell’s Church, on the Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and answer the objections of Arians and Socinians to that 
doctrine. 

This announcement was novel in its kind, to the citizens 
of Exeter. They have for the last ten or fifteen years been 
tolerably quiet so far as relates to religious controversy. 
Few, if any, of their orthodox Ministers have during that 
period, entered into the field to break a lance with Unita- 
rians. Probably they may have despised the task, or pro- 
bably they may have preferred peace and quietness to the 
busy stir of a theological warfare. 

The placard we allude to, excited no small degree of 
interest on another account. Mr. Bagot had been recently 
engaged in a religious controversy with the Rev. John Scott 
Porter, one of the Ministers of the Unitarian congrega- 
tion in Belfast. It was currently reported that Mr. Porter 
had been completely defeated by Mr. Bagot, that many 
others had fallen dead, never to rise again, under the 
weight of his argument ; that he usually ‘ killed a man a 
week,” and Congregations were gradually changing their 
views, and leaving their Ministers. . At the arrival of so 
renowned achampion as Mr. Bagot, there was, as might 
be expected, a general desire in this city to see and hear 
him. Goodly men, and women not a few, crowded to 
catch the sayings of this mighty man of valour. 

We ourselves, likewise went and heard Mr. Bagot, and 
we listened to him attentively. He has a good voice, 
clear, and strong. His delivery is animated. He hasa 
happy knack at keeping his audience awake by means of 
certain sayings, and tappings upon the little holy book. 
He turns to his texts with great facility. Probably he has 
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of late had so much experience in this way, that he cannot 
forget where each friend is to be found, and how he may 
be best employed. 

‘‘ Besides ’tis known he” can “ speak Greek 

‘« As naturally as pigs squeak :” 

«« And Hebrew roots, although they’re found 

“‘ To flourish most in barren ground, 

‘* He had such plenty as suflic’d 

“To make some think him circumcis’d.” 

He is very fond of personifying his opponent, Arian, 
Socinian, or Roman Catholic. And having placed them 
in a position which they themselves would have been 
ashamed to take ; he whirls his mighty staff, and strikes 
the pigmies down to earth. It is surprising, nay, we will 
even say, it is wonderful to see how cleverly and Don-like 
he disposes of his antagonist. Mr. Bagot is truly an. in- 
genious and clever man. But we say nothing for his fair- 
ness and candour either in stating or conducting an 
argument. He is the most perfect sophist we ever heard. 
His arguments are false to the very core. And in despite 
of his arts of oratory, (which are many and great,) they 
have neither sufficient scriptural force, nor enough of 
common honesty, to affect any man that is tolerably well 
informed on the points at issue. 

We will give our readers a specimen of his logic, of 
which by the way he is wondrously proud. 


Unity implies a plurality ; 
God is one ; 
Therefore there is a plurality of persons in the Godhead. 


A complexity of grammatical structure in any passage, 
implies a complexity of nature in the person there spoken of; 
Several passages which speak of Jesus Christ are of a 
complex grammatical structure ; 
Therefore Jesus Christ has a complex nature. 


A number of passages teach the Godhead of the Father ; 

A number of passages teach the Godhead of the Son ; 

And it follows that if you deny the truth of the last 
proposition you deny the truth of the first, and advance 
the doctrine of the Atheist. 
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Christ is said to be.the image of God ; 

“Image of God means the offshining splendour of the 
Father's glory ;” 

Therefore Christ was God. 


Pilate said unto Jesus, art thou the king of the Jews? 
Jesus said Lam; 

The government of the Jews was a Theocracy, the head 
of which was Jehovah ; 

Therefore Jesus Christ was Jehovah. 


If Christ be not God 
Trinitarians are guilty of Idolatry. 


_ But if Christ be God 
Then Unitarians are guilty of Sacralege!!! 


The language is not ours, neither are the arguments. 
They are Mr. Bagot’s. | And how conclusive they are!!! 
Surely the man that would resist their force, must, as 
Mr. Bagot observed, ‘‘ have made up his mind not to be 
convinced.” 

But observe the courage of the man, and ask yourselves 
the question if it would not be perfect ‘‘ audacity and 
arrogance” in any one to confront him. _ He said in hig 
second discourse, ‘‘ I am aware that there is an Unitarian 
Meeting in this City. 1am also aware that there are 
Unitarian Ministers in this City, and I now say that if 
these Ministers should in their wisdom, prudence, and 
sound discretion, think of replying to my sermons, I will 
return to this city, and preach a series of discourses in 
answer to them.” Valorousman! We neither mistook 
his meaning nor the expression of feeling on the part of 
his audience, which followed his challenge. We read in 
that feeling, no small confidence that Mr. Bagot would 
slay the defenders of Unitarianism in Exeter, and have the 
honour to sing a requiem over the ashes of the dead. 

Mr. Bagot’s challenge was accepted, and placards to this 
” effect, headed ‘ Orthodoxy,” were issued, purporting that 
the Rev. H. Acton would deliver two lectures in George's 

geting, in which he would advocate the doctrine of the 

Deity of the Father, and reply to Mr. Bagot. 
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On the 9th instant Mr, Acton preached his first lecture, 
before a numerous and respectable audience, when he fully 
established his first and fundamental principle that “ there 
is but one God, the Father.” 

His second discourse was principally devoted to the 
consideration of the most important passages, advanced in 
proof of theDeity of Jesus Christ, and we here cannot deny 
ourselves the,expression of delight which we shared when 
listening to the masterly manner in which he conducted 
his exaniination of those passages: and to the bursts of 
eloquence which accompanied every exposition of doctrine. 

Mr. Acton, as did also Mr. Bagot, preached a third 
sermon in which the points undertaken to be proved by 
each party were further considered. 

Mr. Bagot returned to Exeter, to redeem his pledge. 
Notice was accordingly given that he would preach three 
discourses on the Doctrine of the Trinity, and ¢emperately 
consider the objections of Mr. Acton. After each of 
which discourses a collection would be made to defray 
Mr. Bagot’s expences, and the remainder be handed over 
to him towards building a school for the Protestant poor 
in his parish. 

We attended these discourses, and from having been 
assured by placard that Mr. Acton’s arguments would be 
temperately considered, we were in hopes that this would 
be the case. But what will our readers say, when we 
declare upon honour, that we never witnessed a more 
unhandsome, ungentlemanly, not to say, unchristian 
treatment of an opponent than Mr. Bagot’s treatment of 
Mr. Acton. He misstated his arguments, He sneered at 
and then ridiculed them. He ascribed to him sayings 
which he never uttered. He rejected all the authorities: 
which had .been produced by his opponent for departures. 
from the commonly received version of the Scriptures. 
He cared not “ for Bishop this or Archbishop that, Calvin, 
Luther, Lowth, or Newcome.” He threw all. arguments: 
deduced ‘* from authorities overboard.” He would “ have 
nothing to do with authorities.” He would ‘come to the 
word of inspiration.” He would “ be guided only by the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit.”” As for the- eonduct of his 
opponent, in the exposition of the Scriptures, he, Mr. 
Bagot considered it to be “ audacious and arrogant,” and: 

* 
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characterized ‘‘ by a gross ignorance of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages,” and of the Scriptures themselves. 
And he would tell his “reverend and respected opponent,” 
that it might ‘‘ do very well for him, while in health, to 
deny the Godhead of the Saviour, but when he, Mr. Acton, 
should lie on the bed of sickness and death he would be 
constrained to confess his errors, as a believer in Socinian- 
ism: and then probably his repentance would come too 
late, since the gates of mercy would for ever be closed 
against him.”’ We see by a pamphlet now lying before 
us, that Mr. Bagot has been pursuing a similar line of 
conduct to this in Leeds. He poured out his venom 
against the Unitarians in that town, in almost the same 
style and same language that he has adopted in the pre- 
sent case. He said in Leeds ‘‘ These men (meaning the 
Unitarians) are worse than the Devil himself, for even the 
devils said of Christ, ‘Thou art the Son of God the Holy 
One of Israel.’”” And we may safely appeal to those who 
have heard Mr. Bagot in Exeter, for a corroboration of 
our statement, that he has lost nothing of his scurrility by 
coming southwards. 

Exclusively of this, did he, we may be asked, confute the 
arguments of his opponent ? We answer, he did not. He 
did not meet Mr. Acton’s arguments. He either misre- 
presented them, or altogether evaded the point in question. 
He made many and great pretensions to a knowledge of 
the original languages of the Scriptures. We will for the 
present admit the truth of his pretensions. But certainly 
not, as he would wish us and all who heard him to do, to 
the denial of an equal knowledge of those languages on the 
part of the Unitarians. ‘ 

Notice was given by Mr. Bagot, of a fourth Sermon 
to be delivered on the 28th instant, at half-past ten 
o'clock, in the morning. The object of that discourse, 
lie told us, would be, to shew the dangerous tendency of 
Unitarian doctrines, and their ‘soul withering influence.” 

We heard this discourse. The preacher commenced 
with the consideration of a few remaining arguments 
advanced by Mr. Acton, against the Deity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He then entered upon the express ob- 
ject of his discourse, by observing that, “it is the 
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influence and effect of Unitarianism, to lead to, and 
encourage a disrespect for the word of God.” And he 
referred his hearers to the conduct of Mr. Acton, ‘in this 
controversy for a proof of his statement. He observed, 
secondly, that ‘if Unitarianism does not lead to open 
Infidelity, it is connected with religious scepticism.” And 
in proof of this position, he said ‘* Mr. Acton had in con- 
clusion of one of his discourses, expressed himself as 
follows,” :—‘* God only knows which of us is right and 
which is wrong :” ‘ plainly shewing (said Mr. Bagot), his 
doubt and scepticism upon a point, on which, if he had 
been taught of the Holy Spirit, be would have been 
certain.” Unitarianism, he further observed, is a system 
of negatives, and does not differ much from the doctrine of 
Mahomet. Unitarianism also destroys the infinite cha- 
racter of the Father’s Love; for it represents him as giving 
up for the redemptionof the world, only a finite and created 
being. Unitarianism is incompatible with the employment of 
peace here and everlasting happiness hereafter. In making 
these statements Mr. Bagot left no art unpractised to 
subject Unitarians to general contempt and abhorrence. 
As when in Leeds so here, he represented us as worse than 
Devils ; and declared of Belsham and Priestley, that they 
derived their particular views of the Saviour “ from no 
other source than the Abominable Impurities of their 
own hearts.”” Notsatisfied with this, he had ‘ the audacity 
and utter wrecklessness” to make statements respecting 
the death of Dr. Priestley, the entire error of which state- 
ments had been proved by a pamphlet, published at Leeds, 
where observations of a sumnilar kind had been made by 
him. 


Mr. Acton also issued a placard, a copy of which is 
subjoined : 

TrinrrartanisM.—A Lecture will be delivered in 
George’s Chapel, South-street, on Sunday Evening next, 
the 30th instant, by the Rev. Henry Acton, on the intro- 
duction of St. John’s Gospel, when the Unitarian view of 
that sublime passage of Scripture will be correctly stated, 
and vindicated on Scriptural grounds. In this, and two 
following Lectures, (to be delivered on Thursday evening, 
the 3d, and Sunday evening, the 6th of September,) the 
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Doctrine of the sole Deity of the Farner will be further 
defended against the recent Discourses of the Rev. Daniel 
Bagot. Every specific Charge of Ignoranee or Misrepre- 
sentation, in reference to former Arguments, will be dis- 
tinctly met, and either the Charge shall b, in every instance 
Confuted by Faets, or the Error shall be fully acknow- 
ledged. ‘ Strike but Hear.” ’ 
J.C. 
Exeter, August 28th, 1835. 


Letter, designed for the Epistulary department of a new 
edition of ‘‘ Elegant Extracts” :— 


Exeter 8th of Augt 1835 
Reverend Sir 
I really thought by what you heard advanced by that man 
of God in St Sidwells Church that you would be ashamed 
to preach any more of your Diabolical doctrine but I 
perceive your Craft is in dander if you had Calld out all 
that vast multitude there Collected not one of fifty but 
approved of what was there advanced to be perfectly 
Consistent with reason & scripture & for your souls sake 
desist I do not see the least grounds that one of you can 
be saved it is nothing more or less than the doctrine of 
Devils what you preach & what I have heard my self if 
we had many such Ministers to resist your devilish doctrine 
we should soon the Unitarian fiend expel & Chase their 
doctrine back to hell which I pray may be the case 

Yours &.c M W 


“Scenes and Characters illustrating Christian Truth. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Ware.—No.1. Trial and Self- 
Discipline. By Miss Savace. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court; Sold also by J. 
Mardon, 19, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 1835,” 


We have great pleasure in recommending this little 
publication to the perusal and purchase of our readers, 
It is the first of a series of Illustrations of Christian Truth = 
to be edited by the Rev. H. Ware, of America. — It incul. 
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cates its moral by means of a tale: a similar mode of in- 
struction to that adopted by Miss Martineau, in her work 
on Political Economy. And we owe our most sincere 
thanks to Miss Savage, for the very able and interesting 
manner in which she has executed her work. Scenes and 
Characters are described with great power and vivacity: 
they are true to nature. The mind sees and feels all that 
it dwells upon, and the heart is deeply moved to a practice 
of the instructions which it receives. That our readers 
may be the better able to judge of the merits of this 
number, we will with their leave, present them with an 
extract from its pages. 


“ CHANGE AT WOODLAND. 


*¢ ARE you not well?‘ anxiously inquired Emma of her husband 
as he stood one morning waiting for the carriage that was to take 
him to the city. 

** Perfectly so,’ was the hasty reply, while an alternate flush 
and paleness crossed his cheek. ‘* Have I given you a note,’ he 
suddenly asked, ‘ that I brought out last evening from Mrs, Dav- 
enport ? No! Then I have been very negligent.’ 

“<It is only,’ said Emma, carelessly reading and throwing down 
the note, ‘‘an invitation to dine with her to-day with those tedious 
Dunmores ; J shall be thankful when this round of bridal parties, 
is accomplished. Your aunt desires me to bring Elien, I am no- 
thing in ker eyes without Ellen, and she, poor child, would be 
nothing if her resemblance to you were less striking. Am J not 
very ungrateful to this good aunt, who loves my better half so well, 
even though she does see no worth at all in the other moiety ?” 

& “Emma,” said Mr. Spencer in a tone of irritation foreign to 
himself, ‘* will you, or not, give me an answer ?”’ 

“« My dear husband, what have I said ?’’ inquired the amazed 
wife. 

“‘ Nothing, you have said nothing, my love. John is very dila- 
tory this morning. I will send the carriage back for you, and 
shall depend on-seeing you at three o’clock.” 

“Ob no, J cannot go this beautiful autumnal day. My heart 
always sinks at the first stroke of the horses’ hoofs on the city 
pavement, and I should be quite in despair to be going to listen to 
Mrs. Davenport’s cold remarks to me, when the birds are singing 
their Jast sweet songsat Woodland. Besides, J want to take a run 
in the forest with my little darling.’ cried Emma fondly, as a 
child of three years’ old bounded into the parlour, fresh and bloom- 
ing, and with fairy-footed lightness sprung to her father’s arms, 
and clung laughing round bis neck. He kissed her cheeks alter- 
nately many times. But suddenly released himself from her 
embrace, as with wondering looks she put her velvet hand to his 
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face ‘to wipe away, the tears which were in papa’s eyes.” 
Though this had escaped Emma’s notice, her heart was oppressed. 
She had disobliged her husband, she had selfishly consulted her 
own inclination ; and now, when free to indulge it, the promised 
pleasure seemed tasteless. The walk was delayed till Ellen's en- 
treaties could be no longer resisted, and she sauntered through 
woods, those palaces of nature, with an air as listless as if there 
was no majesty in the lofty pine, or beauty in the lowly violet. 

Such, however, is the power of childish gaiety, especially over 
a mother’s heart, that her spirits rose as she contemplated the joy- 
ous creature darting like a butterfly from object to object ;—now 
concealing herself behind a shrub or tree ; then starting forward, 
terrified by her own loneliness, and clinging to her mother with 
reiterated shouts of wild glee ; again running forward and as hasti- 
ly returning, to repeat over and over the rapturous frolic. ‘* Hush, 
hush, Elly ;I hear Phillis calling.’”’ And presently Phillis was 
seen, hurrying on as fast as her enfeebled limbs would allow, 
*€ Stop,” cried Mrs. Spencer, you are out of breath, Phillis; wait 
till [come up to you.’ But Phillis heeded not her own fatigue, 
till she had announced Mr. Spencer's retnrn home. 

*¢ What can have brought him home at this hour ?” 

*¢ J don’t know, replied Phillis,’ trembling with ill-concealed 
agitation. 
i Phillis had been a domestic in Judge Thurston’s family even be- 
fore Mrs. Spencer’s birth, She had had her own sorrows, much 
severe sickness, the loss of her dearest relations ; and her heart 
was feelingly alive to every thing that painfully touched the family 
she had long served. Through all, she had kept on her equalk 
course, walking her steady round with quiet self-command ; her 
calm countenance receiving, from any extraordinary conflict with- 
in, only a deepened shade of gravity. It isno wonder, then, that 
Emma took the alarm ; and, though half a mile from home, she 
knew not the Japse of a moment till she was at the door of the 
room to which her husband had retired. On entering, she found 
him standing motionless. A few hours had wrought a wonderful 
change. There was a fixed, unnatural expression of the eyes, 
while the deep crimson of his face was dreadfully contrasted with 
ashy paleness. ‘* My husband, my beloved husband, speak, speak 
to your Emma,” cried the distressed wife. An attempt to answer, 
terminating in a Jaugh, was the terrible response. In vain she 
bathed his hands with her tears, and exbausted every ephithet of 
tenderness ;—the power of speech seemed denied. Till suddenly 
with great effort, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Your grandfather in his old age 
is reduced to beggary. ‘The officers are now attaching my proper- 
ty ; they will be here this evening.’”? ‘The utterance of these 
words operated too powerfully upon nerves weakened by the con- 
cealed anxiety of several preceding weeks. A strong convulsive fit 
succeeded. Emma, in an agony of terror, applied, with trembling 
hands, every remedy brought by Phillis, whose presence of mind 
never forsook her in the moment of greatest extremity, All were 
in vain, till the physician, who had been immediately ealled, re- 
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lieved him by copious bieeding. With the return of consciousness, 
though extremely exhausted, Mr. Spencer desired an immediate 
interview with his grandfather. ** Wait till to-morrow, my dear 
sir,’ said the doctor; ‘* sleep is very important to you.’ And 
drawing Mrs. Spencer out of the room, ** Your husband, my dear 
madam,’’ said, he, ** must not be allowed to speak on any subject 
likely to interest him ; there is an evident determination of blood 
to the head,—every thing depends upon quiet. I am apprehensive 
also for the Judge ; an agitating scene may, I fear, bring on one 
of his paroxysms,”’ 

‘<1 have never known them produced by any mental affection ; 
—my grandfather, you know, bas great self-command.”’ 

“© Tam aware of that, and I hope there is no cause for uneasi- 
ness,’’ said the doctor. “ I do not wish to alarm, but only to put 
you on your guard.’ 

When Mrs. Spencer returned to the chamber, she found her hus- 
band commandIng Phillis in the most imperative toue to allow him 
to rise ; while she, with the gentlest persuasions, was striving to 
quiet the sufferer, ‘ Emma,’ cried he wildly, ‘I must, I will see 
the Judge;—you shall not—you cannot withhold me from him. 
it is necessary, it is absolutely indispensable. Let me see him 
while reason is granted me.” Emma cast a look of deep, imploring 
anxiety upon Phillis, who softly whispered in reply ; ‘ God hears 
and mercifully answers his creatures in the hour of need.’ 

Mrs. Spencer bad daily joined in the family worship. A glow of 
gratitude had sometimes warmed her heart, an awe of divine ma- 
jesty had occasionally impressed her mind,—reason had often 
acknowledged the dependance of the creature on the Creator, 
But in the short, fervent prayer she now offered, there was a feel- 
ing altogether new. The path-way to the presence of God seemed 
suddenly opened, No intervening object obscured the beamings 
of paternal love. A confidence of aid from the Source of “wisdom 
and of power imparted an internal strength she had never before 
experieneed, ‘You shall see my grandfather,’ said she calmly, ‘I 
know his presence can never be injurious to you. I will go and 
bring him myself.’ 

She opened the door of her grandfather’s study, a remote apart- 
ment, where he had been reading undisturbed by the painful events 
which Emma had now come to communicate, The doctor’s inti- 
mation that dangerous consequences might arise trom any uncom- 
mon excitement, and the perfect knowledge she knew he had of 
her grandfather’s case, filled her with a sudden, uncontrollable 
dread as she stood unperceived in his venerable presence. She re- 
treated, hesitating between conflicting fears. Again her uplifted 
heart sought the firmness that it needed, the aid which is never 
withheld from the sincere supplicant. She gently touched her 
grandfather’s arm to gain attention, and with quiet resolution 
briefly conveyed the tidings. The result proved that her hopes 
were not unfounded. Though surprised at the pecuniary embar- 
rassment, and pained by the illness of Mr, Spencer, there was no 
sudden irruption of feeling, no violent breaking-up of the barriers 
that guarded his serenity. The resources collected for the hour of 
tribulation were at hand to meet the emergency, and he stood at 
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the bed-side with a peaceful benignity that seemed at once to in- 
fuse into every mind a kindred composure. Phillis seized the op- 
portunity to retire from the room, fearing lest Mr. Spencer, not 
noticing her presence, might speak of private concerns not proper 
for her to hear. 

After a pause of a few moments, he turned to the Judge, and 
grasping his hand, said, ‘* My affairs, sir, are in a desperate state. 
Yet it is not for myself, but for you, that J am thus distressed,’ 

“ Have you done wrong, my son? Have you designedly injured 
any one ?’ 

‘ The only voluntary wrong has been the concealment from you ; 
which was from an ill-judged tenderness to my wife, together with 
and unwillingnes to give you anxiety. 1 hoped to struggle through.’ 

‘Say no more, my dear Henry ; if you have not dune Violence to 
your own conscience, fear not for any wound this may inftict on 
the feelings of your wife.’ - 

* But your own fortune, Sir, is involved in the general wreck. 
This place will be attached immediately ; Woodland, your home is 
lost.’ 

* Be calm, my son,’ said the Judge ; ‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions.’ The loss of an earthly home may help me to 
perceive with a clearer vision those blessed abodes. Take some 
Tepose now ; to-morrow we willspeak on the subject.’ 
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We read in the Articles of the Church of England, 
(Article xviii.) that ‘they are to be had accursed that 
presume to say, that every man shall be saved by the 
law or sect which he professeth, so that he be diligent to 
frame his life according to that law, and the light of 
nature!” ‘They are to be had accursed!” What is 
meant by ‘‘ accursed” ?—Does this mean, that all who 
entertain such liberal and charitable opinions, are to be 
therefore considered accursed of God? Does it mean 
that they are to be esteemed worthy of detestation from 
men ‘?Does it mean, that all who are liberal, or chari- 
table, or lax enough, (give the disposition what name you 
will,) to believe that in every sect, as well as in every 
nation, he that feareth God and worketh righteousness 
shall be accepted with bim, that the sincere and pious 
man of every denomination may hope for the blessings of 
salvation,—dces it mean, that all who entertain this 
liberal belief are to be accounted, for their belief, objects 
of divine wrath, and exposed to the penalty of eternal 
condemnation? Is this what is meant, by such persons 
being to be had “accursed?” If it be so, scarcely any 
language can be too strong, in which to denounce the 
bigotry and arrogance of this Article. This would be to 
declare error of opinion damnable in the boldest and 
fiercest terms; nay, it would be to make charity the 
worst of sins, instead of the perfection of the Christian law. 
No folly, no bigotry, no ecclesiastical presumption, could 
go beyond this. If this were the undoubted meaning of 
the framers of the Church Articles, their hearts and their 
judgments would be alike to be pitied. If this were the 
undoubted sense in which this Article is now received, 
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and subscribed to upon oath, by so many professed 
ministers of religion, it would be a sad evidence of the 
low state of our Christian knowledge and liberality. 

But though it must be allowed, that this is a sense by 
no means unlikely to occur to an ordinary reader, it will 
be alleged that this is not the true sense of the Article. It 
will be alleged that by the term “accursed,” in this 
Article, is not to be understood condemnation to future 
and eternal misery, but only liability to ecclesiastical 
censure. {t may be said that the expression is to be inter- 
preted in a technical, ecclesiastical sense, implying only 
that the persons so described are to be shunned and 
censured for their errors by the Church, are to be 
accounted unfit subjects for Christian fellowship and 
communion with faithful believers. This seems probable, 
and may be granted. The term ‘‘ accursed” certainly 
had such a sense in former times. Indeed, it is so used 
in the common translation of the Scriptures, and several 
times in the New Testament. The Apostle Paul says of 
himelf,—** I could wish that myself were’accursed from 
Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to- the 
flesh.” He means alienated from Christ, in a spiritual 
sense, deprived of the blessings of Christian faith, and of 
communion with Christ, which he then actually enjoyed. 
It is A strong expression of disinterested benevolence on 
the part of the Apostle, signifying that he should be not 
unwilling even to sacrifice his own Christian privileges, if 
thereby he could ensure the same privileges to his unbe- 
lieving countrymen. But it would be both false and 
unnatural to suppose the Apostle meant to declare his 
readiness to endure ihe everlasting condemnation of God 
for their sakes. Again, the same language is employed 
respecting others, in’ the Epistle to the Galatians. “If 
any man preach any other Gospel unto you than that ye 
have received, Jet him’ be accursed.” ‘This did not mean 
that the Galatians were to’ hate and abhor such a man 
themselves, or that they were to take upon themselves to 
pronounce his final condemnation before God. It only 
meant that they were to separate him from their company 
as a Christian Church,—to avoid all religious communion 
and intercourse with him lest they should appear to coun-~ 
tenanee his false gexpel. baa 
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- Now, this, it must be acknowledged, very much tends 

to do away with the appearance of extreme presumptiom 
and bigotry, which would otherwise attach to this Article. 
But does it entirely justify the Article, at the tribunal of 
reason, and in the estimation of Christian charity? Surely 
it must be one necessary excellence of a wise national 
church, if a national church is to exist, that its terms of 
communion should be as wide and liberal as possible, con- 
sistent with the fundamental articles of Christian belie?. 
Can it be just and decent to reject from such a communion 
all who shall happen to be subject to the amiable weak- 
ness, of believing that salvation may be found in all 
churches,—nay, even in every sect of the Christian 
woild,—provided only that the professors in every sect be 
piously sincere in their profession, and that they be diligent 
to frame their lives according to their respective convictions 
of religious truth and duty? Is this so guilty a stretch of 
liberality, that it deserves to be singled out as the sin, or 
one sin, which must especially disqualify all who encou- 
rage it for the privileges of Christian fellowship? Surely 
this is hard,—and scarcely consistent with the enlightened 
and charitable spirit of the gospel. Could not the framers 
apd imposers of the Thirty-nine Articles have found some 
anti Christian error more worthy of their anathemas, than 
the error, dreadtul though it be, of thinking that the good 
and virtuous of all sects may hope to be saved? But perhaps 
in their estimation there was no crime so great as secta= 
rianism, and no spirit so shocking as a latitudinarian 
spirit. Perhaps they were concerned for nothing so much 
as for keeping men within the pale of their own church, 
and therefore thought it proper to terrify them from any 
Jeaning to other sects, by hinting at the danger of thereby 
risking their eternal salvation. If we could suppose them 
to be at all actuated by such feelings, the Article might 
seem to be not unskilfully framed for the purpose, But 
let us adopt the charitable interpretation, and acquit them 
of any such intention; for many of them undoubtedly 
were great and good men. 

If, however, the sense of this Article be at all what I am 
now assuming it to be,—if by ‘‘the law or sect which 
every man professeth,’’ be meant the various sects or 
churches into which the Christian world was or is divided, 
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—surely it is time that this Article of our national esta- 
blishment were abolished or altered. Surely it does not 
become the most enlightened and most tolerant church in 
the world, to fulminate her denunciations so especially 
against these qualities, liberality and mercy. Let us hope 
that, whether early or late, whenever a revision of the 
Articles shall take place, it will be made a primary object, 
to free them from any thing which may have the appear- 
ance of setting limits to the saving mercy of God, 
towards the sincere professors of every sect, who are 
diligent to frame their lives according to their measure of 
faith and knowledge. 

Even the sense which we have thus far assumed, as 
belonging to the eighteenth Article of the Church of 
England, will not. be allowed by all her members to be 
the right sense. It will be maintained by many, that the 
Article was not intended to have any particular reference 
to the various sects and denominations of the Christian 
world. It was designed, we shall be told, only to ineul- 
cate the necessity of Christian faith in general,—the 
absolute necessity to salvation of receiving Christ as the 
only true Mediator and Saviour. By the ‘‘ sect or law 
which every man professeth,” is not meant the different 
systems of doctrine entertained amongst Christians, but 
the different systems of philosophy, or of false religion, 
embraced by the heathen aud unbelieving world. The 
Article was intended, in short, to confine salvation, not to 
the Church of England, but to the Church of Christ. 
This, (it may be said,) is evident from the allusion to the 
light of nature, as a guide to salvation, in the former part 
of the Article; and from the language of the latter part 
also, where no peculiar views of Christian doctrine are 
mentioned as essential to salvation, but it is simply de- 
clared, that ‘‘ holy scripture doth set out unto us only the 
name of Jesus Christ, whereby men must be saved.” 

This interpretation, it must be acknowledged, does again 
somewhat modify and mitigate the spirit of the article. 
This frees it from the charge of fostering sectarian bigotry, 
as between fellow disciples of the same Lord and Master. 
But even in this sense, it surely behoves men to be very 
careful how they embrace it,—how they encourage the 
thoughts and feelings, in respect to the ways of God, 
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which may not unnaturally be produced by it. It is true 
that it appeals to the authority of Scripture for the senti- 
ment which it inculcates; but Scripture may be misun- 
derstood, and its authority abused to the support of error. 
** Holy scripture,” we are told, ‘‘ doth set out unto us only 
the name of Jesus Christ, whereby men must be saved.’ 
This may be true so far as the necessary meaning of the 
words extends; and yet the sense in which they may be 
understood, the inferences and conclusions that may be 
drawn from them, may be very false and very hurtful. 
We should endeavour, therefore, to attain to a truly Serip- 
tural understanding of the subject. Are we to infer, that 
the Scriptures positively instruct us in the utter impossibi- 
lity of any human creature being saved from everlasting 
perdition, except through an actual faith in the doctrine 
and mediation of Jesus Christ? Do the Scriptures teach 
us, that there is no hope to be entertained for the eternal 
welfare of any who have not been acquainted with Christ, 
who have not experienced an actual trust in his name, 
because they never heard of it, but who may have sincerely 
Jaboured to frame their lives to piety and virtue according 
to the light of nature? Is this the meaning of the Article ? 
and if so, is it justified in appealing to the Scriptures 
in support of such a position? It must be allowed that 
this doctrine affords us but a most gloomy view of the 
dispensations of heaven, and of the destiny of myriads of 
our fellow men. We should only be the more cautious, 
however, that we do not admit sucha doctrine on false 
grounds. 

We shall conclude our remarks on this subject by 
quoting the sentiments of a great divine of the Chnrch of 
England, in one page of whose writings, peradventure, 
there is to be found more truth and wisdom than in all her 
Thirty-nine Articles. We quote from Dr. Barrow’s First 
Sermon on “‘ Universal Redemption :”— 

‘¢ Comparing the different states of men, we may substi- 
tute with St. Paul, for the law of revelation engraved upon 
tables, the law of nature written in men’s hearts; for 
prophetical instructions, the dictates of reason ; for audible 
admonitions and reproofs, secret whispers of grace, and 
checks of conscience; for extraordinary instances of 
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divine power, the ordinary works of the creation, ( by which 
God's eternal divinity and power are discernible ;) for the 
special and occasional influences of providence, the 
common and continual expressions of divine beneficence ; 
then allowing for the disparity (as to measure of evidence 
and effiacy) in these things; and as to the rest, the case is 
the same. «If one part hath means more clear and for- 
cible, yet those which are granted to the other are not void 
of use and virtue; by them all men in all places may seek 
God, if haply they may feel him and find him; yea may, 
as St. Paul implieth, be able to know God, and induced to 
serve him; to thank him, and to giority him in some 
measure; in a measure answerable to such light and 
strength! no more doth God require, for no more will he 
reckon with them. If their helps be deemed more low and 
scanty, their duty in proportion is less high, and their ac- 
count will be more easy. 

“God represents himself impartial in his judgment and 
acceptance of men’s persons and performances; any man, 
in any nation, his sincere, though imperfect, piety and 
righteous being acceptable to him: the final ruin of men 
is not imputed to any antecedent defect lying in man’s 
state, or God’s will, to no obstacle on God’s part, nor 
incapacity on the part of man, but wholly to man’s 
blameable neglect, or wilful abuse of the means conducible 
to his salvation.” 


ON EDUCATION.—II. 


The observations inserted in the last number of the 
Gospel Advocate, under this title, were designed to pre- 
cede a brief statement of the plan of Public Instruction 
which has been some time in operation in Prussia, and 
more recently has been adopted in France. In a future 
number of our work we shall introduce some further 
general remarks on the subject. The analysis we offer is 
extracted from a highly interesting work, and one which 
every friend of Education ought to read—M. Victor 

Cousins’ Report of the state of Public Instruction in 
Prussia, translated by Sarah Austin. Avety 
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And first, we would observe that there exists in that 
country an organized system of Instruction, which diffuses 
its benefits generally and almost universally among the 
inhabitants, and may be pronounced all but perfect. Of 
this admirable system we shall speak first of the general 
organization, and then descend into particulars, 

The whole is under the direction of a Minister of Public 
Instruction, &c., and it comprehends every thing of a 
moral and intellectual character. He is assisted by a 
numerous council, and forms with it the central adminis- 
tration. Each of the Universities has atits head a Royal 
Commissary, who is in direct correspondence with the 
Minister. 

In every Germeinde (parish or township) there must 
be at least one elemental school, of which the Pastor or 
Curate is inspector: he is assisted by a Comnnittee. 
Every town is bound to have at least one burgher or 
middle school. In the urban parishes the magistrates 
form a higher committee or board. In the chief town 
of the Kreis, or circle, there is another inspector, generally 
aclergyman. Over all these is the School Councillor, 
who corresponds with the Minister. 

One general rule is, to provide education for all, to excite 
the zeal of the teachers, to unite the schools together, to 
interest the inhabitants in their welfare, and to give them 
a high degree of authority and consequence. In the 
regulations, much stress is laid upon the choice of teachers, 
officers, committees, and superintendants, who are required 
to be well qualified by their knowledge and morality for 
their important duties. The end is to leave details to the 
local powers, and to reserve to the Minister and his council 
the direction and general impulse given to the whole. 

The Schools are those of Primary Instruction, sub- 
divided into Elemental and Burgher, and Normal, for the: 
education of teachers. To these may be added the 
Gymnasia. 

Primary Instruction comprehends religion and morals, 
the knowledge of size and numbers, of nature and man, 
corporeal exercises, singing, drawing, writing, &c.; and 
every parent who cannot educate his children at home 
must send them to school from the age of 5 years; from 
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the age of 7 to 14 education is rigidly enforced, and no 
child once entered can afterwards be absent any length of 
time without leave. Necessitous parents are assisted in 
sending their children, or have the entire advantage of 
gratuitous instruction ; and coercive measures are used in 
cases of neglect or obstinacy on the part of parents. 

The Elemental Schools provide for the regular devel- 
opement of the powers of instruction in the branches of 
knowledge indispensable to the lower classes. ‘* The 
first vocation of every school is to train up the young in 
such a manner as to implant in their minds a knowledge 
of the relation of man to God, and at the same time to 
excite and foster both the will and the strength to govern 
their lives after the spirit and precepts of Christianity.” 
They are taught obedience to the laws, fidelity and 
attachment to the sovereign, and to cherish the sacred love 
of country. Religious instruction is suited to the creed, 
for there is, when possible, a school for each confession 
of faith. The children are free from annoyance and 
constraint on account of their sentiments; and not obliged 
to attend the religious instruction if they are of a different 
persuasion from the school. The punishments employed 
are such as do not tend to weaken the sentiment of honor. 
Schools for the girls are kept as much as possible separate. 
The Jews have schools peculiar to their own community, 
and entirely at their own charge. 

The Burgher Schools, those for the middle classes, 
bring the child to that point at which peculiar aptitude 
for classical studies or for some particular profession may 
manifest itself. 

There are public examinations in every boys’ school, 
and notes are made at them which are sometimes used in 
courts of justice in cases of character. Local reports are 
drawn up, and general reports published. 

Each scholar receives a certificate of capacity and dis- 
position. In the higher schools this is a great solemnity. 

The Gymnasia carry on education to the point at which 
boys, after having received a classical and liberal culture, 
enter on a course of practical studies in ordinary life, or 
scientific or professional at the universities. yI9% 

No system of Education would be complete which did 
not provide sound and wholesome instruction for the 
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teachers themselves, and accordingly we find that a very 
important feature of the Prussiap system is the establish- 
ment of Normal Schools. In these, which are partly 
supported by the state, future instructors are formed and 
trained to their duties. Pupils enter these schools at the 
age of 16 to 18, and are principally supplied from houses 
of education for orphans and paupers. The course 
embraces 3 years, and is thus divided— Ist year, Studies 
to open the mind and inculcate method (formal),— 
2nd year, Studies of a very solid kind, and the pupils 
learn more than they will be called upon to teach 
(material),—3rd_year, The Art of teaching (practical). 
Musical instruction is carried to a very high point, and 
comprises the organ, pianoforte, violin, singing, &c. 
Where it is practicable there is a school for each form 
of religion, Catholic and Protestant, but a common one 
is permitted so that each pupil may receive his appropriate 
religious instruction. 

Other teachers may be raised in the great Primary 
schools and by clergymen and others, but the pupils of 
Normal schools have the preference to other candidates 
for situations when the qualifications are equal. Such 
pupils and other candidates for the office of teacher are 
subjected to a close examination. The certificate given | 
states the moral character and the degree of aptitude for 
teaching. A brevet or testimonial of appointment is 
then drawn out, to which the royal ratification gives legal 
force. Those who receive exhibitions from the government 
or the provinces, are bound to remain three years at the 
disposal of the state, and to accept amy situation that is 
offered to them. 

For these masters and mistresses a suitable income is 
provided, and, which is a most important object, the 
means of support when superannuated. They are not 
allowed to increase their income by any occupations 
which lower dignity or morality, or divert the attention. 

These admirable schools place the teachers in a state 
to diffuse education in a uniform manner, and to continue 
improvements. There are also conferences of the school- 
masters, voluntary, but encouraged by the government, in 
which they examine new books, ascertain the best methods 
of teaching, of religious instruction and discipline. The 
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yearly reports which are very particular, keep up the 
schools to their discipline and duties, and practically 
elucidate the maxim, * It is good to correct faults, better 
to prevent them,’ 

In illustration of the discipline we give the following 
interesting extract from a Report of the Catholic Primary 
Normal School of Brihl. ‘‘ The students of the highest 
class were displeased with the steward, and presented a 
petition very numerously signed, in which they enumerated 
their causes of complaint, and asked to have him re- 
moved. I gave the petition to him that he might answer 
the charges; and after he had made his defence, I 
suffered accusers and accused to plead their cause at the 
time of one of the religious lessons. The steward was not 
irreproachable ; his fault was indeed evident enough: on 
the other hand the complaint was exaggerated, invidious, 
inexact and inconsiderate; for several had signed without 
reading; others had signed because such and such a point 
had seemed to them to be just; others again had shown 
themselves extremely active in collecting signatures and 
had reproached those who refused to sign. The affair 
being clearly stated, the steward had his share of repri- 
mand and was deeply affected by it; others were moved to 
tears; and the offenders, when the unbecoming, incon- 
siderate, and even criminal points of their conduct were 
distinctly explained to them, acknowledged their injustice, 
and promised never’to act in the like manner again.” 

It might seem that, in a country possessed of such a 
general system of education, private schools could not 
exist; but this is not the case,—such schools are not pro- 
scribed either by law or custom, but they are placed 
under particular regulations. A licence is indispensable, 
which is not given until the master, having signified his 
intention of forming a school, has been examined accord- 
ing to his proposed scale of instruction. Private teachers 
must also be examined and receive a certificate; and the 
masters and mistresses are responsible for their assistants. 
The schools are placed under the supervision of the school- 
committee or commissions, and may be closed for 
immorality. : 

To this outline of the system we add a few extracts 
from statistical tables, premising that the schools of 
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primary instruction derive but a small part of their income 
from the state, and that the normal are principally sup- 
ported by it. The funds of the former are supplied by 
the towns and school associations. Gratuitous education 
is only given to those whose necessitous circumstances 
require it; the parents of other pupils pay for their in- 
struction, and the means required beyond are levied on 
householders by a school rate. 

In 1821, the number of Elemental schools for town 
and country was 20,887 ; of Burgher 736. In these were 
masters 22,261; mistresses 704; assistants 2024. The 
number of children in the course of education was, 
boys— Elemental 822,077, Burgher 49,169; girls—Ele- 
mental 755,922, Burgher 37,050. And it was ascertained 
that of every fifteen children thirteen actually attended 
the public schools. 

In the year 183], the total number of children attend- 
ing the two schools was 2,021,421 ; the expence of which 
to the state was under £48,000, tie great primary Normal 
schools receiving £13,260, the Elemental and Burgher 
£34,520. The expence to government, therefore, was 
about fivepence-halfpenny per head. 

We observe in conclusion, that the system itself is 
founded on reality and experience; for the obligation of 
parents to send their children to school is of great antiquity 
in Prussia, and the law only methodizes what has long 
existed, not only in that country but throughout Germany. 
In the working the reality exceeds the law, for parents 
actually anticipate the age it requires in sending their 
children to school. It possesses, moreover, this striking 
and admirable feature, that almost every thing is left to 
the parochial, departmental, or provincial authorities, the 
minister of state having only the general supervision. 
The fact ascertained in the year 1831 by census and 
calculation, is still more striking: the fact is that all the 
children in Prussia of an age required by law were 
receiving instruction. 

W. 
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MINIATURES OF NATURE. 


SUNSET AND MOONRISE SEEN TOGETHER, 


“Tur West* yet glimmers with some streaks of day,” 

While the East gleameth with the rising Moon, 
One silver cloud thrown o’er her upward ray, 

The parachute of the unseen balloon, 

Spread, though she be ascending. I could tune, 
Methinks, a nobler Instrument than now 

I toy withal, choosing this theme—‘ How soon 
The like sweet interchange takes place below! 
Life’s sky has scarcely lost one blessing’s glow, 

Ere a new hope in some new quarter rises, 
Leaving no interval of sunless woe, 

But some fair moonrise gleam the heart surprises, 
With pale, perhaps, but undeceptive ray, 
Like yon soft palinode of parted day.’ 


SPRING SONGS RENEWED IN AUTUMN. 


Not wholly pleasant is that tuneful sound ; 

’Tis like an eld man speaking of the past, 
Calling the spirits of young days around— 

Ah, days too bright and beautiful to last! 

These he calls up; and as they come, they cast 
A sound as of a dirge into the tone 

Wherewith the old man speaks. Even so the blast, 
Refill’d with vernal music, seems to moan, 

Hath in it somewhat plaintive, wild and lone, 

As if the Spring rush'd o’er the songster’s brain 
With all it bore and buried. - Yet atone, 

Dear bird ! for this, by lengthening out thy strain ;— 
Sigh—for the days that were, no more shall be ; 
Sing—for thou hast their happy memory. 

* Macbeth. 
Crediton, 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SYNAGOGUES OF THE JEWS, 
THEIR PROSEUCHZ, AND POSTURES IN WORSHIP. 


(Continued from page 80.) 


The Rulers of the Synagogue had considerable judicial 
powers vested in them; and they inflicted punishment, 
either by censure and excommunication, or by fines and 
scourging. When any of them had admonished or re- 
buked a person in private, he was obliged to stay at home 
in a state of humiliation, for seven days; this was the least 
kind of punishment. If at the end of that time, the 
offender shewed no signs of penitence, he was cut off, or 
separated from the society, by the lower kind of excom- 

* munication. While he was under this punishment, which 
commonly continued for thirty days, it was not lawful for 
him to go within fourcubitsof anyone. This punishment 
was repeated or abridged at the discretion of the Rulers, 
If after repetition, the offender was contumacious, he un- 
derwent the greater excommunication, called anathema ; 
whereby he was separated from the assembly of the Israel- 
ites, and banished from the Synagogue. There are 
several references to these punishments in the Gospels 
and in the Acts; and our Saviour appears to allude to 
them in his directions to his disciples recorded in Matt. 
xviii, 15—17, ‘If thy brother shall sin against thee, go 
and rebuke him between him and thee alone; if he shall 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother; but if he shall 
not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that 
by the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be 
established. And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it 
to the congregation; but if he shall neglect to hear the 
congregation also, let him be to thee as a heathen and a 
publican,” i.e. have no religious communication with 
him ; treat him with the mildness of christian love, but 
do not indulge in the intimacies and intercourses of friend- 
ship withhim. ‘Scourging was not deemed so ignominious 
as excommunication. As they were expressly commanded 
by the Law not to give more than forty stripes, to prevent 
exceeding this number, they gave only thirty-nine; and, 
accordingly, the aged Apostle says, that of the Jews, he 
five times received forty stripes save one. That this pun- 
ishment was inflicted in the Synagogues, we find from the 
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words of our Saviour, Matt. x. 17, where with benevolent 
prudence, he tells his disciples what they were to expect 
for their adherence to his cause: ‘‘ They will deliver you 
up tothe councils, and they will scourge you in their syna- 
gogues.” In another place (John xvi, 2,) hesays, “‘ They 
will put you out of the Synagogues, yea, the time cometh 
that whosoever killeth you will think that he offereth God 
service.” 

A more suitable employment for the Rulers of the Syna- 
gogues was the care of the poorg AlJmsgiving was always 
counted by the Jewish Doctors one of the most essential 
branches of their religion ; and in every Synagogue there 
were two treasury chests, one for poor strangers, the other 
for their own poor. Those who were so inclined put their 
alms into one or both of these chests when they came into 
the Synagogues to pray. On extraordinary occasions they 
sometimes made public collections, at which times the 
Rulers of the Synagogue directed the person who collected 
the alms, to apply to every one for their charity. As this 
was done on the sabbath day, when it was not lawful for 
the Jews either to give or receive money, each promised a 
certain sum, which they brought after the sabbath was 
over, 7.e. in the evening of the Saturday or the next day. 
The Rulers of the Synagogue, with the chief magistrate of 
the city, (unless he were a heathen), had the absolute 
direction of the distribution of the alms 

Besides the Synagogues, there were buildings open to the 
air, called Proseuchee, or places of prayer, in which per- 
sons went to offer up their private prayers at the stated 
hours, just as they would have done in the courts of the 
Temple. It does not appear that the appellation Proseu- 
che is limited to those buildings; it is frequently given 
by Josephus and Philo to the Synagogues ; but itis more 
general than the term Synagogue, and though applicable 
to all the buildings in which prayer was wont to be made, 
it was more especially applied to those which have been 
meptioned. These Proseuche were (at least frequently) 
built on the banks of rivers, or on the’ sea-shore, probably 
with a view to the purifications of the Jews; and the 

-modern Proseuche have a division within them for the 
women. It has been supposed by some, that when the 
the Evangelist Luke says (ch. vi, 12) that our Saviour 
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“continued all night in prayer to God” (where the original 
is somewhat peculiar in its construction,) the sense is, that 
he continued all night in a Proseuche : but this seems a 
forced and unnecessary translation. In Acts xvi, 13, it 
is said ‘“‘ And on the sabbath day we went out of the city 
by a river, where prayer was wont to be made, and we sat 
down and spake to the women who resorted thither :” this 
has been rendered, ‘where according to custom, there 
was a Proseuche” or place for prayer: this does not appear 
to be the preferable translation, but at the same time it 
is very probable that the sacred historian does refer to 
such buildings as we have been speaking of. 

The last topic to be mentioned is the posture of the 
Jews at the time of prayer, with other similar customs 
relating to religious worship. 

Kneeling was a frequent posture ; it was considered as 
the posture of humility and supplication. The words of 
the Psalmist show that it was customary in his days in 
public worship; -‘ Come let us worship and bow down, let 
us kneel before the Lord our maker.” When Stephen 
was stoned, after he had addressed Jesus Christ, of whom 
a short time before, and probably at the very time, he had 
a sensible manifestation, and said, ‘‘ Lord Jesus! receive 
my spirit,” (or, departing breath) he kneeled down, and 
cried with a loud voice, (clearly then addressing the God 
and Father of Jesus,) ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” In like manner we read (Acts xx. 36), that 
Paul ‘kneeled down and prayed with them all,” and in 
the next chapter, that heand his Christian friends “‘ kneeled 
down on the stone and prayed.” This posture was a good 
deal retained in the Christian Church; but a superstitious 
custom early prevailed of abstaining from it on the Lord’s 
day, and between Easter and Whitsuntide; and the 
Council of Nice expressly enjoined that the people should 
stand at those times, in token of their faith in Christ’s 
resurrection, 

Prostration does not seem to have been used by whole 
assemblies; but it certainly was by individuals when under 
strong emotions of mind. Thus we find (1 Cor. xiv. 24), 
the Apostle Paul says, ‘‘ But if all prophecy, and an 
unbeliever, or one unlearned, come in, he is convicted by 
all, he is searched out by all, the secrets of his heart are 
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made manifest, and then he will fall down on his face and 
worship God, declaring that God is in you of a truth.” 
And in that most interesting and important scene, our 
Saviour’s agony in Gethsemane, when he was full of 
anguish, and said, ‘‘ My soul is sorrowful unto death,” he 
went forward a little, ‘and fell on the ground, and prayed 
that, if it were possible, the hour might pass away from 
him.” But the posture of prostration was more common, 
in the adulatory forms of the East to human superiors, 
than, except in such cases, to him that heareth prayer. 

Standing appears to have been the common form of 
worship, in the Temple and in the Synagogue; and this 
posture is alluded to in different parts of the Gospel. It 
was esteemed a token of reverence where there was not any 
opportunity of kneeling, and an expression of alacrity in 
attending the service of God. 

The Jews, when praying, both in public and private, 
directed their faces towards the Holy of Holies; but there 
does not appear to be any reference to this custom in the 
New Testament. In the Christian Churchthe custom of 
turning the face to the east at the time of prayer, seems 
to have sprung from similar associations ; the day-star of 
Christianity rose in the east, and the place of its rising was 
regarded with veneration. 

Among the Jews it was customary when they prayed, to 
cover their heads with a veil. Thiscustom is continued 
among them to this day; and it is also prevalent among 
many eastern nations, particularly the Mahommedans, 
The Greeks worshipped with their heads uncovered.—The 
Jews were very scrupulous in washing their hands before 
they went to perform any sacred office. Many heathens 
did the same. The Mahommedans wash their hands and 
feet, or, if they have no water, rub them in sand. It is 
said that the Christians of the fourth century had likewise 
employed this custom.—It was common in prayer to look 
towards heaven, and to stretch out the hands thitherwards, 
There is an allusion to this in the beautiful passage of the 
Psalms, ‘“‘ Let my prayer be before thee as incense, and the 
lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice”; and in 
like manner the Apostle Paul (1 Timothy ii. 8), when 
exhorting Christians to let their devotions flow from a 
holy mind, breathing the kindest affections towards men, 
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and reposing a firm trust in God, says, ‘I will, therefore, 
that men pray ia every place, lifting up holy hands, with- 
out wrath and disputing. ” 

Several other circumstances might be related, parti- 
cularly respecting the conduct of the Pharisees; but if 
papers of this kind should prove acceptable to the readers 
of the Gospel Advocate, they may be hereafter stated when 
giving an account of that sect, It may be mentioned, 
however, by way of conclusion, that,at the end of the 
prayer it was usual to pronounce ‘‘ Amen,” in token of a 
cordial assent to what was said; and in this the whole 
assembly joined. 


ON THE JEWISH VOW, CORBAN. 

One of the accusations which our Saviour brought 
against the Pharisees was, that of rejecting, or destroy- 
ing, the authority of God’scommandments. In support- 
ing this charge he brings forward many and weighty 
proofs ; and serious as it is, we must allow that he has 
substantiated it, and left on record many instances of an 
unjustifiable alteration of the written law of Jehovah, to- 
gether with his own severe, though not unmerited, censures 
of the men who had been guilty of such presumption. 

The Jews professed an unbounded veneration for the 
laws of Moses, but they were too prone to make additions 
to them. These additions were handed down from one 
generation to another, for they were unwritten, till anti- 
quity gave them a spurious value, and they began to be 
observed with greater reverence than was paid to the di- 
vinely authorised institutions of the Great Lawgiver him- 
self. Into this pernicious error the Pharisees too readily 
fell. They collected and observed the traditionary laws 
with scrupulous nicety, at the same time that the Sad- 
ducees held them in contempt, and adhered to the written 
law of Moses; and hence it was that the Pharisees and 
the Scribes, who, if they were not themselves Pharisees, 
were obliged to act in concert with that, prevailing and 
powerful sect, are repeatedly accused by our Lord of al- 
tering and annulling the commandments of God. Some 
of their alterations, as we well know, were trifling and 
M 2 
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childish; and had this been the extent of the mischief it 
would have attracted less notice from Jesus Christ; but 
they were always disposed to substitute their own formal 
observances for the weightier matters of the divine law, or 
to destroy the efficacy of that law by changing some of 
its principal features. Such conduct could not be passed 
over by adivine Teacher ; and although mildness and be- 
nignity shone in our Lord’s character, and he felt a com- 
passion as sincere as unbounded for the frailties of men, 
he could not but speak of the Pharisees in terms of the 
strongest reprobation, and expose their iniquitous pro- 
ceedings to the view of the world. The Evangelists have 
recorded several instances of the kind, in which truth and 
justice were disencumbered of the web woven around them 
by artifice and impiety, and exhibited in their native form 
and beauty. We find one of these instances in Mark vii. 
9—13, and the corresponding passage, Matt. xv. 3—6, 
and as there is some obscurity in the language, we offer 
an explanation, which will, perhaps, make more evident 
the folly and guilt of those, who presumed to change 
most materially the laws which had been instituted by the 
authority of Jehovah. 

“¢ Moses said,” as our Lord observes in the course of his 
censure, ‘*‘ Honour thy father and thy mother.” This law 
is found in Exodus xx. 12, and is one of those called by 
way of eminence, ‘ the ten commandments ;’ and it is one 
of avery extensive meaning, for it must be understood 
to prescribe, not merely the paying a few personal 
respectful attentions, but all the duties which are owing 
from a child to a parent—the duties of obedience and 
reverence, every thing by which a return can be made, or 
gratitude expressed, for those great, continued and inesti- 
mable benefits, conferred by parents on their children. It 
prescribes, therefore, the duty of supporting a father and 
a mother when misfortune has deprived them of the means, 
or infirmity of the ability, to support themselves. The 
command was thus understood by the Jews, for we find in 
the Jerusalem Targum, which is a fragment of a Chaldee 
paraphrase on the Pentateuch of very ancient date, the 
following comment on Deut. xv. 14. ‘To honour is to 
make provision for them.’ And other instances oceur in 
the Scriptures in which the word bears a similar signifi- 
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cation. For example, Ist Timothy v. 3, Honor widows 
that are widows indeed. Support them when they are 
desolate—deprived of other means of support. 

Such being the meaning of the commandment, it fol- 
lows that the next precept of the moral law quoted by our 
Lord, describes conduct opposite to that enjoined by the 
former, and must be also understood with considerable 
latitude. It is found in Exodus xxi. 17, and Leviticus 
xx. 9,. He that curseth his father or mother shall 
surely be put to death. And the original term does in fact 
possess an extensive meaning, signifying not only to do and 
speak injuriously, but also, lightly to regard in word and 
deed. Thus it is translated Ezekiel xxii. 7, They have 
set light by father and mother. They have neglected, 
despised them. They have refused to pay them the de- 
ference and obedience of sons, to support them in their 
increasing age and infirmities. The punishment of such 
a crime was seyere: Let him die the death ; or more cor- 
rectly, Let him certainly die. 

We observe, then, what was the express law of God, 
and what the punishment of the breach thereof. The law 
itself is founded in human nature. The justice of it is as 
evident as the strength of the relation it recognizes ; and 
its repetition in different forms in the laws of Moses, gave 
it, if that were needful, greater importance in the eyes of 
the Jews, and strengthened the obligations under which 
they lay of fulfilling it. Let us now inquire in what man- 
ner the Pharisees evaded the most important of its 
requisitions. 

‘ But ye say,’ our Lord proceeds, ‘If a man shall say 
to his father or mother, It is Corban, that is to say, a gift, 
by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me (he shall 
be free) And ye suffer him no more to do ought for his 
father and mother.’ The ellipsis in the orignal is singular, 
and has been correctly filled up. For another rendering, 
but not different in sense, see Wakefield inloc. Ina 
note on the passage Dr. Hammond observes, ‘ There was 
a solemn form of devoting in use among the Jews, and 
though very contrary to charity, yet frequent among 
them, to bind a man’s self by vow or execration, that he 
will in nothing be beneficial to his neighbour or his parent, 
and this was called Corban.’ The ancient fathers appear 
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to have considered that the Jews by this act consecrated 
their property to God; and Theophylact, a Greek writer 
of the second century, describes the Pharisees as_persua- 
ding the children to give nothing to their parents, but to 
consecrate all to the treasury of the temple. Calmet 
gives much information on the subject in his elaborate 
dictionary. 

It is highly probable that those persons who took the 
vow did not always yield up even a part of their property 
to the service of the sanctuary, or consider it strictly con- 
secrated to God. They took the vow to shield themselves 
from the necessity of contributing to the support of a 
parent, of assisting a distressed fellow-being, of doinga 
kind and benevolent action, and for no other purpose. 
They kept possession of all that belonged to them, and ex- 
ulted in their escape from such a natural and necessary 
duty. Philo, a learned Jew of the first century, thus de- 
scribes men of this character.—‘ They are unsociable and 
uncommunicable by nature, or so transported with anger, 
that they confirm their inhuman manners by an oath, that 
they will not receive such an one to their table or under 
their roof, for that they will afford no help to him.’ 

Now the divine law of filial obedience is weighty in it- 
self, and it is accompanied by peculiar sanctions. As the 
Apostle Paul remarks, ‘ it is the first commandment with 
promise ;’ the first in the decalogue with the observance 
of which is connected a long and happy possession of the 
promised Canaan. This great blessing was to be enjoyed 
by him who yielded at once to the dictates of nature and 
the voice of religion, and rendered to the authors of his 
being, and the watchful guardians of his innocence and 
youth, a grateful obedience, which would not, indeed, re- 
quite them for their pain, and anxiety, and care, on his 
account, but greatly conduce to the comfort of their lives, 
increase their earthly happiness, and, falling upon their 
aged hearts, refresh them as the dews of Hermon re- 
freshed the thirsty herbage of the yale. Even in this pro- 
mise, the contrary is threatened to the disobedient, that 
they should not enjoy for any long period the blessings of 
the land flowing with milk and honey; but there is fur- 
ther, as we have already stated, alaw which consigns them 
to death, more than once repeated, particularly in 
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Deut. xxi, where the whole judicial procedure is described 
at length. 

But we see that the Pharisees, fond of refining upon 
the laws of their great legislator, of making unwarrant- 
able glosses, and of drawing artificial distinctions where 
no real distinction existed or could exist, weakened the 
divine authority under which they were proclaimed, and 
either destroyed their efficaey in part, or, still worse, 
changed their character altogether. Theirs was not a 
sin of ignorance but impiety, for they placed themselves in 
Moses’ seat; their hand was raised against a higher au- 
thority than that of Moses, and with an infatuation not 
easily to be accounted for, released the people from the 
most weighty obligations, and diminished the strength and 
virtue of those relations whose power is felt even in the 
Savage breast. No wonder that the people, as_ their 
teachers, were immoral. Taught by the men in whom 
they confided, that other laws than those of God’s appoint- 
ment were to be observed and obeyed, and finding that 
the former permitted them a great and convenient laxity, 
they would soon fall into the most fatal errors of practice , 
and whenever they were impressed, for the moment, by the 
dictate of strict duty, they would readily have recourse to 
some artful casuistry to silence such suggestions, and thus 
- to leave themselves at liberty to follow their own inclina- 
tions. Infatuated men! Well might the great Teacher 
call ye ‘ blind leaders of the blind ;’ well might he look 
upon ye with the awful frown of severe virtue, and speak 
of punishment and retribution ! 

On the supposition that the undutiful son, who bound 
himself by a vow not to contribute to the support of his 
aged parents, actually consecrated to Jehovah the pro- 
perty which should have been expended upon them, and 
paid it into the treasury of the temple, in what light would 
such an offering appear? It might gratify the cupidity 
of the priests, and they might applaud the deed as one sa- 
vouring in a peculiar manner of sanctity, as hononrable in 
the highest degree to religion. Such offerings have been 
made in later times, as unjust to man, in direct violation 
of natural feeling and just principles, and the ministers of 
religion have loudly applauded them. But in what guise 
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would the offering appear to His eye who searches the 
secret motives of the heart, and weighs them in his righteous 
balance? It was an insult to the Majesty of heaven, and 
as such it must have appeared to Him who sitteth in the 
heavens, and laugheth to scorn the weak and miserable at- 
tempts of his creatures to deceive his sight. It was a 
payment to Jehovah of the price of breaking his law. As 
such it‘was an iniquitous and impious offering. We our- 
selves look upon it in this point of view with loathing. 
And surely that Being who is best henoured when his 
people obey his laws, and become the instruments of com- 
fort and happiness to each other, would reject it even 
with indignation, and exclude from his favour a son, who 
was at the same moment guilty of ingratitude to his 
earthly parent, and of daring mockery of the Great 
Father and Lord of all! 

Nor is the guilt of the expedient lightened by the sup- 
position that no offering would be made to the treasury of 
the temple by the undutiful son, but that he kept in his 
own possession, and for his own enjoyment, that which 
should have ministered to the comfort of the aged, and 
only bound himself by a vow not to relieve them. What 
a hardened and unnatural wretch must he haye been who 
acted thus! who so totally forgot all the kindness and be- 
nefits he had received through the major part of his exis- 
tence, and left to penury and wretchedness his father and 
mother, and brought their grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave! Could he indeed enjoy the portion of good which 
he ungratefully withheld from them, and give no thought 
to them, pining as they were in want—but want not half 
so stinging, not half so bitter as the sense of their child’s 
barbarity 2? Could he leave them unpitied, unnoticed, to 
depend upon the casual bounty of strangers, or to perisia 
if that bounty, like his own, were withheld. 

In our own country a prevision is made for the indigent, 
whether they be parents or children; but the law under 
which this is done absolves not children from every filial 
obligation; and the public voice would brand with in- 
famy the man who should act in the spirit of that tradi- 
tionary law which obtained with the Pharisees such un- 
merited respect. He would be considered, and rightly, as 
one devoid of natural affection, guided and actuated only 
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by sordid interests, and a stranger to the noblest feelings 
and motives which can expand. the bosom or direct the 
conduct of man. Who could expect that his own ehildren 
should evince a higher sense of duty than he had 
manifested? and who would greatly pity him if he were 
made to feel in his turn those cutting pangs, those inde- 
scribable tortures, which rack the bosom of the parent de- 
prived of the rich return for early kindness, and unjustly 
robbed of the pleasures of filial obedience; who is made 
to feel that the affections of his child are alienated, and 
meets with deliberate and cruel neglect, where the 
kindest, most reverential and grateful attentions might be 
justly anticipated ? We 
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We have lately received two numbers, (vi. and vii.) of 
** Le Reformateur,” from the contents of which it appears 
that the members of the new French Church, (see Gospel. 
Advocate, vol. 2, p. 323,) are proceeding prosperously in 
the dissemination of their views and principles. The 
new faith,—if such it may be called,—is evidently attract- 
ing much public curiosity, as it appears to have been 
warmly discussed of late in several of the French literary 
journals. We give the following translation of an address 
to communicants, delivered in the French Church at 
Nantes on Easter Sunday, which will serve to shew the sin- 
gular feelings and manners of this people :— 

“Easter Sunday” says the editor of the Nantes Jour- 
nal, ‘“‘was solemnly celebrated at the French Church. 
Two hours before divine service, the church was rapidly 
filled ; and a multitude of people who had come a little too 
late were obliged to return. M. Julian Le Rousseau offi- 
ciated and preached. His discourse against the doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ was as logical and clear as it was 
possible to desire. Towards the close of the ceremony, at 
the moment when many persons were approaching the 
holy table to receive the communion bread, M. Julian 
Le Rousseau delivered to the faithful this address, which. 
we will endeavour to give, but from which we shall doubt- 
less take away much of its fire and energy. 
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«« My brethren, I think it may be useful to give you some 
explanation. of the communion which we are about to take. 
In the French Church we do not understand the Lord’s 
Supper as they understand it in the Churchof Rome. In 
the Romish Church, it is agloomy and mystical ceremony, 
unintelligible even to those who practise it ;—they believe 
that God, whom the universe cannot contain, concentrates 
himself in our feeble nature. Here, we partake of the 
Lord’s Supper with the same views with which Jesus Christ 
partook of it with his apostles, the night before his glorious 
death. Jesus Christ, before he completed his great sacri- 
fice, before he redeemed bis brethren with his precious 
blood, was willing to teach all men that they are equal, 
and that they are called to the enjoyment of all divine 
blessings. Whilst sitting, therefore, at the fraternal 
board, he broke and distributed to his beloved disciples 
the bread of equality and brotherhood. 

‘“Wecome, my brethren, to repeat to you the invita- 
tion which Jesus Christ has given, that you should all 
partake of the affecting repast which he has instituted. 

“© You are our brethren; if you love us, if you partici- 
pate in our views, approach without fear; come and 
break with us the bread of equality, come and give te 
us the fraternal embrace. 

‘‘ Perhaps, brethren, there are amongst you those who 
fear to approach the holy table without preparation. 
Perhaps there are amongst you those who have yet 
other motives which keep them back from the ordinance. 
But why? Is there need, then, of so long time to purify 
theconscience? Is not a minute, a moment, sufficient ? 
Are we not all brethren? ‘Should you fear to give us a 
precious sign of esteem and affection, in coming to par- 
take with us the nourishment of this sacred banquet? 
Was it not after supping that Jesus Christ established 
this holy rite? Ought such miserable prejudices to pre- 
yent your drawing near? ‘What, then, shall this wretched 
prejudice always impede the advancement of men? 
Shall we always fear the censure of other people, when we 
have it in contemplation to urge on the wheels of im- 
provement, to perform an act of edification ? 

_“ Jt is not, my brethren, a positive swmmoxs which I 
now give you. We, for our parts, are not accustomed to 
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strain men’s convictions. I demand from you a sign of 
attachment and esteem; and, confiding in your bound 
less devotion to the cause of reform, I prepare myself to 
receive the token of your love.” 

‘This extempoury effusion, which we have greatly in- 
jured,” says the editor of the Journal, ‘“‘ by depriving it of 
all its energy, produced an effect difficult to be described. 
A great multitude of the faithful, of all ages and of all 
conditions, advanced silently tomaeda the altar to receive 
the communion bread from the hands of the young orator. 
Here might be seen ladies, whose agitated features enabled 
all eyes to behold how happy they were to be present at 
the spiritual banquet of Jesus Christ, whom they had ap- 
peared for a long time past to have forgotten ;—and here 
might be seen numbers of young men, fine examples of 
the courage and generosity of our beautiful France ! 

‘The whole assembly would certainly have commu- 
nicated, if the church had been a little less crowded, and 
it had been possible for them to approach the table. 
But that which could not take place last Sunday, will 
probably be effected next Sunday ; and we shall be happy 
again to inform our readers of the prodigious success of 
this true church of Jesus Christ.” 

At would appear, from the following anecdotes, that the 
clergy of this new French Church are not unlikely to 
supplant the old Catholic clergy in-the affections of the 
people. 

‘* Gn the first of April, the Abbe Leloup, a clergyman 
of the French Church, officiated at an interment at 
Vaugirard. This was in consequence of the indecent con- 
duct of the priest of that place, who discovered that his 
conscience would not suffer him to bury a person who, 
according to him, had died without the grace of God ;— 
nevertheless, cn condition he should receive the sum of 
fifty franes, tle conscience of the said priest was to be 
pacified. This rendered the family so indignant, that 
they determined to seck a French clergyman who, attend- 
ing to nothing but his duty, would be willing to render 
the last offices of humanity to the wife of an old servant of 
his country. The mayor of Vaugirard was desirous of 
opposing the interment. He came to propose to the 
family, by the directions of the priest, (such were his 
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expressions,) to effect the interment gratis. But it was 
now too late. This jesuitical conversion was despised by 
the family and the assembly. Every thing passed in the 
most perfect tranquillity, after the guard, by which the 
mayor was escorted, had retired at the express demand of 
a thousand people present at the ceremony.” 

‘On the same day, the Abbe Leloup went to Gentilly 
to perform a similar ceremony. More fortunate than at 
Vaugirard, he met with no other obstacle than was pre- 
sented by a crowd of many thousand persons assembled 
to receive him, and to bless him for the service of pure 
charity which he had come to render to a respectable family, 
highly esteemed in the neighbourhood. The Abbe Leloup in 
a short but touching address, proved that no excuse could 
justify a refusal to bury, and that laws human and divine 
condemned the exercise of all resentment towards the dead. 
At the close of the ceremony, Abbe Leloup, moved with the 
religious zeal of the people, thought it proper to express 
to them his satisfaction and histhanks. | His words were 
listened to in profound silence, and followed by long and 
sincere plaudits.” 


TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO THE REV. L. LEWIS. 


‘A Meeting of the Young Men connected with the 
Unitarian Congregation, Dorchester, was held in the 
Chapel on Wednesday evening, September 2nd, for the 
purpose of presenting their esteemed Pastor with a silver 
inkstand, bearing the following inscription :— 

‘ Presented to the Rev. L. Lewis, by the Young Men 
of the Unitarian Congregation, Dorchester, as a testimony 
of their gratitude, for his exertions in promoting their 
moral, religious, and intellectual improvement. A. D. 
1835,” 

On the arrival of Mr. Lewis, the Inkstand was placed 
on the table of the reading desk, when Mr. Francis 
Bishop rose, and addressed him in nearly the following 
terms :— 

‘* Reverend Sir,-—In the name and on behalf of the pre- 
sent meeting, and many individuals who are unavoidably 
absent, I have the pleasure of informing you, that we have 
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‘requested your attendance here this evening, in order to 
beg your acceptance of a humble acknowledgment of that 
sum of gratitude, for which we feel we are your debtors. 
There are many around you, Sir, far better qualified than 
I am, to express the motives and feelings by which we are 
actuated in offering this slight testimony of our respect 
and esteem; happily, however, for me, those motives and 
feelings are engraven thereon,—not, Sir, permit me to say, 
in the deep and lasting characters in which they are im- 
printed on our hearts; for, while life remains, we can never 
fail to entertain a lively remembrance of the great exer- 
tions you have made in promoting our ‘ moral, religious, 
and intellectual improvement,” and of the untiring zeal 
you have manifested, in forwarding our best and highest 
interests, by, in addition to your usual and valuable pulpit 
services, attending in the Vestry-room of this place, week 
after week, to instil into our minds the vital and animating 
principles of christianity ;—to render them proof against 
the chilling atmosphere of infidelity; and to impart to us 
a knowledge both of our duty to God and our fellow 
creatures. 

‘We have now, Sir, mostof usattained that age, when we 
may be said to be fairly entering on the sea of life; we are 
no longer confined within sight of shore, but have launched 
out into the wide ocean. You, however, have pointed out 
to us the pole-star which will guide and direct us in our 
voyage,—you have taught us how to steer clear of the 
numerous shoals and quicksands which beset our course, 
and at last to arrive at the peaceful haven of a blissful 
immortality. 

“‘ Nor ought I to omit to mention that it isto you we are 
mainly indebted for the establishment of the « Young 
Men’s Improvement Society,”* a Society calculated to pro- 
duce the most beneficial results, in elevating the pursuitsand 
improving the habits of the young men of this town and 
neighbourhood, by leading them to spend their leisure 
time in partaking of the rational and inexhaustible grati- 
fications afforded by reading and study, rather is to 
have recourse to the selfish and debasing pleasures of idle- 
ness and dissipation, And in availing ourselves of these 
advantages, we possess. the privilege of having had the 


* A kind of Mechanics’ Institution lately established at Dorchester, 
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important truth impressed on our minds by you, Sir, that 
mere knowledge alone is of little value, that then only is 
it useful in the highest degree, when made the handmaid 
of religion and virtue. 

“« That we are soon about to be deprived of those valuable 
instructions and counsels, which you have on all oceasions 
so readily aud kindly imparted, cannot but be a cause of 
deep regret to us all, and sure am I, Sir, that I express the 
sentiment of every one present, when I say that it is our 
ardent hope and fervent prayer, that wherever you may here- 
after be placed, your life may long be spared by a gracious 
Providence, to continue among others those useful labours 
from which we have derived so much benefit ; and that you 
may have the satisfaction of perceiving, that your efforts 
in the sacred and beneficial cause of Christian Truth and 
Human Improvement, are not made in vain. 

‘*T have now, Sir, only in conclusion earnestly to request 
your acceptance of this inadequate token of our gratitude. 
We could wish it were more worthy the occasion; but I 
feel well assured that any value you may attach to it, will 
not be on account of its intrinsic worth, but of those feel- 
ings which have dictated its presentation.” 

Mr. Lewis then addressed the meeting as follows :— 

** My young Friends,—It is with heartfelt pleasure that I 
accept this unexpected ‘ testimony of your respect and 
esteem.’ I never entertained the remotest expectation of 
receiving any such tribute from you, for my bumble exer- 
tions in promoting your improvement. I cannot, however, 
suffer the opportunity to pass without expressing the very 
great pleasure which this token of your affection has afforded 
me; and I sincerely hope, that if any good impressions 
have been made on your minds, you will not fail faith- 
fully to cherish them through life. 

The main object I had ineview, my young friends, in 
instituting a reading and conversation class in the Vestry 
of this Chapel on Wednesday evenings, was to call your 
attention more immediately to the Evidences of Christian- 
ity. Those Evidences were laid before you. They excited 
your deep interest. Objections were freely allowed to be 
made, which I trust were candidly answered ; and you re- 
spectfully stated your difficulties, which I hope, speaking 
generally at least, were satisfactorily solved. 

*‘lam confirmed in this opinion by what you haye 
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expressed through my respected young Friend who has 
spoken your sentiments on this occasion ;—and | pray 
Heaven that if the seeds of divine truth have been sown, 
they may take deep root in your hearts, and spring up- 
wards and bear their noble fruit, to support you in life, 
and to solace you in death. 

“As to the Young Men’s Improvement Society, in the 
formation of which you have said 1 was mainly instru- 
mental, [ heartily rejoice that it is at length established, 
whoever. may have been its originator; for 1 feel assured, 
that since the extension of knowledge is a benefit to the 
community, especially if well directed, this society will be 
productive of incalculable good to the mechanics and 
working-classes of this town and neighbourhood. 

«The little calumny* which I hear our opponents have 
been pleased to utter against me, I shall suffer my conduct 
to answer, without having recourse to any more laborious 
or formal refutation. But I look forward to the time, when 
our greatest opponents will be glad to give us the right 
hand of fellowship. For if they are not averse from the 
task of “giving light to the blind, of promoting habits of 
sobriety and industry, order and frugality, and of furnish- 
ing those who want them, with the means of obtaining 
healthful recreations, instead of Jeaving them in the 
« debasing pleasures of idleness and dissipation ;” as soon 
as this prurient fancy of theirs about‘ cloven feet” shall 
have had its full play, their alarm will subside, and perhaps 
they will so far forget it as to come and enrol their names 
as members of the Young Men’s Improvement Society. 

“You have also, my young friends, adverted to another 
subject, and one which I cannot mention without consider- 
able emotion. Itis, my removal from my pastoral charge 
in this town, and the consequent cessation of my further 
connexion with you. Upon the causes which have induced 
me to take this step I cannot now enter, but believe me, 
that wherever I may be situated, whether in this country or 
in some foreign land, I shall remember with pleasure the 


* Misrepresentations of the Dorset Chronicle, (an ultra Tory paper 
published in Dorchester) respecting a lecture delivered by Mr. L. to 
the Society alluded to, wherein it was stated the ‘‘cloven foot”? (of 
course Unitarianism) was displayed. 
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Christian harmony in which I have lived for eighteen years 
with the congregation assembling in this Church ;—and | 
am sure that I never shall be connected with young friends, 
for whom I shall feel a greater regard than those who now 
surround me. Permit me again to express my grateful 
sense of your kind present, and to assure you that I shall 
employ this silver inkstand for your sakes, though in your 
immediate service I shall not, probably, have cause to use 
it many months longer. I promise you, however, that I do 
not intend to keep it for mere show, but shall place it in 
my study where | spend a portion of every day of my life, 
as a constant memento of the respect I feel for you, while 
I am with you, and of the pleasure with which I shall 
cherish aremembrance of you, when our present connexion 
is dissolved.”’ 


UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY IN EXETER. 


We closed our first account of this Controversy with an 
announcement of Mr. Acton’s intention to reply to Mr. 
Bagot’s second and last course of lectures. Before we 
allude to that reply more particularly, we will briefly 

- notice an act or two of Mr. Bagot and some of his friends. 

_ In his first course of lectures Mr. Bagot professed to be 
actuated by a candid and charitable spirit towards all who 
entertained religious opinions different from his own; and 
in consequence of these professions, which were in general 
well maintained, Mr. Acton took occasion in his first 
lecture to compliment his opponent on the candour and 
ability with which he had engaged in this religious discus- 
sion. So far so good. 

But in his second course Mr. Bagot forgot his charity and 
great professions. He heaped abuse upon the Unitarians. 
He ascribed to them, as religious professors, the most dis- 
honourable motives, and to their doctrines, the most perni- 
cious and ‘soul withering” influences. At the close of his 
last discourse a meeting of the Clergy was called to thank 
Mr. Bagot for his able and triumphant defence of their 
peculiar doctrines, and an address to this effect, signed by 
twenty-three Clergymen, was presented to the Rev. Gen- 
tleman. Of this expression of gratitude, as such, we do not 
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complain. Wedo not in the slightest degree object to it. 
But we do object to the abusive and unchiristian spirit in 
which that address speaks of Unitarians, and to Mr, Acton’s 
first opinion of Mr. Bagot being adduced as a general and 
unqualified testimony to his perfect charity and fair deal- 
ing as a controversialist. We object to these things, and 
especially to their being done before Mr. Acton had the 
opportunity to declare his corrected opinion of his oppo- 
nent and hisconduct. These proceedings carry with them an 
air of meanness and dishonesty, disgraceful toany men, and 
still more so to men of professedly Evangelical principles. 

Mr. Bagot, we are informed, hesitated to receive the 
address of his brethren in the ministry, because it happened 
to contain the word ‘‘ Controversy.” Pious man! He 
could say all manner of harsh things about his opponents. 
He could allow of Unitarians being styled Blasphemers. 
He could vaunt himself with having defeated his oppo- 
nent, and covered him with eternal shame, And yet 
he stumbled at the word Controversy! | Why if he could 
swallow a camel we do think it was a matter of false deli- 
cacy in him to strain at a gnat. But possibly he was like 
some of old, desirous of persuading the world to think him 
arighteous man, and if so, he had his desire answered in the 
credulity of the renowned twenty three. But we can safely 
aver that we never fell into such an egregious blunder as to 
thiak him either a wise man, or a candid man. He was 
too dogmatic in our eyes to merit either the one or 
other of these epithets. 

Mr. Acton replied to Mr. Bagot, when he most ably 
and satisfactorily defended his own opinions, and confuted 
the arguments urged against them by hisopponent. Our 
readers will have an opportunity of judging of Mr. Acton’s 
discourses for themselves, since they will shortly be pub- 
lished. How they have been received and estimated by 
his congregation, may be learned from the following 
particu lars :— 

; GEORGE’S CHAPEL. ; 
EXETER, 13th Sepremper, 1835. 


At a Meeting of the Congregation held this day, Cuanuxs 
Bowrine, Esq. in the Chair: ; 


The following Resolutions were unanimously passed: — 

ist.—That this Congregation, being firmly convinced that the 
opular doctrine of the Trinity is incompatible with the Scriptural 
octrine of the Unity of God, and that the God and Father of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ is the only true God, have heard with entire satis- 
faction the defence of this important Truth, lately delivered in this 
Chapel by their respected Minister, the Rev. Henry Acton, 

2nd.—That this Congregation desire to return their best thanks to 
the Rev. Henry Acron, for the able manner in which he has con- 
ducted the recent Controversy with the Rev. Danrzn Bagor, and for 
the judgment and moderation with which he has exposed the un- 
candid insinuations, and unfounded statements, that haye been put 
forth against the Professors of the Unitarian Faith. 

3rd.—That the Rev. Henry Acron be respectfully requested to 
publish the Lectures he has delivered on this occasion. 

4th.—That a deputation consisting of the following Gentlemen— 
the Cyarrman, J. Macxinrosn, Esq., and Dr. Baruam, be 
appointed to communicate these Resolutions to the Rev. H. Acton, 
and to present him with the sum of One Hundred Pounds, sub- 
scribed by the Congregation as a testimonial of their respect and 
attachment, to be applied in the manner most agreeable to himself. 

5th.—That these Resolutions be signed by the Chairman, and 
inserted in all the Exeter Newspapers. 

éth.—That the best thanks of the Meeting be given to the Chair. 
man for his conduct in the Chair. 

Signed, CHARLES BOWRING, Cuarraman. 


In conformity with the fourth resolution the deputation 
waited upon Mr. Acton, and on the following Sunday a 
congregational meeting was convened for the purpose of 
receiving the reply, which was addressed to them through 
the Chairman, and was as follows :— 


Exeter, September 18th, 1835, 

My dear Sir,—In addition to the few words which have already 
passed between us on the subject, I desire in this manner to ac- 
knowledge having received, through you, Mr. Mackintosh, and 
Dr. Barham, a copy of the resolutions lately passed by the 
congregation,—and, through Mr. Ottley, the sum of £100 alluded 
to in those resolutions I beg you will do me the favour of commu- 
Hicating to the congregation, in any way which you may deem 
proper, how very deeply I have been gratived by their conduct on 
this occasion ; both for their public declaration of continued at- 
tachment to our religious principles, and for their generous testi- 
mony of satisfaction with my services as their minister. Being 
myself thoroughly convinced, that the views which we entertain of 
the sole deity of the Father, and of the person and offices of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, do comprise the true doctrine of the Scriptures, 
I shall ever hold myself bound to defend these views to the best of 
my ability, whenever and by whomsvever they may be attacked. 
Being likewise fully persuaded, that our simple views of the Gospel 
are all-sufficient in their moral influences, to those who embrace 
them in sincerity of heart, I shall ever be ready to vindicate them 
against all contrary misrepresentations. Many of the congrega- 
ton, Sir, who like yourself are among its oldest members, and who 
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have both witnessed the death of pious fiiends and kindred, and 
have had various other trials to endure, must have been not a 
little surprised at some of the statements respecting our faith, 
which I lately had to examine,—those statements being so entirely 
opposed to your own personal experience My earnest prayer for 
the younger members of the congregation, is, that they may all 
live to acquire the same experience, and to have in their own 
bosoms the same witness to the power of uncorrupted Christian 
truth. So long, however, as the state of religious opinion around 
us shall continne to be what it now is, we must expect our doc- 
trines to be frequently miscouceived, and therefore misrepresented. 
But with our strong faith iu the divinity of the Gospel, we can 
have no ddubt that all these misapprehensions will be ultimately 
removed, and the pure truth as it is in Jesus will prevail, in this 
instance, as it has already done in so many others in which circum- 
stances have appeared equally hostile to its progress. The time 
and the manner of this change, we must leave in the hands of 
an all-wise and all-merciful Providence. It is our duty to endea- 
vour, not by our profession only, but chiefly by our practice, to set 
forth our princelples in their true and just light to the notice of the 
world, and to exercise: the most perfect charity towards those of 
our fellow Christians who at present honestly oppose and condemn 
our opinions. 

I beg you to inform the congregation, Sir, that J shall hasten to 
comply with their request for the publication of the Lectures which 
I have recently delivered ; and in other respects I shall be guided 
by their known wishes in the application of the testimonial of 
their regard which | have received, 

I take this opportunity of once more expressing my best wishes 
for the temporal and spiritual welfare of all the members of that 
Christian Charch with which I find myself so happily connected. 

[ remain, 
My dear Sir, 
Your's very truly, 
To Charles Bowring, Esq. HENRY ACTON. 


Thus we have every reason to hope and believe that 
this controversy will promote the cause of truth. 
Je Gt 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS AND FRIENES OF THE 
DOMESTIC MISSION. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

At the opening of the Chapel and School Room in Half Moon 
Alley, White Cross Street, a strong feeling was expressed by many 
friends to the Institution, in favour of procuring a more commodi- 
ous building for the Spicer Street Mission, and several sums were 
promised in aid of such an object. Subsequent communieatilns 
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have also encouraged the Committee to enquire for suitable pre. 
mises. They have found some, situated in Spicer St., which may be 
had on lease, at a rent of £30 a year. ‘They would afford ample 
and convenient room for the most extended and varied ‘operations 
of the Society in that District. The building which would be con- 
verted into the Chapel and School Room, is of large dimensions, 
and so situated as to be free from the noise of the street. The pre- 
mises are sufficiently commodious to afford a residence for Mr. Philp, 
and also, if found desirable, for the mistress of the Day School in 
connexion with the Mission. This would reduce the rent to the 
same, if not a Jess amount than is paid for the very confined and 
inconvenient premises which are now occupied. 

To fit the premises for all the purposes contemplated, an outlay is 
required of from £300 to £350; and the object of the present appeal 
is to ascertain how far the friends of the Mission are willing to 
support the Committee in such an undertaking. The Committee 
make the appeal earnestly, because they are strongly convinced of 
the necessity of affording Mr. Philp greater scope for his anxious, 
laborious, indefatigable, benevolent, and successful exertions. They 
feel that it is due to him to second his zeai inthis manner ; and 
due to the Society, as promising to affurd it an instrument of 
greatly increased efficacy for the furtherance of its main object, the 
visiting of the poor, the ignorant, and the debased; at their own 
homes. The School not only affords that instruction without 
which human nature must sink into degradation, but Opens many 
a door which would else be closely barred against the Missionary’s 
entrance. The hearts of the children become his, and soon the 
parents’ hearts are expanded towards him also, and a sort of 
pastoral connexion is opened with those who never before looked 
with affection upon a minister of religion. 

When once the premises are put in order, the School, Evening 
Classses, &c., extensive as their operations may become, will be but 
a small annual expense to the Society, The Committee pray you, 
therefore, to make an immediate and diligent, they cannot call it 
a very large effort, to afford them the funds for accomplishing this 
very desirable object. At the same time they beg to state that the 
annual subscriptions fall short of the expenditure of the Society, 
and that for the means of operation this year they are largely in- 
debted to donations. Itis probable, therefore, that they may find it 
necessary, at the beginning of next year, to make an appeal on 
bebalf of the current expenses of the Institution. They mention 
this that the whole matter may be before their friends, and that no 
one may have oceasion to say he subscribed to the new premises 
under the conviction that the current expences were snfliciently 
provided for. The Committee do not doubt that they shall obtain 
the necessary supplies ; bnt they wish to be entirely candid with 
their constituents and the public. 

EDWIN CHAPMAN, Secretary, 

24, Downshire Hill, Hampstead, 23rd September, 183. 


TREASURER.—Wm. Wansey, Esq. Riche’s Conrt, Lime-street, 
London. 
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September 6th, 1835, at Bridgewater, at the advanced 
age of 83, died Mary, the beloved wife of Mr. W. Browne, of 
that place, with whom he had been united fifty-four years. She 
was the ohly surviving daughter of Mr. Robert Parsons, formerly 
arespectable grocer in the same town. Her aged partner, and 
three sons and four daughters, are left to lament her loss, and to 
follow her excellent example. 

To this estimable woman, the ‘ houry head’ was honourable, for 
she was found in the way of righteousness. In every relation of 
life her conduct was ireproachable. She was an affectionate 
wife, a good mother, a kind friend, and a pattern of all the do- 
mestic virtues. The many valuable qualities of her mind and 
heart endéared her to a numerous circle of acquaintance, and she 
has gone to the grave esteemed and admired by all who knew ber. 

We owe it to ourselves, and to the cause of virtue, not to allow 
departed excellence to pass away unnoticed The good of survi- 
vors requires tbat we should be thoughtful of the character of the 
pious dead, and embalm it in our memories. The present is hap- 
pily an occasion on which we may indulge these thoughts with 
justice and propriety. Mrs. Browne has passed a long life of in- 
tegrity and usefulness, and she died in the exercise of calm resig- 
nation, and cheerful hope. She is gone to her reward !——And we 
would record what she was, ‘* as a lessen of instruction, and a topie 
of consolation for the living.” 

From her youth she had been accustomed to religious society, 
and had received serious impressions respecting God and duty. 
In her early years she bad manv opportunities of hearing the 
awakening exhortations of Whitfield, and the stirring eloquence 
of Wesley. Her father entertained a great reverence for these 
remarkable men, and whenever they visited his neighbourhood, 
he cheerfully welcomed them to his hospitable abode. 

Educated in the belief of Trinitarian and Calvinistie views of 
the Gospel, Mrs. Browne continued for many years to bold them 
fast, and to regard them as ‘‘ the truth in Jesus.’’ Her respected 
busband embraced and professed Unitarian Christianity, but it 
was long before she adopted his opinions, When, however, after 
years of faithful inquiry, and study of the scriptures, better light 
broke in upon her mind, she hesitated not to avow her convictions, 
Painful as it was to her feelings, she obeyed the dictates of her 
conscience, separated herself from the religious communion to 
which she had been long attached, and became a constant and de- 
yout attendant on Unitarian worship Convinced of the truth, 
and of the superior practical value of Unitarianism, she was 
anxious for its spread, and was ever ready to aid in promoting its 
diffusion amongst mankind. But she never in her Zeal for doc- 
trine lost sight of the necessity of vital religion, the strictness of 
the requisitions of the Gospe), and the purity and boliness which 
God requires. She was much attached to the public institutions 
and ordinances of religion; and though for the last two years, in- 
creasing infirmities prevented ber coming up to the house of 
prayer, she never ceased to feel her absence from its services, as 
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one of her greatest privations. She was also a constant reader of 
the scriptures. The book of God was her daily study and delight, 
The writer of this notice seldom entered her room, but be saw 
the Bible before her. She loved to ponder its sacred pages, aud to 
gather from its precious promises support and consvlation. She 
frequently indulged in meditation and prayer; and though in 
common with other pious believers, she had occasion sometimes to 
complain of deadness of heart, she was able to bear her cheerful 
testimony to the efficacy of devotion, and the blessedness of com- 
munion with God. Her piety was deep and fervent, without affec- 
tation or superstition. Her days were spent in the fear of God, 
and having a strong and abiding trust in the wisdom and goodness 
of the Almighty Ruler, she was ready at all times to say,—‘* the 
will of the Lord be done.’ 

Her Jast illness was short, and her departure was more sudden 
than her friends anticipated. Mut her death was not untimely, 
nor has she fallen unprepared. She was ‘ veady,’ with her loins 
girt about, and her lamp trimmed and burning. To her minister 
and children she frequently expressed her willingness to live or to 
die, and her pious confidence in the Divine mercy in Jesus Christ. 
Only a few hours before she died, she said to an inquiring friend— 
“weak in body, but happy in mind.’ A\l\ was peace and willing 
submission. Her children attended her in her sickness, and did 
all that tenderness and affection could suggest, to soften her dying 
pillow, and she calmly conversed with them concerning her ap- 
proaching departure, and said something that was hind and con- 
solatory to them all. It is sometimes said that our views cannot 
sustain the soul in the immediate prospect of dissolution. Oh 
that all who make this charge could have witnessed the last hours 
of this aged Unitarian believer! She exhibited urshaken fortitude 
and resignation till death called her away, and, then, without a 
sigh or a groan left the world, and fell sweetly asleep in Jesus. 
Though her family shed the tears of affection, they cannot mourn 
her removal as those who have nu hope. They deeply feel her 
loss, but they indulge the delighttul expectation of meeting her 
again, and of renewing the affectionate intercours which death 
has interrupted, in the life to come. Mrs. Browne was spared to 
accomplish a]l the best purposes of existence. She bad the happi- 
ness of beholding her children filling useful and respectable sta- 
tions in society, and of seeing them answering in their characters 
her desire and prayers. Her faculties continued clear and vigor- 
ous to the last moment of her life, and she is now gone where 
they will be for ever employed on the most exalted objects of 
contemplation. 

She was interred in the burial ground connected with the Uni- 
tarian Chapel on Saturday, the 12th of September, aod on the 
Sunday morning following, her friend and pastor, the Rev. W. 
James, addressed the mourning family and friends, from the words 
of Paul to the Thessalonians—“ I would not have you to be igno- 
raut, brethren, concerning them who are asleep, that ye sorrow 
not, even as others who have no hope. [or if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, eyen so them also who sleep in Jesus, 
will God bring with him.” W. J, 
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ON EVANGELICAL RELIGION, 


Tue phraseology from which we immediately derive 
our English theological terms, evangelist, evangelism, 
evangelical, is very prevalent in the Christian Scriptures, 
The employment of this term evangellion, or gospel, asa 
proper name, a distinctive, honourable title of the general 
doctrine of Christ, is a practice fully justified by Scrip- 
tural authority: at the same time it is certain, that when 
the sacred teachers applied this name to the religion of 
Jesus, they were perfectly aware of its literal meaning, 
“‘ good news,” or ‘glad tidings.” It must have been so, 
—because they have repeatedly used the expression in this 
literal sense, in their own preaching and writings. If we 
keep these facts in mind, we shall find it easy to determine 
what is best entitled to be regarded, by all Christians, as 
evangelical religion, evangelical. truth, evangelical piety, 
evangelical holiness, an evangelical spirit, and an evan- 
gelical character. 

Whatever really constitutes a part of the great system 
of truth and duty promulgated by Jesus Christ, that is a 
portion of evangelical religion, and nothing else can have 
the slightest claim to be so denominated. This is nota term 
which was first introduced among Christians by any parti- 
cular sect of believers, to describe their own peculiarities 
of faith ; in which case they would have had an undoubted 
right to keep and to use it in their own way. But this is 
a name co-eval with the origin of Christianity itself, and 
appropriated by inspired authority to the gospel at large. 
It is a name endeared to the heart of every sincere disciple 
of Christ, as having proceeded from the lips of his beloved 
Master, in speaking of that divine message of truth and 
grace which he came to deliver from God to the world. 
It follows, that for any one class of Christians, to take 
this name unto themselves, as exclusively appertaining to 
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their creed, to their particular mode of viewing and prac- 
tising the Christian religion, is wrong. If it be not done 
entirely in ignorance, it isan act of unseemly presumption. 
It is virtually offering an affront to their fellow Christians 
of every other persuasion, which savours strongly of sec- 
tarianism, not at all of the spirit of Christian liberty, 
candour and charity. What says the apostle Paul on 
this subject? ‘‘If any man trust to himself that he is 
Christ’s, let him of himself think this again, that, as he is 
Christ’s, even so are we Christ's.” We say the same thing, 
in other but in perfectly equivalent terms, to all who would 
monopolize to themselves the distinction of evangelical 
believers. ‘‘Ifany trust to himself that he is evangelical, 
let him of himself think this again, that as he is evangelical, 
even so are we evangelical ;”—for whatever is of Christ, 
is evangelical, and whatever is not of Christ is not evan- 
gelical. Men have the unquestionable privilege of desig- 
nating their own peculiarities of opinion by their own 
names; but not in doing this, to take from others the 
language which has been already sanctified to nobler 
ends,—consecrated by Scriptural usage to much higher 
and better purposes,—even to designate Christ’s holy 
gospel in general. a 

It is in this circumstance, that the whole impropriety 
consists. Nothing can be more vain, nothing more un- 
candid, than to object to the titles by which any sect of 
Christian believers choose to distinguish themselves, or 
their creeds, provided there be no unfair assumption in- 
tended or implied in those titles. But here is a totally 
different case. The term evangelical was not first invented 
by any sect to describe their own peculgarities of belief. It 
had its only fair and proper meaning fixed, before such 
sects had any existence in tke church of Christ. It has 
bean already consecrated, by the great high-priest of onr 
profession, to the holy purpose of designating his gospel 
as he taught it ; and men have no right to apply it to the 
profane uses of sectarian distinction and rivalry. We say, 
to designate Christ’s holy gospel, as he taught it ;—for it 
is worthy of attention, that the term evangelical, or the 
Scriptual expression from which it is immediately derived, 
is not even of apostolic invention. It is not drawn, as 
many of our popular theological terms are, entirely from 
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the controversial epistles of Paul, nor from any of the 
apostolic writings. It is taken directly from the mouth of 
Jesus Christ; it is the name which he gave to his doctrine 
as he preached it, in the course of his own personal 
ministry. ‘1 must preach the gospel,” said he, ‘the 
good news, the evangelical religion, to other cities also ;” 
and the inspired historian tells us that, ‘‘ he preached the 
gospel,” or in other words “ evangelized.” Now, itis 
_ admitted almost universally, by the advocates of reputed 
orthodox opinions, that their peculiar doctrines were: not 
preached by Jesus at all. They say that he came to act 
and to suffer in making atonement to Ged for the sins of 
the world, and thus opening the way of salvation to sinners; 
but that all the peculiar doctrines of his religion, which 
relate chiefly to the necessity, nature, and efficacy of this 
atonement, were taught afterwards by the apostles. Itis 
plain, therefore, on their own shewing, that no opinions 
can be less entitled to the exclusive name of evangelical 
religion, than their own peculiar doctrines. We trace the 
name ‘‘ evangelical” to its origin, and we see that it does 
not mean something which Paul taught concerning Jesus, 
but it means that which Jesus himself preached, when he 
went about through the land of Judea, instructing the ig- 
norant, calling sinners to repentance, consoling the broken- 
hearted, and in a thousand ways by his wisdom and right- 
eousness bringing souls unto God. It is the glorious title 
of that divine word, that message of truth and mercy, 
which he came to speak unto all men, as his heavenly 
Father, who is also our heavenly Father, gave him com- 
mandment. 

»* We would now call the reader’s attention to the more 
literal and original sense of the term evangelical. Evan- 
gelical religion, then, must signify a religion which consists 
essentially of ‘* good news,” of ‘glad tidings.” It is 
very clear that Jesus and his apostles did not overlook 
this consideration in styling his doctrine ‘ evangelical ;” 
neither ought we to overlook it. They derived this 
felicitous title of their new religion from the words of the 
prophets, who used the same terms in their literal sense, 
to describe the blessings of the Messiah’s ministry ;—and 
they have often, in their preaching and writings, shown 
their recollection of its glorious import. We should en- 
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deavour to catch their spirit and imitate theirexample. In 
order to judge whether our own religion, whether any re- 
ligion which is pressed upon our attention, be evangelical 
religion, we may safely apply to it this test,—Is it ** good 
tidings of great joy to all people?” This is the very su- 
perscription of evangelical religion. In every doctrine, 
when rightly understood, in every discovery and promise, 
to every classs, and every individual of the human race, 
the religion which is most truly evangelical should be 
most eminently ‘glad tidings.” Now, we cannot but ask 
the serious reader to consider, whether the doctrines to 
which this name is now popularly given, do really corres- 
pond, in any very eminent degree, to this character? Is 
it they, which afford the most enlarged and cheering views 
of the free grace, the paternal goodness, the impartial love, 
the everlasting and universal compassion, the mercy full, 
free, and unconfined, of our common Father in heaven? 
Is is they, which open the brightest prospects of salvation 
and happiness to all mankind, by the free forgiveness of 
their sins, through the tender mercy of our God who will 
have all men to be saved, and through the mediation of 
him who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in 
due time? Is it they, which make the whole series of the 
divine dispensations to men, from the creation to the end 
and consummation of all thiags, appear as one unvarying 
display of Fatherly kindness? Is it they, which most 
exactly and most beautifully answer in detail to the general 
substance of the gospel revelation, that God is Light and 
in him is no darkness at all, nor the shadow of a turning,— 
that God is Love, and whosoever dwelleth in love dwell- 
eth in him,—that God isa Ruler the everlasting pillars of 
whose throne are equity and truth, a Judge with whom 
there is no respect of persons, a Father whose tender 
mercies, as they are over all his works, so do they abide 
in especial tenderness with all his rational children? It 
is when the popular doctrines are put forward as alone 
comprising the essential principles of evangelical religion, 
that we are thus compelled to ask what claims,—if evan- 
gelical mean that which abounds with good news or glad 
tidings,—what claims these particular doctrines have to be 
considered exclusively evangelical, in opposition to the 
more enlarged, the more liberal, the more cheering views, 
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which it is notorious that we, of a different persuasion, en- 
tertain concerning the Divine character and ways? Surely, 
if we were inclined to set ourselves up as the sole professors 
of evangelical religion, we should be able, on this ground 
at least, to make out a more plausible case in support of 
our claims, 

The numbers and the confidence of those who assume to 
be exclusively evangelical in their views, have much in- 
creased of late years. They are not confined to the ranks 
of dissent, but exist numerously within the pale of the 
Established Church. They call themselves the evangelical 
members of the Church, and their teachers are styled, by 
way of distinction, ‘‘the evangelical Clergy,” thereby im- 
plying that others, whose doctrines and habits are dif- 
ferent, are not evangelical. Why do they not call them- 
selves the Christian members of the Church, and their 
teachers the Christian clergy,—thereby implying that all 
who differ from them,—in fact the great majority both of 
the lay-members and of the Clergy of the Church,—are 
not Christian, but heathen, or whatever else they may be 
pleased to consider them? There would be no greater 
assum ption implied in this mode of designating themselves, 
than in the other. Indeed it is the self-same assumption, 
clothed in other words; for whatever is Christian is evan- 
gelical. Kuowing, therefore, the deception, as well as the 
uncandidness, which lurks under such a mode of describing 
particular opinions, and particular classes of believers, 
we firmly protest against this exclusive use of the term 
“* evangelical.” 

_. To our our minds, we confess, there is a delightful and 
holy charm in this name, when used in its wide and Scrip- 
tural sense, which we eannot allow to be wrested from us. 
It is the greatest of all the great and manifold blessings 
which a God of infinite, paternal love, has bestowed on 
his intelligent, but unworthy offspring. It is the revela- 
tion of his most adorable character and holy will, made 
through his best beloved Son, and their compassionate, 
self sacrificing brother, Jesus Christ the righteous. It is 
this moral revelation, operating in all its divine energy on 
the minds of its sincere believers, to sanctify their hearts 
and regulate theirconduct. It is the glad tidings of great 
joy to all people, which Jesus brought down from the 
o 2 
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bosom of the Father, to cheer, while it illumines and puri- 
fies, tne souls of men, to revive the spirits of the humble, 
and to revive the hearts of the contrite ones. ‘This is the 
essential character of evangelical truth. It relates, not to 
subtle questions of theology and metaphysics, but to the 
heart-stirring and heart- elevating themes of salvation, life, 
and godliness. It is moral and spiritual and vital truth, 
having its fruits unto holiness and the end everlasting life. 
There is no religion in the world comparable to this, for 
reasonableness, for wisdom, for purity, for power. » It is 
not areligion of institutions and forms, but of mightiest 
moral principles, calling forth every good and happy affee- 
tion of human nature, to the glory of God who made us. 
Such is the character of evangelical religion in general. 

And what, in particular, is evangelical piety? It is 
humble, cheerful, filial devotion to a God who is believed 
to be infinitely wise and good, as wellas great. Itis what 
the word piety most strictly signifies; it is good natural 
affection, prevailing mightily in the soul of man, as the 
rational child of God, towards his almighty and all-mer- 
ciful Parent. As we are the intelligent creatures of God, 
we are bound to be often thinking of Him, and medita- 
ting on the perfections of his character and ways, that we 
may solemnly adore him. As we are the objects of his 
unwearied compassion aud goodness, we are bound to love 
him with the highest ardour and intensity of which our 
souls are capable. As we are altogether subject to his 
sovereign rule, and feel how graciously he provides for our 
happiness, we are bound to resign ourselves, under all cir- 
cumstances, meekly and humbly to his will. It is by 
enforcing these natural obligations, by reviving and 
strengthening these good natural affections,—not, as 
fanatics teach, by casting the mind into a phrenzy of 
strange and mysterious feelings,—that the gospel seeks to 
reconcile men unto God. This is evangelical piety. It 
is man’s filial love to his heavenly Father. It is, as the 
apostle has beautifully described it, a spirit of adoptoin, 
whereby we cry Abba, that is Father. Was not this the 
piety which Christ, the great evangelizer of the world, 
exhibited in all his thoughts, and words, and actions? His 
piety, assuredly, was no less remarkable for its fervour 
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than for its reasonableness,—nor, indeed, less for its rea- 
sonablenes than for its fervour. 

And what is true evangelical righteousness or virtue ? 
It is not rigid obedience to mere forms and customs.* It is 
not a fond reliance on the meritorious sacrifice of another. 
It is that thorough obedience to the moral law of God, 
which is not confined to a mere observance of the common 
rules of worldly honesty and propriety, or to the mere 
regulation of outward conduct, but consists rather in 
seeking daily to bring every thought and imagination of 
the heart into conformity with the will of our all-perfect 
Judge. “It isto be lowly and meek of spirit, pure in heart, 
upright and merciful in all our demeanour, peace-makers, 
and yet brave sufferers for righteousness’ sake, This 
practical moral obedience to the commandments of God 
is évangelical righteousness. The prevalent misapprehen- 
sions on this subject, so far as relates to the teaching of 
the Scriptures, seem to arise from confounding with this 
plain and proper sense of the word righteousness, another, 
technical sense of it, as employed by the apostle Paul in 
his controversial epistles. Righteousness with him fre- 
quently means justification, alluding to the moral condi- 
tion of a pardoned sinner before God. But in truth, these 
two Scriptural meanings of the term righteousness are 
more nearly akin, than some men appear to perceive. 
False creeds, and superstitions, may rob even a good man 
of this sense of favour and justification with the Father of 
mercies; but it is one great purpose of the gospel cove- 
nant, through faith in Jesus Christ, to seal and ratify this 
this blessed assurance, to all in every nation who truly 
fear God and work righteousness. 

And what, again, is evangelical charity? It is love 
Without dissimulation for all mankind, as brethren, as 
children together with us of the same heavenly Father, 
without distinction of clime or country or sect or party. 
It is that bond of perfectness that unites every human 
heart in which it dwells to all others, by the ties of frater- 
nal sympathy and kindness. It vaunteth not itself; is not 
puffed up; doth not behave itself unseemly, whether on 
the ground of a fancied superiority of faith, or from any 
other cause; thinketh no evil of men, for avy supposed 
heresy, or other honest difference of opinion, nor for any 
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reason but a wicked heart anda wicked life. Once more 
we say, Look to the character and ways of our great 
Master. To have evangélical charity, is to let the same 
mind be in us, towards all men, friends and foes, the 
erring and the enlightened, the sinful and the good,—the 
same mind that was in Christ Jesus. ‘‘ This” said he “is 
my new commandment, that ye love one another asl have 
loved you.” 

What then is the true evangelical religion? We are 
told, on apostolical authority, that it is not a spirit of 
fear, but of power and of love, and ofa sound mind. 
And so itis. Evangelical religion, when it is rationally 
studied and understood, is a wise and holy system of 
moral truth. A gracious and beneficient spirit pervades 
it throughout. It is a spiritof righteonsness and peace, 
ascribing all glory in the highest to God, and displaying 
nothing but good-will to men. Itis a spirit, of piety, holi- 
ness, and benevolence, enkindled and kept alive by the 
glad discoveries of the gospel. If the true evangelical 
spirit be yet to be found in the earth, (as we trust and be- 
lieve it is,) we must seek it in the lives of those humble, 
sincere, faithful disciples of Christ, who, content to learn 
of him, and to believe the simple truths which he taught, 
spend all their energies upon the moral purification and 
improvement of their own characters, in cultivating the 
affections of an enlightened and ever-increasing piety, 
in fulfiling every social duty, and shewing kindness to 
all their fellow-creatures. Where these good disposi- 
tions and habits are wanting, there may be the form, but 
there is not the power of godliness; there may be the name, 
but there is not the spirit of evangelical religion. Evangeli- 
cal we all are by profession ; evangelical we all shall be 
indeed, if this holy spirit. glow in our hearts, if this cha- 
racter be exhibited in our lives, be our creed and denomi- 
nation whatever it may. 
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Is it the very same portentous star, 

Which Milton in his paradise portrays, 

As from its ‘horrid hair,” with fatal rays, 
It “shakes” the dart of “ pestilence and war,” 
In its eccentric, wild, aerial range, 

Deludes the wond’ring nations with alarms 

Of dire disasters, mid the din of arms 
Foreboding conquest, and “ with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs?” Say, mysterious guest! 
Where was thy race of glory first begun, 

In stated periods wheeling round the sun? 
And where, if ever, is thy home of rest? 

The smiling cherub waves his torch on high, 

And wings his way to heaven without reply! 


Parkwood. W.E. 


ON THE IMPORT OF THE EXPRESSION 
“FOR CHRIST'S SAKE.” 


Tue doctrine of forgiveness of sins is not maintained on 
the same ground by different sects. It is commonly 
supposed that sins are forgiven only for Christ’s sake. 
“* Forgive one another, saith the apostle, as God for Chirist’s 
sake hath forgiven you. Little children your sins are for- 
given for his name’s sake.” 

The Jews were apt to consider the Gentiles sinners, as far 
as they omitted the observance of the Mosiac laws. In re- 
gard to that unavoidable omission of keeping ordinances, 
with which they were not conversant, Paul declared at 
Antioch,—*‘ Be it known unto you, men and brethren, 
that through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness 
of sins; and by him all that believe are justified from all 
things, ‘from which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses.” Absolved from the Mosiac ceremonies, the dis- 
ciples of the gospel were amenable to the law of the Mes- 
siah. Some of the Pharisees insinuated that Jesus was not 
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of God, because he kept not the Sabbath day. ‘‘ We know, 
they added, that this man isasinner’. Their charge of 
healing on the Sabbath was, doubtless, forgiven him of 
the divine Being, by whose power he acted ; for his name’s 
sake, and for Christ’s sake. 

The true interpretation of any sentence, that seems 
doubtful from its construction, or obseure from brevity, 
may be ascertained from comparing it with other paralled 
texts, which are free from amy shadow of ambiguity. 
For instance, the words of Jehovah“‘I am He, that 
blotteth out thy transgression, for mine own sake. For 
my name’s sake will I defer mine anger. I will multiply 
thy seed for Abraham’s sake. For Jacob, my servant’s 
sake, I have called thee by thy name.” From these quota- 
tions we perceive that this divine blessing has been granted 
on a variety of accounts; and that the merey of heaven 
is overall flesh ; not only or exclusively for Christ’s sake. 
‘©The Lord would not destroy Judah, for David his ser- 
vant’s sake; as he promised to give him always a light; and 
to his children.”” Under the new dispensation of truth and 
grace, Christ confirmed these views of the divine placa- 
bility and forgiveness. The ancients, in sealing a covenant, 
offered sacrifice, shedding blood ; so figuratively, or by 
similitude, the new covenant of the gospel was ratified with 
the blood of Jesus, the mediator between God and man, 
as Moses was of the old. 

By this obvious process of induction, comparing. the 
term “ for Christ’s sake” with nnmerous similar passages 
of Scripture, relating to various persons ; the exact signifi- 
ation of the one, in question, may be inferred from the 
general acceptation of the many. It would be easy, were 
it expedient, to illustrate this form of speech, ‘for his 
name’s sake,” by refering to the numberless instances in 
which it occurs in the intercourse of society. Granting 
that the English Translators ef the Bible have given us the 
correct sense of the original, in the phrase—* for Christ’s 
sake ;” we may surmise that they borrowed this manner of 
speaking from the idioms of common conversation. When 
a youth applies for council or relief to his superior in ex- 
perience and ability, though he be personally unknown, 
yet if his parent be well known and respected, it is fre- 
quently said, itsh 1] be done for thy‘ father’s sake”. 
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God said he would not curse the ground ‘ for man’s 

sake.” He offered not to destroy the city “ for ten’s sake.” 
He accepted the repentance of the great Nineveh, for the 
six score thousand infants it contained ; for innocence and 
gentleness’ sake; and it is saperadded— for “ much 
eattle”—that is for humanity’s sake. 
- These gentle, indirect appeals to our compassion, exert a 
powerful influence. Our deep concern is excited by 
witnessing the effects of depravity in the unworthy off- 
spring of good and deserving parents, brought by their 
afflictions with sorrow to the grave; and we are prone to 
show our commiseration for the worthy, and our tribute of 
regret to their memory, by endeavouring to allay the mise- 
ries of their wretched descendant. For their sake, relief is 
dispensed ; and that office is done in part, which they 
would more tenderly yet painfully execute—as, if living, 
they would not ‘‘ hide themselves from their own flesh.” 

The church of Christ is a spiritual body, of.which he is 
the head. Ifone of its members suffer, the Father of our 
spirits is merciful towards that member “ for the sake of 
the head.” Peter was forgiven, not only because he 
‘* wept bitterly,” but at thesame time “ for Christ's sake,” 
whose disciple, however degraded, he then was. 

Christ promised forgiveness on the terms of our reconci- 
liation to God. “If ye forgive, God will forgive you.” To 
make this solemn assurance,-God forgives for his ‘‘ promise 
sake ; or the gospel’s sake.” What would the end or benefit 
of the gospel be, if Christ promised in his Father’s name, 
and God should decline to be gracious? He will‘do it for 
“‘his word’s sake.” 

The Supreme Disposer of the seasons promised, several 
thousand years since, that the earth should no more be laid 
waste by a flood; and of this promise he suspended his 
fair token, even the bow in the showery cloud. In no 
age of the world hath He left mankind without ample 
demonstrations of his eternal providence; which He will 
universally sustain for our sakesas men; for Christ’s sake, 
as we are Christians; and as He is our God, for his own 
name’s sake. 

Parkwood, Oct. 19, 1835. 


MINIATURES OF NATURE. 
THE YELLOW LEAF, 
Green woods no more! No sentimental grief, 

Felt not, but only talk’d of, gives it me, 

To see the yellowing of the alter’d leaf, - 

Retaining yet its frail hold on the tree. 

Decay, decay is working silently 
Among the green works of another year ; 

And soon, too soon, the loiterer here shall see 
The whole dense mass of foliage changed and sear, 
Strown on the earth, the universal bier, 

Like human wrecks on fields of battle won: 
Yet let the meditative mind its cheer 

Change not, but think that, time thus hastening on, 
Nature still teacheth wisdom to the wise, 
Through all her glorious mutabilities. 

THE FALLEN LEAF. * 
Mixps differ—what moves one, hath feebler power 

O’er his blood-brother, less on hundreds round : 
Yve seen the charged clond in silence lower, 

Then heard the thunder break the hush profound ;— 

I've listen’d while the minster-organ drown’d, 

In depths of speechless glory, grief and pain ;— 

Yet the intense sublimity of sound 
Ne’er breathed my heart at a diviner vein, 

Than when, fore-loosen’d by the wind and rain, 

Yon solitary leaf fell, eddying slow, 

With a slight rustle (heard through soul and brain) 

Even at my foot to earth. Methought, as low, 
Moveless and mute, I saw me on the sod, 

And that small sound thrill’d like a yoice from God! 


Crediton. 
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Ir is a task of no ordinary difficulty, to devise and 
carry into effect a system of Education for a whole 
nation. At first view, the difficulty appears to be 
insurmountable. It seems all but impossible to frame 
any system which shall suit the taste and genius of the 
whole, correspond to their habits, provide at the same 
time for the intellectual wants of the humbler classes, and 
the more varied, extensive, and profound studies of the 
higher, and give to each individual that portion of know- 
ledge which is best adapted to his station in society, and 
the nature of his pursuits, And yet we see such a system 
in actual operation in Prussia—a system which embraces 
in its regards, the labourer or the artizan, and him who is 
destined to fill the highest offices in the state, or preside 
over the interests of religion, simplifying for ithe former 
the elementary instruction which suffices to guide hun 
through the confined course of his duty, and for the other, 
raising upon the elements of knowledge a fabric of ex- 
tensive proportions, great excellence and beauty. But 
we shall fall into an error if we imagine that this system 
was a sudden innovation, like the ancient legal system of 
Lycurgus, or,. like that, effected an immense change, a 
revolution in the existing state of things; its birth, and 
growth, and perfection, for it appears to be almost perfect, 
were natural; it had its origin in the manners and habits 
of the people; it grew with these, and all that they who 
incorporated it with the laws of the country had to do, 
was to collect it in its parts from the people at large, and 
uniting these skillfully together, to add to the authority 
of custom the sanction of the law, and the supervision of 
the government. That it should prove eminently suc- 
cessful was to be expected. No experiment was hazarded 
which might have led to a disastrous as probably as to a 
fortunate issue. It threatened no evils to the forms or the 
order of society, but silently worked its way onward, as 
the placid stream meanders through the valleys, stimula- 
ting their fertility, and heightening their beauty. The 
well-being and improvement of society find their best 
security in these gradual changes. Violent changes are 
always attended with some portion of danger. They in- 
eyitably produce a considerable shock upon the nerves of 
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society, and it remains to be seen, after the subsidence 
of the shock, whether a more healthy or a more diseased 
state is induced. All attempted ameliorations, whether 
in politics, or morals, or religion, should be carried into: 
effect without rashness or haste, and then, if they are 
founded in wisdom, they will prove real and valuable 
ameliorations. Festina lente, is an excellent maxim. But 
we are too discursive. 

If we examine in detail the mode in which instruction 
is administered, we perceive that it is admirably adapted 
to the wants of the young. The instruction is good and 
sound, It is not the case that a great proportion of useful 
knowledge is sacrificed to one peculiar branch of study ; 
classical studies do not supersede all other.—Virgil and. 
Homer are not the only books placed in the hands of the 
scholars, The course of study is greatly varied, suited, 
as we have said, to their station and probable pursuits, 
but qualified to develope the mental powers of all, to 
enlarge the understanding, to impart to the mind a per- 
ception of truth, and to supply those valuable elements 
which leisure and inclination and industry may afterwards 
turn to good account. The youth of the country are thus 
prepared for the various engagements of life, for the ordi- 
nary pursuits of business, for the liberal and learned 
professions, for the distinctions of the senate, for the for- 
mation of their own character, and securing the good 
opinion and esteem of their fellow-citizens. But the most 
important and attractive feature of the whole system is 
its religious character. ‘‘ The first vocation of every 
school is, to train up the young in such a manner, as to 
implant in their minds a knowledge of the relation of man 
to God.” All education must be imperfect which does 
not contemplate and provide for this end. Your pupil 
may become under your care most erudite; you may 
deposit in his mind a vast store of human learning, and 
call forth and mature the latent powers of his genius, but 
you render him only half a service unless you guide his 
thoughts to that Being whom to know and serve is at once 
our highest duty and purest happiness. The most pro- 
found acquaintance with the economy of nature—what is 
it if it do not inspire reverence and admiration of the 
Author of nature? Contemplations of the lovely or the 
grand—what are they, unless they rise to Him who pos- 
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sesses within himself the essence of loveliness, grandeur 
and perfection? But when we speak of education 
imbued with religion, we do not mean initiation in the 
mysteries of a particular creed. We mean associations 
of religious thought and feeling with every portion of 
knowledge, which should be carefully and anxiously 
formed in the minds of. the young, and become the basis 
of a sublime and vital piety. Direct their gaze to the 
wonders of Creation, but let them hear of Him whose 
handy-work Creation is. Develope their powers of mind, 
and familiarize them with the philosophy of that mysterious 
principle, but direct their thoughts to that Infinite Mind 
whose perfection gives all its splendour to the Universe. 
Let them ponder human events, give them the philosophy 
of History, but let them know 
‘ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will.’ 

The respect shewn fer the private religious sentiments 
of the whole community of pupils is also worthy of obser- 
vation. Instead of any attempt being made to force the 
conscience, or to mislead the judgment, especial provision 
is made for instruction in revealed religion, suited to the 
views of the parties who receive it; and those hateful dis- 
tinctions, which are both unjust, and the sources of envy, 
bigotry, and other passions unfavourable to human happi- 
ness, are unknown. We should not speak so highly in 
commendation of this liberal arrangement, did we not call 
to mind institutions for the education of youth which are 
cramped and fettered by the imposition of acreed, and 
reflect how often benefits which were designed to be 
generally conferred, are limited to those of a certain way 
of thinking on religious affairs, or who profess, at least, to 
hold certain opinions. The contest now carrying on in this 
country between those who wish to retain, and others who 
wish to share, the benefits of an University education, re- 
minds us of the mean and selfish principle which regulates 
too often the affairs of the world, and’ forces many to 
forego the distinctions and rewards, which are allowable 
objects of pursuit, or compromise the sacred feelings of 
their minds, and silence the voice of God speaking within 

them. + Why should institutions essentially national cause 
the stream of their benefits to flow only in a certain 
channel? Is it because the holders of a certain creed 
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alone possess those talents which may be enlarged and 
matured till they are employed for the public good? And 
if this is not the case, why banish the aspiring youth from 
the groves of Academies, and force him to renounce alt 
the honors and distinctions acquired in its favoured 
retreats, whose ideas on the subject of religion do not reach 
the standard of orthodoxy. In this respect Prussia offers 
an example to this country, which it would be wise to 
follow. * It is an example, moreover, which must be fol- 
lowed, for the system of exclusion and favoritism which 
has hitherto domineered over us has sustained a shock 
from which it can scarcely recover. Public opinion de- 
nounces it, and public opinion will accomplish its final 
overthrow. 

Another feature in the system worthy of notice is the 
attention paid to the Arts. Drawing and Music take 
their place among the daily lessons. On the former 
we think Lord Brougham has pronounced a just pane- 
gyric. He describes it as “one of the most useful 
and improving exercises for the humbler classes, than 
which nothing gives them better means of acquiring pre- 
cise information, which is an agreeable occupation for 
them in their intervals of work, which tends to the preser- 
vation of peace and sobriety, and which (if any mere 
question of profit and loss can be mentioned with such 
eons derations) is calculated materially to improve them 
in their several occupations.” We see with regret the 
very general neglect of this Art at home. Not only is it 
not communicated to the humbler classes, it seldom forms 
a part even of a liberal education. It is worthy, however, 
of far more attention than it has hitherto received. To 
say that it is a pleasing recreation is to express only a 
small part of its value. Drawing forms the eye to correct- 
ness and improves the taste. It excites and invigorates 
the perception of the lovely and the sublime, presents a 
field for tle exercise of the most splendid talents, and 
opens an inexhaustible fund of rational enjoyment. To 
catch the sparkling tints of morn, the splendour of midday, 
or the softened radiance of evening, to pencil the river 
and the lake as they mirror the light and colour of 
heaven's clear arch, the forest, the rock, the precipice and 
the mountain, as it pillows the fleecy cloud ; or rising 
higher, to make the canvas breathe with life, reveal the 
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loved and venerated countenance, the sainted form, the 
hero’s eye of fire, or his noble deed—why shall an Art so 
noble as this be excluded from those exercises which are 
designed to form the young for. intellectual pursuits and 
enjoyments ? ‘It would be afar more appropriate and 
improving employment than some to which they new 
devote a considerable portion of their time. Here also 
may be found a ministrant to piety. The mind whose 
unsophisticated taste drinks largely of the inspiration of 
Nature’s beauty, or fixes its eye in deep meditation on 
“the human face divine,” turns insensibly to Him 
who caused his milder glories to shine in the one, and 
lighted up the other with the fire of feeling. It enjoys at 
once that placid happiness which is far superior to the 
tumultuous pleasures inappropriately called happiness, 
and the chastened delight of communicating with the 
Deity, through the beauty and harmony of his works. 
And Music! why is she neglected and despised? In 
the education of the young, it is an object of importance, 
whilst their powers are developed, and their mental and 
moral habits formed, to create for them such mental plea- 
sures as shall counteract the temptation to seek recreation 
in gay society, dissipation, and vulgar riot. And why 
not to this end cultivate their musical powers? Nor 
would we have such an accomplishment confined to the 
upper classes of society; as in Germany, let it be given 
to each-and all, and we will venture to predict that it will 
do its part in the reformation of society, and become much 
more efficacious in this direction than even its friends 
may dream of. That the labouring classes may acquire 
a sufficient knowledge of it to make it minister to their 
own enjoyment as well as that of others, and that it will 
abstract them from low and vulgar scenes, we offer the 
following pleasing testimony. The writer, Dr. Ure, 
(Philosophy of Manufactures) refers to the factories of 
T. Ashton, Esq., of Hyde, uncle to the youth whose 
murder excited a considerable sensation not long since, 
‘* Many of the factory youth of both sexes, cultivate their 
musical tastes. The proprietor having erected a school 
house, the workers subscribed spontaneously among them- 
selves £160, and bought a good organ, now set up in the 
gallery of the large hall of the school. It is played 
Pp 2 
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upon on the Sundays at divine service, and on certain 
evenings through the week alternately, by certain of the 
girls employed at the power-looms. One of them, seven- 
teen years of age, is said to be a tolerable organist.” But 
the cultivation of music has an immediate relation to the 
offices of public worship. Of these offices psalmody is 
one, and it constitutes a pleasing and grateful change in 
the services of the Lord’s house, enabling the worshipper 
to give audible expression to the feelings of thankfulness 
which are swelling at his heart, in measured numbers and 
harmonious concert. At present it is not unfrequently 
the case that nearly the whole of the duty is performed by 
the choir. They sing to and for the congregation. Their 
duty, however, simply is to lead the devotional singing ; 
and the very object of psalmody is that the assembled 
worshippers may unite together in making vocal the 
praises of God, and causing the expression of their gra- 
titude and veneration and love to ascend in hallowed 
melody to his sacred ear. It may be made a very delight- 
ful and edifying part of the worship of God— at present it 
bears too much resemblance to a musical performance, in 
the midst of criticizing listeners. What it is in Germany, 
owing to the general cultivation of music, may be gathered 
from the following extract. ‘* When, in parts (of the 
Te Deum) the whole congregation joined in the psalmody, 
and the assembled voices rose in one full harmonious note 
of praise, I felta deep and hallowed happiness. The 
devotional singing of the Germans is of the very highest 
order; they observe a measured tune, and preserve a fine 
accord. Moreover, they are sincere and solemn; the 
tones seem to come up from the depth of their hearts ; 
their eyes are not turned fanatically upward or wander- 
ing coldly about; they have a fixed, serious, abstracted 
gaze, prayerful and true.”—WNotes and Reflections during 
a Ramble in Germany. Our own poethas described the 
same feelings in richer and sweeter language :— 


‘< There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below, 
In service high and anthem’s clear 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into extacies 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 
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We shall be, indeed, happy to see more feeling and 
warmth infused into this portion of sacred service, that it 
may elevate the mind, and fill it with a holy delight, and 
thus minister, with tlre other services of the sanctuary, to 
a pure, exalted, and vital piety. The outward form of 
religion will then harmonize with the internal sentiment, 
and the Object of religious worship and adoration will be 
honored by an observance whose sincerity and sanctity 
bear some analogy to the worship of pure and happy spirits, 
around the throne of his glory. 

We cannot conclude this paper without an observation 
on the, union and co-operation which characterize the 
National Education in Prussia. The best benefactors of 
mankind have done but little with their own hand. They 
have found their strength aud success in the co-operation 
of others. They may, indeed, have taken the lead, and 
laboured earnestly in the good cause to which they pledged 
themselves, but the sympathy and exertions of their fellow 
men have given permanence to their plans, and secured 
the only rewards which their generous minds coveted. And 
so it must ever be, Individual exertion may do muchin 
the work of amelioration and improvement, but the coms 
bined exertions of many, directed to the same objects, and 
carried forward with vigor and constancy, can alone 
ensure brilliant success. This union, far from repressing 
emulation, fires it, and accumulates together a vast amount 
of exertion and benefit—ardent exertion and invaluable 
benefit, to be expended upon society. And when the 
minds of many are conversant with the same subjects, 
when enquiries arise, and the best means of accomplishing 
certain purposes come under discussion, new light is 
thrown upon them, and new views open upon the mind ; 
the way to success becomes more clear and evident, and 
means present themselves which are previously unthought 
of, in a greater variety of form, and full of pleasing pro- 
mise. Plans, which where at first crude and immature, 
are expanded and ripened by the united council of the 
wise, and a prosperous issue secured for their meritorious 
labours. 

Ww. 
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Tne Christian Ministry isa very remarkable thing. In 
other religions, whether past away or still existing, we re- 
cognize the performance of some prescribed rights and 
devotions, as comprising nearly the entire office of the 
priest, and duty of the worshipper; these rights and devo- 
tions having no other contemplated effect than such pro- 
pitiation of the Divinity addressed as might be hoped for 
from the having rendered him what was understood to be 
an acceptable service. The moral and religious improve- 
ment of the worshipper himself from the services in which 
he engaged, does not appear to have been a thing at alt 
contemplated. 

While the foregoing remarks are most unquestionably 
true in respect to all heathen worship, 1 donot think that 
I shall be incorrect, if I say that to a very considerable 
extent, they are also applicable to that established under 
the Mosaic economy. The provision for religious and 
moral instruction, made by the Levitieal order of worship, 
was very slender: the religious assemblies to which the 
people were occasionally called, were chiefly forthe pur- 
pose of offering various appointed sacrifices, but not for 
preaching or teaching, social prayer, or any other exer- 
cise of that kind. Only in the service of the Jewish 
synagogue, as introduced after the return from Babylon, 
do we perceive an approach, in the practice of reading the 
Scriptures with exposition and exhortation, to our present 
rational and edifying mode of conducting divine worship. 

lf we study in the New Testament the nature and de- 
sign of the Christian Ministry, we shall perceive that its 
agency was, from the beginning, directed principally to 
the people. Their instruction, edification, and consola- 
tion, were always regarded as its primary objects and 
duties. Rites and ceremonies had now ceased to be of 
much account; official, or sacerdotal, intercession, was no 
longer believed to have any peculiar, or privileged, effica- 
cy: it was understood that no religious services could, 
for their own sake, yield any benefit or pleasure to the 
Deity, and that his object in ordaining them was the 
spiritual improvement of his creatures; this last was there- 
fore considered as the great end of religious meetings : 
the proper office of priests was in consequence at an end, 
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and pastors and teachers took their place. They were 
ordained under the names of Elders and Ministers, 
(presbyteroi kai diakonoi) to govern and instruct the 
church of God, and they were expected to exhibit proofs 
of efficient and faithful labor in the manifest enlargement 
and prosperity of their flocks. Thus was the Christian 
Ministry, from the beginning, formed to be effective. 

A Ministry so formed was required by the genius and 
design of the Christian religion. That religion was in- 
tended, and was destined to be effective. It was sent on 
earth, not to produce any slight or mean changes in man- 
kind, either as individuals or societies; but to new-create, 
to regenerate the whole rational world, and every part of 
it; to do this most profoundly aud fundamentally, by 
changing the heart, and renovating the character, of 
every individual’ man who should be brought within its 
influence. Such were the pretensions, such the avowed 
objects, such the indispensable requirements of this reli- 
gion. It was to do this; or so far as it should notdo it, 
it was to prove a failure, to fall short of its intended 
aim. How sublime, how energetic are its announcements ! 
Take them as regards the individual. ‘‘ Except aman be 
born again, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh, is flesh : and that which is 
born of the spirit, is spirit.” | ‘* [f any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature. Old things have passed away, 
behold all things are become new.” Or take them in re- 
gard to the collective body: ‘‘ the kingdoms of the 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ, and all people, nations, and languages are to 
serve him.” 

Such, then, being the constitution of the Christian 
Ministry, and such the work which the Gospel has to do, 
it must surely be of great importance that each individual 
laborer in the vineyard should duly consider the nature of 
his engagement, and endeavour in his own particular in+ 
stance, to maintain a ministry of an effective character. 
Too often, it is to be feared, ministers of the Gospel allow 
themselves to rest in the routine of duty, and to be satis- 
fied with a decent and regular discharge of their appointed 
services, without sufficiently caring whether the intended 
effect of their ministry be produced or not. But is this 
right. Does the husbandman so cultivate the ground ? 
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Does the fisherman so spread his net? Does the physician 
so devise his remedies? Is any successful labor prosecuted 
on earth, but by those whose anxious regard is directed to 
the result? What we seek, we may find; what we ask, 
we may receive. Butis it to be expected that great effects 
will be produced, where their production is scarcely even 
contemplated ? 

The preacher therefore, who would be effective, 
must aim at effect. But what effect ? Shall it be 
evidenced in tears and swoons, in screams or leapings ? 
Orshall it be souglit in the flattering tokens of popularity, 
in throngs and levees, and presents, caresses, and anony- 
mous letters, and confidential interviews ? Such effects of 
preaching are superficial, transient, anddelusive. They 
give no evidence of any deep-wrought change of charac- 
ter, and, they are, therefore, not that work which the 
Gospel requires. How different a thing is the growth 
among a people of true religion! There will then be seen 
an increasing seriousness, an increasing intelligence, in 
regard to religious subjects. Among that flock, unlike 
the vain and frivolous world, they will be frequent and 
favorite topics of conversation; they will no longer be 
shunned as dull, gloomy, or unfashionable. “A religious 
Spirit, as opposed to a worldly spirit, will more and more 
prevail. Pride and ostentation will give place to affability 
and simplicity; luxury will be restrained by self-denial ; 
extravagance and excess, by prudence and temperance 5 
sincerity will discountenance hollow compliment and cus- 
tomary falsehood; and above all, that soul of all the 
graces, Christian love, will be dissipating envy, evil-sur- 
misings, and ill-will, and inspiring the fellow-worshippers 
with a cordial and friendly affection. In such a society 
the tone of social intercourse will be strikingly improved ; 
they will not meet, like the world, for the purposes of dis- 
sipation and display, but for rational and friendly converse, 
and for mutual improvement in knowledge and virtue. In 
such a society, the senseless idols of gentility and fashion 
will not be worshipped, and the pernicious pride which 
seeks distinction by setting itself above all useful services, 
and circumscribing its intercourse by exclusive demarca- 
tions, will not find votaries, while it is remembered that 
“the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister ; and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
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Such effects, in some fair proportion, the energetic and 
faithful minister may hope to see developed in his flock at 
large. But his anxious attention will also be directed 
towards the individuals of which it iscomposed. In pro- 
portion to his ability and opportunities, he will seek 
acquaintance with the real spiritual condition of the 
several members of his charge, in order that he may 
know how to administer to every one a word in season, 
He will feel himself concerned to be aware who is in- 
different, and who in earnest; who is doubting, and who 
convinced ; who is wavering, and who resolved; who is 
unfaithful, and who conscientious; who is sensual, and 
who is holy; who is serving Mammon, and who God; 
who neglects Christ, and who truly loves him; who is 
backsliding, and who advancing; who is pardoned, 
and who penitent; who is dejected, and who rejoicing ; 
whois still clinging to the earth, and whoripe for heaven, 
and desiring the better country. These, and numberless 
other shades and varieties of religious condition and 
Christian experience, existing among his people, will 
exercise the discrimination and diligence of him who main- 
tains an effectual superintendence over a spiritual charge. 
Such pastoral concern the apostle Paul felt and described : 
“ Whom (i.e. Christ) we preach, warning every man 
and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we present 
every man perfect in Christ.”— Col, i,28. And very beau- 
tiful, and to the like effect, are the lines of our poet: 


But in his duty, prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all; 

And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt her new-fledged offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and Jed the way. 
Deserted Village. 


Thus sung alay poet on pastoral duties, and ifa layman 
be now presuming to offer some passing reflexions on the 
same subjects, he trusts that in so doing he will not be 
deemed opinionated or intrusive. Nor would he be sup- 
posed unaware of the great practical diffieulty of accom- 
plishing what has been praised, nor unmindful of the dif- 
ference between counselling others and practicing oneself 
what is counselled. At the risk of incurring censure, 
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which, on such a score, he knows would be undeserved, 
the layman, with great respect, submits these imperfect sug- 
- gestions to such readers as are honoured with the minis- 
terial charge, not, indeed, as containing anything novel 
or original, but as touching a matter of so much impor- 
tance, that it can scarcely too often be brought under 
their consideration. It is not, however, to ministers alone, 
that such considerations ought to be addressed. The 
ministers and their flocks, act and react on one another. 
No congregation hasa right to expect its ministers to be 
more than they encourage them to be, nor to do more 
than they assist them todo. Shall that congregation ex- 
pect to enjoy the inestimable blessing of a plain, faithfal, 
and effective ministry, who coldy praise, or. perhaps even 
censure, sucha discharge of duty when they are fayoured 
with it ?—who reserve all their cordial eulogies for nothing 
but talent, eloquence, and elegance, and learning? Far 
be it that we should misprize qualities which, like these, 
when devoted to the service of God and virtue, are most 
noble and excellent. Yet it, assuredly, is not doubtful, that 
pious zeal, affection, and fidelity in a minister of Christ, 
are qualities still nobler and of greater value, and there- 
fore deserving still higher honour. All that I plead for 
is an estimate of things according to their true relative im- 
portance. It has always been common with the flock to 
misjudge the real merits of their shepherd ; and too often 
instead of encouraging a conscientious and unflattering 
fidelity, to say to them in effect : “Speak unto us smooth. 
things, prophecy deceits.” But a French monarch com 
mended Massillon, because he observed that that faithful 
preacber sent him home from church dissatisfied with 
himself. 
The congregation, however, must not rest in praises, 
If they desire to see maintained among them an effective 
ministry, they must be forward in co-operating with their 
ministers in doing what they wish them to do. Space 
allows me not now to enlarge on this point. ‘But much 
might be said on it, and the sleeping and dull churches 
of our day might be compared with the fervent and voiceful 
assemblies of the primitive Christians ; where “ when they 
came together every one of them had a psalm, had an 
instruction, had a tongne, had a revelation, had an intere 
pretation.” B, 
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TYNDAL’S PREFACE TO HIS TRANSLATION 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Tue attention of the Christian public has been of late 
much ‘directed to the first English Translations of the 
Bible. It is our good fortune to be in possession of a 
very early edition of Tyndal’s Version, the date of which, 
on the title page, is ‘‘ London, 1551.” only fifteen years 
from the time when it was first printed. We think our 
readers will not be displeased with a few extracts from the 
general prologue, or preface, which was written by Tyndal, 
and which has always appeared to us delightful for its 
Christian simplicity and truly evangelical spirit. We shall 
use the spelling in its antique state, hoping the reader 
may feel with us that it would be too much like sacrilege 


to correct it. Ep. 


“ Wittiam TINDALE UNTO THE CurRIsten READER. 


‘* Here haste thou, (mooste deare reader,) the new Tes- 
tament or covenaunte made with us of God in Christes 
bloude; whiche I have looked over agayne, (nowe at the 
laste,) with all diligence, and compared it unto the Greke, 
and have weded out of it many fautes, which for lacke of 
helpe at the begynnynge, and oversyght, I did sow therein. 

*‘{ have also in many places set light in the margente, 
to understande the texte by. If any man fynde faute 
eyther with the translation or ought besyde, (whiche is 
easyer for many to do, then so well to have translated it 
themselfes of their owne pregnaunte wyttes at the begyn- 
ninge withoute an epsample,) to the same it shall be 
lawful to translate it themselfes, and to put what they 
luste thereto. If 1 shall perceyve, either by my selfe or 
by the information of others, that oughte be escaped me, ” 
er might be more plainlye translated, I wyll shortely 
after cause it to be amended. However, in many places 
me thinketh it better to put a declaration in the margente, 
then to runne to farre from the texte. Andin many places 
where the texte semeth at the fyrste choppe, hard to be 
understande, yet the circumstaunces before and after, and 
often readynge together, make it playne enoughe. 

“The ryght waye, (yea, and the onely waye,) to under- 
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stande the Scripture unto salvation, is that we earnestly 
and above all thynge serche for the profession of our 
baptism or covenauntes, made betwene God and us. As 
for an ensample, Christ saieth, Matt. v. Happy are the 
merciful, for they shall obtaine mercy. Lo, here God 
hath made a covenaunte with us, to be merciful unto us, 
yf we wil be merciful one to another, so that the man 
which sheweth mercy unto his neyghboure, may be bolde 
to trust in God for mercye atalnedes. And contrariwyse, 
judgement without mercye shal be to hym that sheweth 
not mercye. So nowe, yf he that sheweth no mercye, 
truste in God for mercye, his faythis carnal and worldely, 
and but vayne presumpcion. For God hath promised 
mercye only to the mercyfull. 

‘“‘ Nowe, if any man that submitteth not him selfe to 
kepe the commandementes, do thyncke that he hathe any 
faithe in God, the same mannes faythe is vayne, worldely, 
damnable, develishe, and playne presumpcion, as it is 
above sayd, and is not faythe that can justifie or be ac- 
cepted before God. And that is it that James meaneth 
in his Epystle. For how can a man beleve, (sayeth Paule,) 
without a preacher (Romanorum x.) Nowe reade all the 
Scripture, and se where God sent any too preach mercy 
to any, save unto them onely that repente and turne to God 
with all theyr heartes, to kepe his commandementes. 
Unto the dysobedyente that wyll not turne, is threatened 
wrathe, vengeance, and damnacion, accordynge to all the 
terryble curses and fearfull ensamples of the Byble. 

‘“‘Faythe nowe in God the Father, thorowe our Lorde 
Jesus Christe, accordynge to the covenauntes and appoynt- 
ment made betwene God and us, is sure salvacion. Where- 
fore I have ever noted the covenauntes in the margentes, 
and also promyses. Moreover, where thou fyndest a 
promyse and no covenaunte expressed therewyth, there 
muste thou understande, that we, when we be recyved to 
grace, knowe it to be oure dutye to kepe the lawe. As 
for an ensample. . When the Scripture sayeth, (Matt. vii.) 
Axe, and it shal be geven you, seke and you shal find, 
knocke and it shal be opened unto you; it is to be un- 
derstande, yf that when thy neyghboure axeteh, seketh, 
or knocketh to the, thou then shew him the same mercye, 
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whiche thou desirest of God, then hathe God bounde him- 
selfe to helpe the agayne, and els not. 

- * Also ye se that two thynges are requyred to begyn a 
Christen man. The fyrste is a steadfaste faythe, and 
truste in Almyghtye God, to obtayne all the mereye that 
he hathe promised us, thorow the deservynge and merites 
of Christes bloude onely, without all respect to our owne 
workes. And the other is, that we forsake evyll, and turne 
to God to kepe hys lawes, and to fyghte agaynste oure 
selves and oure corrupte nature perpetually, that we maye 
do the wyll of God every day better and better. 

‘¢ This have I sayd, (moost deare reader,) to warne the, 
leaste thou shouldest be deceyved, and shouldest not onely 
reade the Scriptures in vaine, and to no profyte, but also 
unto thy greater dammaciop, For the nature of Goddes 
words is, that whosoever reade it, or heare it reasoned and 
and dysputed before hym, it wyll begynne immediately 
to make hym every daye better and better, tyll he be 
growen into a perfecte man in the knowledge of Christe, 
and love of the law of God; or els make hym worse and 
worse, tyl he be hardened, that he openly resisteth the 
spirite of God, and then blaspheme, after the ensample of 
Pharoo, Coran, Abiram, Balam, Judas, Simon Magus, 
and suche others. 

‘Let us therefore that have nowe oure eyes opened 
agayne thorow the tender mercye of God, kepea meane. 
Let us so put our trust in the mercye of God, thorow Jesus 
Christe, that we knowe it our dutye, to kepe the law and 
commandemente of God, and to love our neyghbours for 
theyr Father’s sake whiche created them and boughte them 
so derely with hys bloude. Let us walke in the feare of 
God, and have cure eyes open to do the partes of Goddes 
eovenauntes, certified that none shal be partaker of the 
mercye, save he that wil fyghte agaynste the fleshe, to. kepe 
his lawe. And let us arme oure selves with this remem- 
braunce, that as Christes works justifye from synne, and 
set its in the favovre of God, so oure own dedes, thorowe 
working of the spirite of God, helpe us to continue in the 
favoure and the grace, into whiche Christe hathe brought 
us, and that we can no longer continue in faveure and 
grace than our heartes do kepe the lawe.” 
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THE IRISH CHURCH. 


The ‘* Reform Association” has put forth an address to 
the people of England on the subject of the Irish Churcly 
Establishment, which seems to us in every way a masterly 
production. The following extract gives a luminous 
sketch of the history of this enormous abuse. Eb. 


‘«« Thedrisb church, as the term is at present used, means 
simply the Protestant, Episcopal, Establishment in Ire- 
land, similar to our own “ in doctrine, worship, discipline 
and government” (as expressed by the 5th Article of the 
Actof Union), meant, like our own, to comprehend the 
great mass of the Irish population ; endowed, like our own, 
for that end, and upon that plea,with the funds possessed 
by the Catholic Church at a time when the congregation of 
the Faithful was one and indivisible; but differing from our 
own, in the fact that it never has comprehended the bulk 
of the population, but has continued, from its introduction 
up to the present hour, the religion not of the majority, but 
of a small minority, of the Irish people. 

‘“The causes, which have led to results so different in 
countries so nearly similar, may easily be pointed out, 
and we shall enumerate a few of them, premising that, as 
Protestants, we hold them to be wholly unconnected with 
the relative truth, or merits, of the two religions. In 
England, the seed of Reformation was sown in a country 
prepared and willing to receive it. The Doctrines of Wick- 
liffe had paved the way for those of Luther, and the re- 
jection of the Papal power by Henry VIII. merely con- 
summated what the Constitutions of Clarendon had begun. 
In Ireland, from the Conquest, in 1186, up to 1546, the 
whole influence of the Crown was employed to enhance 
the authorities of the Papal See. It was upon a Papal 
Bull that the King’s title rested—it was by a gift from 
Rome that Ireland was held! Excommunication was a 
weapon employed against the king’s enemies, at a time 
when, among the more civilised communities of Europe, 
it had fallen into contempt. It was, in short,one of the 
many anomalies of the British rule in Ireland that, up to 
the very last moment, the people were taught to obey and 
to reverence that power which the Reformation called upon 
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them to contemn and abjure. But this wag not all. 
Ireland though nominally conquered, never had been 
indentified with the British empire. The conquest itself 
was a partial conquest. The authority of England was 
confined to the English pale. The law of England was 
granted only to the Norman settlers and their descendants, 
and to the Five Sects, or Familes, with which they first 
contracted alliances. AH the rest of the native popula- 
tion was esteemed aliens or enemies. Down to the reign 
of Elizabeth, they could neither sue, nor be sued, in any 
court of law; as late as 1607, under James I., an IJrish- 
man might be killed with impunity, if it could be proved 
that he was what was then termed mere Irish, and not one 
of the Five Bloods. Exclusion from the rights and pri- 
vileges of Englishmen was then, as it too long continued, 

the principle of our Government. All the institutions of 
the Irish were denounced, yet their desire, often ardently 
expressed, to be received under. the protection of the 
English law, was rejected. They were condemned to exist 
asa distinct and degraded race, with whose intermazriage 
was pollution, and to confirm with tnese customs was de- 
elared by the Statute of Kilkenny, in 1367, to be a crime 
equivalent to high treason itself. 

** We have thought it necessary to dwell upon these facts, 
because they contain the germ of much that followed. 
The Reformation only widened the breach which cruel and 
impolitic laws had created. It added another distinction 
to the distinctions which existed before; it converted the 
war of races intoa war ofcreeds. Espoused by the higher 
clergy, whose interests had always been indentified with 
those of England, and by the settlers of the pale, it be- 
eaine on that very account, an object of suspicion to the 
parochial clergy, and to their Irish flocks.—They rejected 
it. Wethink that in so doing they closed their ears to the 
voice of truth; but how much was wanting in Ireland which 
endeared that truth to ourselves? If there be one thing 
that tended more than another to open the hearts of Pro- 
testants to the doctrines of the Reformation, it was the 
privilege of praying to God in their native tongue. That 
privilege was denied to the Irish. The Liturgy was never 
translated. It never has been translated up to this pre- 
seutday. The people were told, of twostrange languayes, 
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to chose the one least familiar to them, and which, in lieu 
of being endeared by old associations, was the symbol 
of little else than humiliation and conquest. Then, the 
clergy sent to replace the old Catholic priesthood were 
strangely and culpably negligent. The only proof of their 
zeal was the destruction, by armed bands, of Churches, 
which they said had been polluted by the Mass. In place 
of those great and good men who founded Protestantism 
in Scotland, in Germany, and amongst ourselves, Ireland 
was given in prey to the refuse of the English Church. 
We wish no stronger evidence upon this point than that 
of contemporary Protestant writers, such as Spencer— 
men who saw with indignation the excess which they have 
recorded—and we ask, whether it was by instruments such 
as these that a great moral revolution could be eccomplish- 
ed? Whether, ifthe Reformation had been entrusted to 
similar hands elsewhere, it would have produced the rich 
harvest which sprung from the labours of Latimer and of 
Ridley, of Calvin, of Melancthon, and of Knox? 

“In Ireland, penal enactments took the place of that 
rational conviction which was all-powerful amongst our- 
selves. Without taking one single step for the conver- 
sion of the people, the Irish Legislature proceeded to lay 
the foundations of that system of coercion which has since 
been worked out with cruel, though fruitless, perservance. 
The country was treated as a Protestant country, though 
Catholic in all but the name. The funds of the Catholic 
Church ware transferred by Act of Parliment to the 
ministers of the new creed, and an Establishment founded 
upon a scale befitting a nation, although but a fraction 
of that nation was included within its pale. History tells 
us how this experiment has succeeded, and how dearly 
we have expiated the original sin of conceiving that an 
Establishment could be maintained which did not rest 
upon the belief of the majority of the people. In all the 
dissentions and disturbances which have distracted Ireland, 
the claims of that Establishment have been mixed up. 
They have served to perpetuate the old distinctions of 
Englishry and Irishry amongst her population—they 
have stood as a barrier between the two countries, render- 
ing any identification of their interests impossible, and 
‘forbidding eyen any kindly approximation of feeling. 
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They have added bitterness to political animosities, and 
infased a more deadly spirit iato political feuds. In vain 
have we endeavoured (to use the words of an eloquent 
writer) ‘* by one of those daring fictions, in which law 
leaves poetry far behind it,” to deny the Catholics a legal 
existence—in vain have we striven to crush them by penal 
Jaws—they constitate the great mass of the Irish people. 
Out of a population of less than 8,000,000, 6,427,712 
belong to this proscribed creed. There are but 852,064 
Episcopalian Protestants in all, of whom some 80,000, at 
the least, as Wesleyan Methodist, are dissenters, to a certain 
extent, from the Church; and it is for the benefit of these 
852,064 souls that an Establishment is kept up, which 
ought to provide spiritual instruction for a whole people ;— 
endowed with funds amply sufficient to provide it ;— 
founded upon a supposition that a time would come when 
it would so provide it; but now weakening, undermining, 
destroying the influence of Protestantism itself, by the irri- 
tation which its claims are necessarily exciting ;—contri- 
buting nothing to the moral and religious education of 
four-fifths of the people, but constantly coming into 
collison with them by its demands, and by the scenes 
of violence and bloodshed, to which the attempt to enforce 
these demands, has, unfortunately, led! These are harsh 
truths, but they must be told ;—they must be heard ;— 
they must be weighed;—they must be reflected upon by 
all sincere Protestant Reformers (for it is to them that these 
pages are addressed), before they give an opinion of the 
Bill introduced by Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet, ‘‘for the 
better regulation and distribution of ecclesiastical revenues 
in Ireland.” Ifthat Bill be not indispensable, it is unjust. 
If there be not evils that demand the interference of the 
Legislature, that interference isinexcuseable. Call it spo- 
liation call it sacrilege—call it what you will—we will 
neither defend nor palliate it, from the moment it is shown 
to us thatit can possibly be avoided. We rest on this our 
sole justification, and we seek that justification ina dis- 
passionate view of the state of the Irish population, and of 
that of the Irish Church.” 
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‘* 4 Discourse occasioned by the death of Thomas Colfox, 
Esq., delivered at Bridport, August 23, 1835. By 
Puitre Harwoop. Bridport: printed by I. Prinee, 
East Street. 1835.” 


The object of this Funeral Sermon, the late Tnomas 
Cortox, Esq., of Bridport, was a gentleman who had been 
long well known and highly respected, throughout the West 
of England. His name was familiar to the ears of all the 
friends of liberty, of reform, and of pure Christianity, in 
this part of the kingdom. His countenance and his aid 
were always to be had, in every just and generous under- 
taking. He was a man of remarkable energy of intellect 
and character. We will venture to say that no person of 
judgment could listen to his conversation, though but for a 
short time, without being struck with the native strength 
of his mind, and the humane spirit of his enthusiasm. 
The loss of such a man must have been deeply felt by the 
society to which he more particularly belonged. But they 
must have been consoled by the reflection, that he was not 
removed from them prematurely. He had finished his 
work; and it was expedient that he should go away to 
receive his reward. 

We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of cordially 
hailing the indications, which this Sermon contains, of the 
abilities and ministerial character of the preacher, Mr. 
Harwood. Wesincerely congratulate the congregation at 
Bridport, on their having, at length, put themselues under 
the pastoral charge of one who seems so capable of in- 
structing and animating them in the ways of Christian 
faith and piety. The following passage, we think, will be 
allowed to contain no dull or common-place-expression of 
the immortal hopes of the Gospel :— 


€€ We may learn from the grand truth of our text, not to fear 
Death ; not to permit the anticipation of it to prevent us from 
enjoyiug life inocently, and discharging its duties earnestly. I 
do not mean that we should not often think of death, and think of 
of it with much seriousness. It would be forgetting thé character 
of reasonable beings,to avoid looking on to that solemm Crisis in 
our existence, when our day of probation will be closed, and our 
sentence decided. But these contemplations need not painfully 
disturb us, while we have the Light of the gospel shining into our 
hearts, and guiding our feet, Jesus Christ has appeared to 
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abolish Death; and therefore we need not fear Death. Nei- 
ther should the thought of it be allowed to deaden our suscepti- 
bility of happiness. It well might do so, indeed, if this life were 
all our being. The existence of Man would be so infinitely poor 
and unsatisfying, if the few years of mortality were the whole 
of his allotment, that it would be natural and excusable in us, it 
would be unavoidable, to think meanly of so shadowy and 
ephemeral a being. But if we take the right and Christian view 
of the present life, we shall see it to be worthy of our cheerful 
enjoyment, and, still more, of our earnest improvement. It is 
here that we are to prepare fur Heaven. It is here that we are 
to form the habits, and fix the principles, and cherish the affec- 
tions, Which Eternity will confirm and mature. It is in the 
bosom of our families, and in the business of our daily lives, and 
amid their varied discipline of joy and sorrow and temptation,— 
it is here, it is now, that we are to be trained and educated for the 
companionship of saints and angels. So that this life is not to be 
despised, short and imperfect though it be. It may be a poor be- 
ginning, but still it is the beginning, of a Glory that shall have 
noend., The Hope full of Immortality sheds a splendour and 
dignity upon our present being, of which, taken alone, it might 
well seem destitute, Our life is to be valued, then, and employed 
to the best account; its hardest duties must be faithfully per- 
formed, its sharpest sorrows quietly borne, its innocent pleasures 
thankfully and cheerfully enjoyed. It is not to be thought lightly 
of ; for it is a school of discipline for Immortality. It is not to be 
fondly and anxiously cherished ; for it is only a discipline ; and it 
is only as a discipline that it is of any considerable amount.” 


The following is a just and spirited sketch of the 
character of the deceased :— 


*©T should most imperfectly discharge the very interesting and 
affecting duty which has this day devolved upon me, if 1 were not 
to speak somewhat more in detail than is perhaps usually desirable 
upon these mournful occasions, respecting the character of our de-+ 
ceased Friend. We are lamenting the loss of one, whose counsels 
and co-operation have been too valuable to our religious Society, 
whose name has been too long and too intimately associated with 
the cause of Liberal Christianity, whose personal excellences have 
been too dear to us all, especially to the older members of this 
congregation,—not to require something more than a general and 
passing notice. [ have only to regret that this office has not 
fallen into hands better qualified to do justice to it. The limited 
period during which I enjoyed our venerable Brother’s society and 
friendly regard, does not allow of my rendering more than a very 
feeble tribute to his memory. But still there were certain points 
in his character, which even a camparative stranger could scarcely 
overlook. That directness, sincerity and generous frankness 
which so eminently distinguished bim, !ay open to all, and rendered 
it not difficult to any who might be occasionally admitted to his 
conversation, to apprehend the leading qualities of his heart and 
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understanding. When I speak of the noble spirit of Free Inquiry, 
which seeks for Truth, and, most of all, Religious Truth, as for 
hidden treasure,—of that clear and ready apprehensiveness of in- 
tellect, which svon reaches a right conclusion and strongly abides 
by it,—of that expansive and benevolent zeal, which delights to 
make other minds partakers of its own stores, and longs to see all 
men walking in the light and power of truth,—of that fearless rec- 
titude of purpose which professes all that it believes, and actively 
advocates, {through good report and evil report, all that it professes, 
—and, still more, when I name that warmth and openness of social 
affection* which embraces all mankind in its amplitude, without 
partiality excepting for the poor and the oppressed, without in- 
tolerance excepting for meanness and oppression, when I speak 
of these, all who hear me will be prompt to recognize the leading 
traits of our venerated Friend’s mind.”’ 


‘* The Sufficiency of the Scriptures the great Protestant 
Principle : a Sermon, preached at Lewin’s Mead Chapel, 
Bristol, on Sunday, October 4, 1835, being the Tri-Cen- 
tenary Anniversary of the Printing of the first English 
Bible. By R. Brook Aspranp, A.M. Bristol: W. 
Browne, 29, Clare Street; Rowland Hunter, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard, London; and Poole & Boult, Chestes. 
1835.” r 


The third centenary of the Reformation inmgeneral, and 
of the completion of the first English translation of the 
Bible in particular, (if it was to be noticed at all,) should 
have been henoured with a cordial and unanimous national 
celebration, worthy of a great people who have enjoyed 
these unspeakable blessings for three hundred years, But 
alas! every thing that touches upon the subject of religzon, 
though it be ever so remotely, is sure to be approached in 
quite adifferent spirit in this country, so divided and dis- 
tracted on every side by foolish, sectarian antipathies. 
We have yet to learn whether the clergy of the Establish- 
ment, the monopolizers of University education, and the 
only “authorised” guardians of our spiritual interests, 
have produced any thing on this occasion worthy of 
Protestant England. We are gratified to see, however, 
from the publication before us, that at least one Unitarian 
Minister, has treated the subject in a way which must re- 
flect credit on himself and the body to which he belongs. 
The information, respecting our early versions of the Bible, 
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contained in Mr. Brook Aspland’s Sermon, is clear and 
interesting. Of the sentiments expressed in the latter 
part of the Sermon, we shall enable our readers to judge 
for themselves, by laying before them the following 
extracts: ; 


«To us, whose blessed lot it has been, through the infinite 
goodness of God, to be born and educated ina Protestant land, 
and whose earliest intellectual impressions have been twined with 
the words and ideas of Holy Writ, its sufficiency is a truth almost 
self-evident. But veiled and surrounded with mystery, and con- 
sequently ill understood as the Bible was in Papal times, a better 
proof of penetration and wisdom, of intellectual power and moral 
eourage, cannot be displayed than was shown by these illustrious 
men, who, with a fearless hand tore aside the veil, dissipated the 
mystery, and summoned the human understanding to its noblest 
work—the interpretation of the word of God. 

** For this we will ever hold the Reformers in veneration, as men 
who have contributed more to the knowledge of God’s will, and 
consequently to human salvation, than any human beings, since 
the times of the first Apostles and Martyrs. 

«* In practically establishing the sufficiency of the Seriptures, they 
forged a perpetual weapon for the destruticon of Priestcraft, 
whether Catholic or Protestant; they cleared the way for every 
man to approach his Maker, and learn his will; they vindicated 
the Almighty Goodness from the unholy aspersion, tnat God had 
uttered that which man might not hear: they vindicated the rea- 
sonableness and the truthfulness and the dignity of human nature, 
by asserting man’s capacity to receive, and his fitness and desire to 
use the revelation of God, | They in effect rebuked, as unnecessary 
and mischievous, the fabrication of articles and confessions and 
creeds, From the declaration of the sufficiency of the Scriptures, 
that right of every man to find for himself, and to feel and rejoice 
in that sufficiency, follows a8 an immediate consequence. hus, 
then, they asserted the inalienable rights of conscience—thus they 
stamped with lasting Protestant censure Persecution in every shape 
and degree. 

<¢ Yes, honor and gratitude are the meed of the noble company of 
Reformers, for all they did towards opening the eyes of the blind, 
and unstopping the ears of the deaf.” p. 13. 

There is agievous error prevalent amongst Protestants of the 
present day. ‘They strive to shew their veneration for the me- 
mory of the Reformers by endeavouring to keep close to their 
principles, meaning thereby their articles and creeds. In thus 
acting they utterly forget and violate the one great and dis- 
linguishing principle of the Reformation—the Sufficiency of 
Scripture ; and the consequent right of private judgment, p, 18. 
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DR. CARPENTER’S HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, 


Briston, June 10, 1835, 

Dr. Carpenter having announced his attention of shortly 
publishing a Harmony or THE GosPELs, the Undersigned, as friends 
of Dr. Carpenter, and anxious to promote Biblical knowledge, 
have formed themselves into a Committee,with a view of forwarding 
the immediate circulation of so desirable a Work, and of securing 
Dr, Carpenter from pecuniary loss. 

The Work will be published in the course of the Summer, in 
octavo, and will contain upwards of 300 pages, a Mep of Palestine, 
and a Plan of Jerusalem. Done up in Morocco Cloth, the price 
to Subseribers will be Half-a-Guinea. 

‘The Names of Subscribers will be received by any of the Under- 
signed:— : 

M. Hinton Castle, J. B. Estlin, Arthur Palmer, R. P. Williams, 
G. P. Hinton, R. B. Aspland. 

The following Gentlemen also will receive the Names of Sub- 
seribers :— 

Bath, Rev. Jerom Murch. Bridgewater, Rev. William dames, 
Bridport, Rev.’ Philip Harwood. Exeter, Rev. John Cropper. 
Gloucester, Rev. G. Brock.. Plymouth, Rev. William Odgers, 
Uminster, Rev. E. Whitfield. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 

We owe some apology to our correspondent Isaac, for having so long 
neglected to notice his communication. It has been entirely owing to 
forgetfulness, occasioned by an uuusal press of engagements. On 
looking over his paper, however, it does not appear to us that weean 
well make use of it inits present state. It shall be left for him at 
the publishers ; and perhaps he will, as he intimates, re-urrange and 
modify it. We have received the favours of G. R. and of “A Friend 
to Charity.” 


THE 
GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


No. XXX. DECEMBER, 1835. Vou. III. 


ALL THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD. 


Tuar all things tend to final and universal good, isa 
position which, if it can be well maintained on the grounds 
of reason and Scripture, must surely be worthy of all 
acceptation. It removes a world of doubt and mystery 
from our minds. To say, indeed, that it entirely removes 
the great difficulty concerning the existence of evil in the 
universe, world be folly and delusion. Nothing which 
man has yet been able to discover, or which it has pleased 
God to communicate, can entirely solve that mystery. 
But this belief sets us free to anticipate a period, when evil 
shall no longer exist; and when, probably, its past exist- 
ence may appear even to creatures, purified intelligent 
creatures, as a drop in the ocean, or as the small dust of 
the balance. It accords with all our best conceptions of 
the character and dispensations of God, with the noblest 
capacities of man, and thebrighest discoveries of revelation. 
It is light arising in the midst of darkness. It is like a 
messege brought by that sweet angel, Hope, from the 
courts of God, to support and cheer our fainting spirits. 

First, then, this belief is surely a reasonable inference 
from our conviction of the infinite perfection of the divine 
attributes. The power, wisdom, and benevolence of God 
are infinite ; therefore all things, being subject to his con- 
troul, must tend to final and universal good. Thisis not 
hastily to be put down as an instance of circuitous argu- 
ment. It is not clear to us, at least, that it is liable to the 
condemnation, which has sometimes been passed upon it, 
as being an example of that species of sophistry called 
reasoning in acircle. This, we are aware, is an objection 
of Mr. Hume, and unbelievers of his school. . But it is to 
be remembered that they differ from most thinking persons 
in two important particulars ;—in denying altogether the 
truth and authority of divine revelation, and in denying 
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that we can be at all justifiedin ascribing any more power, 
any more wisdom, any more goodness, to the Deity, than 
precisely what we see exhibited in his works. Admit 
these two principles of religious and philosophical scep- 
ticism, and we grant there may be some difficulty in shew- 
ing the reasonableness of the belief, that under the govern- 
ment of God all things work together for good. But 
why should these be admitted by us, by persons who 
are otherwise convinced? Why, for instance, should 
the testimony of revealed religion to the infinite perfection 
of the divine attributes, be left out of view in this argu- 
ment, by us who believe in the truth of revealed reli- 
gion? We have the conjoint authority of reason and of 
revelation, for believing in the proper infinity of the divine 
attributes. We have a right,to assume this in any theolo- 
gical argument. And may we not, from our belief in this 
glorious truth, safely infer the truth of the doctrine, that 
all things tend to good here, and shall terminate in good 
hereafter? Canan infinite Being be finally defeated in his 
purposes? That evil should ever have existed at all in his 
works, we have already acknowledged to be a mystery that 
we cannot entirely penetrate. But this mystery is only 
increased a thousand fold—indeed, the very character of 
it is changed, it is converted from a difficulty into a posi- 
tive absurdity and contradiction—if the doctrine for which 
we here contend be denied. There is no relief for the 
mind, no satisfaction for the understanding or consolation 
for the heart, but in the belief that, however widely both 
physical and moral evil may prevail, it is but an instru- 
ment in the hands of God, under his controul, subject to 
his immediate government ; and that thus all things may 
finally work together for good. This belief alone is recon- 
cileable with the infinite perfection of the divine attributes, 
as far as human comprehension can reach; for we need 
not rashly affirm, that God cannot bea perfect Being 
unless our view of this subject be correct. 

It should be observed, that our inference is drawn as well 
from the universality of the divine dominion, as from the per- 
fection of the divine attributes. Not only is God in himself 
all-powerful, all-wise, and all-good; but his actual super- 
intendence and government extend to all things and all 
eyents. This, though nearly connected with the belief of 
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his infinite perfection, isin some measure a separate truth, 
It is just conceivable, that, although possessed of infinite 
perfection, God might, from some mysterious cause, have 
given up the government of certain matters, or certain 
parts of the universe,—this world for instance, or the 
affairs of mankind,—to some inferior Being. In that case, 
the natural infinity of his attributes would be no warrant 
that all things are working together for good ; since His 
controul and direction of things would not be universal. 
And we know, in fact, that such notions, however absurd, 
have been seriously entertained. But we have been other- 
wise instructed. As certainly as God has made all things, 
he governs all things. As his power and wisdom are in- 
finite, so his presence with his works, his knowledge of 
what is passing in the universe, his care and providence 
over creation, his actual and imemediate dominion, are 
infinite. Every existing law in the universe, physical and 
moral, is of his «riginal appointment; and all its opera- 
tions and effects must be still subject to his controul. We 
cannot believe, therefore, that there are any evils, (as they 
appear to us, and as they are in themselves,) which are not 
every moment liable to be over-ruled and disposed of by 
him, in the way which he deems wisest and best. 

The same belief, however, may be likewise supported on 
somewhat different grounds,—on the grounds of our own 
actual experience and observation. That we shouldbe 
able to see the beneficial tendency of all events, their per- 
fect and harmonious co-operation for the production of 
universal good, is not to be reasonably expected. This 
would be for the finite to comprehend the infinite,—an 
imposibility. But if we can discern that any such thing 
is possible, if we can discover any signs of such a tendency, 
it should seem to be enough to build our hopes upon. - 
If partial and temporary evil may be rendered subservient 
to the production of ultimate and permanent good, surely 
we ought in consistency to believe that it will be sorendered, 
under the government of an infinitely perfect Being. Now 
that this may be, is so far from being absurd, that it is 
matter of the most constant human experience. If it be 
asked, why God has not made all created beings free from 
danger or destruction, and secure of all the enjoyments they 
now possess, without the intervention of evil in any shape 
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we may acknowledge that we cannot tell. We have 
nothing to answer, beyond the expression of our belief 
that he has done that which is wisest and best. But this 
is not the question. The question is, whether, having 
caused or permitted the existence of evil in the universe, 
God does not so over-rule all its tendencies and effects, as 
to make it subservient to the production of ultimate good ? 
Now, the fact of his doing this, is matter of human ex- 
perience and observation in so many instances, as to render 
it highly reasonable to believe, that it is so in all other 
instances, whether or not we are able at present to make 
the discovery. 

It can scarcely be required to prove, that these views 
of the universality of God’s dominion, over both good and 
evil, are as accordant with the Scriptures, as with the 
light ofreason. Assuredly, no man who takes his thoughts 
of the divine government from the holy Scriptures will ever 
be led to imagine any limits, any exceptions, tothat govern- 
ment. On the contrary, the inspired teachers uniformly 
ascribe perfect and boundless dominion toGod. They in- 
struct us that no event is too trifling to be the object of his 
notice; no creature is too insignificant to be the object of 
hiscare. As our Saviour himself has taught us, in the true 
spirit of piety, (we had almost said in the true spirit of 
poetry also,) selecting an instance, a striking particular, 
to illustrate a great general principle, ‘not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground” without the observance of God, 
and ‘the very hairs of our heads are all numbered.” 
Nor should we ever infer from the language of Scripture, 
that the dominion of God is by any means confined to 
what we at present experience to be good,—to the ex- 
clusion of that which is evil. We are expressly instructed 
otherwise. ‘‘ Iam the Lord,” saith Jehovah, “ and there 
is none else, there is no God beside me: I form the light, 
and create darkness; I make peace and create evil; 1 the 
Lord do all these things.” 

Are not these strong grounds for the conviction we 
wish to establish? Since the infinite perfections of God 
are known to be actually and constantly employed in the 
government of all things, whatever may be the nature of 
them, is not this a sufficient reason for believing that all 
things work together for good? Shall we believe, that the 
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infinite Ruler is for ever present with all his works, with 
perfect power to deal with them according to his pleasure, 
with perfect wisdom to direct him in the exercise of his 
almighty and universal dominion, with perfect benevolence 
to determine his will in favour of the greatest possible hap- 
piness of his creation,—and yet, that in the whole course 
of time, there can be a single occurence, which,, whatever 
may be the nature of the secondary causes by which it is 
brought to pass, whatever may be the motives of the 
human agents engaged in it, whatever may be its imme- 
diate and temporary effects, is not, considered as a part 
of the general system of Providence, conducive to final 
good? The notion appears to involve a great absurdity. 
**To the will of an infinitely perfect Being there can be 
no resistance, in his counsels there can be no defect, in his 
designs there must be unmixed and unbounded love.” {lis 
dominion being universal and absolute, therefore, is it not 
to be concluded, with certainty, that under his direction 
all things work together for good 2? There may be diffi- 
culties in the ways of Providence, even with these views of 
their tendencies and termination. But are they not un- 
speakably less than those which press upon any other 
hypothesis ? 

We have now only to remark, as another distinct ground 
of belief in this glorious doctrine, that it is supported by 
many clear intimations and promises of Scripture. With- 
out entering into any tedious examination of particular 
passages, it willsurely be admitted to be the representation 
of the Scriptures, that God ruleth over all in perfect 
wisdom and mercy. The doctrine that all things tend to 
final and general good, therefore, is at least countenanced 
by the Christian Scriptures. It accords with all their 
representations of the character of God, and of the ends 
and purposes of his righteous government. This blessed 
hope is in the spirit of the gospel. We may cherish it in 
perfect consistency with our faith and principles as followers 
of Jesus Christ. 

Neither are there any dangerous consequences flowing 
from this belief. It is not to be hastily inferred, that our 
conviction of the real nature of evil can or ought to be 
materially altered by these views. Let it not be rashly 
supposed that evil is not evil, because, under the super- 
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intendence and government of an infinite Ruler, all things 
are made to work together for the production of ultimate 
good. This conclusion would be both groundless and 
dangerous. In particular, moral evil, the indulgence of 
of sinful dispositions and sinful practices, is to be sliunned 
and detested. This isthe calm dictate of our rational and 
moral nature. It is the undeniable teaching of religion. 
To attempt to stifle these feelings, to endeavour to discard 
these thoughts, under the pretence of entertaining more 
philosophical views of the nature of evil, would be truly 
to fight against God; and that more manifestly, as it 
appears to us, upon the views we have here supported, than 
upon any other possible view of the subject. What dowe 
contend for? Do we contend that God has permitted the 
existence of evil that men may love and embrace it? that 
they may look upon it with approbation, or with indiffer- 
rence? No; but quite the contrary. We maintain that 
God has set both evil and good before us, to the very end 
that we may learn to refuse the evil and choose the good. 
He has exposed us to natural evil, that we may have the 
quicker sense of enjoyment, and of his goodness in bestow- 
ing enjoyment upon us. He has exposed us to moral evil, 
that we may have the clearer perception of virtue, and by 
trial and discipline become more perfect in the love and 
practice of all righteousness. It is evident, therefore, that 
so far from its being, according to our doctrine, reasonable 
and philosophical to look upon sin, or any kind of evil, 
with indifference, we are not brought into the condition 
which God approves, until we learn to abhor and avoid 
evil in all itsshapes. His holy and merciful purpose is 
to train us up, through the wise course of probation in- 
volved in the circumstances of the present state, toa ra- 
tional, free, and earnest preference of all whichis pure in 
his sight. We shall be fitted to dwell with him in eyer- 
lasting purity and happiness. 
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A HYMN. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


Hart! Universal Lord, 
Whose favour we implore : 

Our souls conspire with one accord, 
Thy glory to adore. 


Thine is the Sun, whose light 

. Awakes us with his beam; 

The Moon is thine, and starry Night, 
Which show thy love supreme. 


In infancy, thy Power 
Unfolded to our eyes 

The beauty of the vernal flower, 
That blossoms, fades, and dies. 


From thee, in early youth, 
The springs of gladness flow’d; 
And with thy smile the lamp of Truth 
In pure effulgence glow’d. 


Beneath the summer ray, - 
Our riper years are thine; 

Whose Wisdom leads the heav’nly way 
Of peace in life’s decline. 


The shade of death with Thee 
Is welcome for our rest ;— 
Till with the shout of victory 
We triumph with the blest. 


Parkwood, 
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ON THE NEGLECT OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Peruaps nothing, humanly speaking, more strange and 
unhappy has befallen the Christian religion, than the fate 
of an ordinance than which nothing more simple, beau- 
tiful, and affecting, was ever introduced among sacred 
duties. Was it possible for the Master of Christians to 
prescribe to his followers a simpler observance, than the 
partaking of a social repast, bread and wine, together, 
in commemoration of the last meal which he took with 
them himself? Could any thing be more beautiful, as 
expressive of love and fraternity; or more affecting, as 
exhibiting in lively emblems the generous self-deyotion of 
our Lord, and the tragic scene of his last sufferings in the 
cause of man? I certainly am not aware, that any known 
religion has presented us with an institution at once so 
pathetic, so consolatory, and so instructive. 

But what has been the fate of the ordinance of the 
Supper? By acombination of folly, perversity, and cor- 
ruption, which were surely never equalled in any similar 
thing, this simple feast of love, which in itself appears a 
thing so natural, plain and intelligible, as almost to defy 
misapprehension, was converted into one of the most awful 
mysteries, and most revolting absurdities, that have ever 
been imposed on the credulity of mankind. It has been 
made the occasion of controversy, strife, and persecution, 
without end; the very pledge of Christian love has been 
abused into a shibboleth of interminable discord; and to 
this day is a rock of offence, dividing not only.Catholics 
from Protestants, but Protestants from one another. 
What reason has the Church to be ‘covered with shame, 
while she confesses, respecting this sweet legacy of her 
dying Lord, 

Allits good proved ill in me, 
And wrought but malice ! 

But now, among more rational and less zealous Chirist- 
ians, the ordinance of the Supper experiences wrongs of 
another kind. Divested of. mystery, and. no“fonger re- 
garded as any thing more than it is plainly seen to be, a 
social and commemorative festival,-it is treated with cold 
neglect: so much so that, by the majority of most Christian 
congregations, even of their adult members, it is forsaken 
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and disused. The Lord’s table is spread, the bread and the 
wine are placed in readiness, the Ministers appear prepared 
to dispense to all the tokens of Christ’s love and of Christ- 
ian fraternity :—but the people instead of drawing near, 
turn their backs on the hallowed board, hasten away to 
their private repasts, leaving only a pitifulremnant to do 
honor to the gracious invitation with which all had been 
favoured. And among this remnant there shall often be 
seen a large proportion of elderly, infirm, and sorrowful 
persons, as if the more youthful, vigorous, and cheerful 
cee of the assembly deemed it an affair in which they 
ad no concern. Surely we may take leave to say, 
Brethren, these things ought not soto be. There is some- 
thing wrong, which requires to be corrected. What is it? 
Is it, in part, a superstitious view of the nature of the 
ordinance itself, which still, I believe, clings about certain 
minds? They have an undefined dread of serious cons 
demnation, if they should partake of it unworthily. But 
let them be prevailed on to consider the subject freely and 
rationally, placing before them that very chapter of Paul 
to the Corinthians from some expressions in which their 
apprehensions spring. They will see that the apostolic 
admonitions are directed, not against any infirmities of 
thought or affection, to which a person attending to this, 
as we are bound to do to all religious worship, with 
common seriousness and devotion, could be subject ; but 
against gross abuses, palpable impropriety of conduct, 
gluttony, drunkenness, and discourtesy. Certainly, to 
behave with such manifest and wilful indecency, during so 
solemn and affecting a religious observance, the apostle 
very reasonably represents as an insult to the memory of 
our Lord, and as involving very serious guilt. But it is 
evident that no one who desires to avoid such misconduct, 
can run the smallest risk of falling into it. In short, no 
one need fear that he shall be an unworthy guest at the 
Lord’s table, who feels that he is disposed, in a serious and 
thankful spirit, to take part in commemorating the heroic 
and self-sacrificing love of Jesus, and paying a feeble 
tribute of honor to his name. 
Perhaps, too, the social design of this institution is too 
little considered. There can, I conceive, be no doubt, that 
it was ordained by Christ, not only to maintain a remem- 
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brance of himself, but to be a characteristic and edifying 
manifestation of love and fraternity among his followers. 
He enjoined on them to maintain a custom of partaking 
in a religious meal together, because to eat and drink 
together, has always, in all countries, but especially in the 
East, been a pledge of friendship and good-will. | Christ 
had already, at this same supper, been engaged in the kind 
and condescending office of washing successively, with 
his own hands, the feet of all his disciples. When he had 
finished, he had said, ‘‘ Know ye what I have done unto 
you? Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say well, for 
solam. IfIthen, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye ought also to wash one another’s feet. For 
I have given you an example that ye should do as I have 
done to you.” In these and other exhortations, which 
then flowed from his sacred lips, he interpreted the ex- 
pressive actions by which he was pleased to consecrate that 
occasion. The import of all was as clear as it was im- 
portant. Even at that supper a strife had arisen among 
the still earthly-minded and foolish disciples, as to which 
of them should be greatest. Herebuked them, saying ; 
‘The kings of the heathen exercise lordship over them : 
but ye shall not be so; but he that is greatest among 
you, let him be as the younger, and he that is chiefest 
among you, as he that doth serve. For whether is greater, 
he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? Is not he 
that sitteth at meat? But Iam among you as he that 
serveth.” © words, that seem to have been forgotten 
from that day even until now! O deep reproach of 
Christendom, where from the prophet to the priest, from 
the great man to the man of nought, greatness and pre- 
cedence have not ceased to be sought, even as. the chief 
ood ! 
5 We read here the lesson of Christian equality. It is 
equality of fellow-disciples of Jesus, and fellow-heirs of 
salvation, and children together of one Father in heaven, 
superadded to the natural equality of men. It must not 
be confounded with equality of political enfranchisement, 
or in the possession of wealth. Those are very different 
matters, and are to be determined by the wisdom of civil 
legislators, with a view to the general good of the body 
politic. Christian equality interferes not with such ar- 
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rangements ;\ it is more properly concerned with our 
personal feelings and behaviour towards one another. It 
teaches us to feel that it is but a small matter that in poli- 
tical rank, or amount of wealth, we may be before our 
brother, while he is not only in nature our equal, but in 
the grace of God also, nay, perhaps our superior. And 
remembering the conduct of Christ, it will make us utterly 
loathe the ridiculous and guilty pride which makes many 
regard their poorer brethren in Christ with distance and 
haughtiness, as if they were unfit to partake of their social 
converse, much less to sit with them at table. Many idle 
words, indeed, are wasted about the distinction of ranks, 
an idol that is worshipped while Christ is dethroned. It 
may suffice his true disciples to observe, that by their 
Master no such distinction, in the sense commonly given to 
it, was either instituted or recognized. << All ye are bre- 
thren.” Therefore no distinction but such as harmonizes 
with the spirit of fraternity, is consistent with Christianity. 
To return, then, to my subject ;—it appears that the 
Supper was instituted as a feast of fraternal love, to be 
held in remembrance of the great example of the fraternal 
love of Jesus, who even then was in the act of laying down 
his life for his brethren, ‘*Eat and drink together, wash 
one another’s feet, mingle in affectionate sociality, do fdr 
each other all kind and lowly services, even as I have just 
now done to you, and in remembrance of the great sacri- 
fice of love which I am just going to make for you, and of 
-which let this bread and this wine serve you as emblems. 
Take, eat, this is my body, which is broken for you: drink 
ye all of this cup; this fruit of the vine shall remind you of 
my blood, which is about to be shed for the remission of 
your sins.” ‘Thus we may conceive him to have spoken. 
Why, then, are we so backward to join in this social 
festival? Why do so many turn their backs on it? Partly, 
perhaps, because its nature is misunderstood : partly, it is 
to be feared, because pride and selfishness occupy our 
heart instead of love and humility. But beyond these 
causes, may not the neglect of the Communion be in part 
ascribed to the manner in which it is generally administered ? 
That manner is such that the social character of the ordi- 
nance is nearly destroyed. Instead of drawing round a 
table, it is frequently our custom to remain each man in 
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his own pew, eating and drinking what he receives in 
stately and frigid solitude. The formality of the whole 
transaction, the little squares into which one element is 
reduced, the hurried sip of the other, not now passed from 
one to another as originally, but ool eark Seman to 
each by the Minister, the long pauses and oppressive 
silence, all concur in divesting the existing observance of 
its native character, and, I believe, of much of its interest 
and power. 

It appears also much to be regretted, that it has become 
customary to annex the Supper as an appendix to a pre- 
vious service, instead of its being a substantive service by 
itself. One might almost suppose, that such an arrange- 
ment was expressly designed to bring it into disuse, so 
excellently does it appear adapted to produce that effect. 
First, by the arrangement itself the ordinance is disho- 
nored; and secondly, the people are rendered indisposed 
for its observance by the natural weariness arising from a 
long previous service. To labour in exposing so glaring 
an impropriety would be superfluous. 

The very time of day commonly chosen for this ordi- 
nance, seems to be another unfavourable accident. It is 
certainly strange that the commemoration of a Supper, 
held originally after sunset, and by lamp-light, should 
now take place before dinner. All the influence of asso- 
ciation is thereby interrupted, and the charm of imagina- 
tion dispelled. The time substituted is moreover particu- 
larly unpropitious, as occurring not only when the devo- 
tional excitability has been already largely drawn on, but 
when from natural causes many persons begin to feel faint 
and exhausted, as well as pressed for time, and desircus of 
being at home, to attend to domestic concerns. 

Let us hope that the time will come, when this most 
interesting and instructive institution will be better under 
stood, better administered, and better appreciated. 


Crediton. 
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MINIATURES OF NATURE, 


THE LEAF-FALL. 


_ Ou melancholy Shower! 

The bleak East wind receives 

The stream-like flow of leaves— 
They know, they feel, their hour. 


A Fate is on the blast, 

They must no more rejoice! 

They hear the dim Fate’s voice— 
They know their doom is passed. 


The wind that whirls them low, 
And strips the antler’d stem, 
Moaneth their requiem 

In gusts of solemn woe. 


Yellow, and sear, and gray, 
Like snow-flakes falling wide 
In unsuspended tide, 

They fall, they fall away. 


Yet had they linger’d on, 
They had brook’d the difference ill 
Between deep winter’s chill 

And the golden harvest sun. 


Behold—and bless the Power, 
Whose laws benign ordain 
That lives, like leaves, amain 

Should fall ere their worst hour, 


We fall, but not before 
The zest of life is lost, 
Its sweet springs feel the frost, 
And its flowers are seen no more, 


Did we longer loiter on, 
We should brook the difference ill 
Between deep winter’s chill _ 
And the golden harvest sun. 


Ss 
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ON EDUCATION.—IV. 


“* Tthink I may say that of all the men we meet with, nine parts 
out of ten are what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their edu. 
cation. It is that which makes the great difference in mankind.” 

’ Locxe. 


We commence the present paper by stating, what we 
think will be allowed by all who are not adverse to the 
education of the’ people, that the system, if it may be 
rightly called a system, in operation in this country, is both 
imperfect:in its parts, and inadequate to the demand for 
intellectual and moral culture. It is neither calculated to 
develope inthe best manner the latent powers of the mind, 
nor sO extensive as to produce a general developement of 
these powers, In the opinion of some men, it is true, it is 
more than competent to these objects, having exceeded the 
just and reasonable limits within which it ought to be con- 
fined. But such an opinion is founded upon fallacies, and 
not established upon the broad principles of justice and 
truth. As the great mass of society ina country like this 
must be principally composed of the poorer or labouring 
classes, from whom necessity withholds all buta very small 
portion of time and opportunity for the acquirement of 
knowledge, men are too apt to reason from their actual con- 
dition, asif that which they do not possess, cannot be at all 
necessary for them. Since they have not been blessed with 
the means of improving their minds, such improvement is 
not requisite. Noristhisall. In the minds of nota fewthat 
strong prejudice exists which would withhold edueation from 
the poor, not only because it would be useless to them, but 
because it might make them dissatisfied with their condi- 
tion, or seditous, or sceptical, and thus cause them to be- 
come disturbers of social order and enemies of their own 
souls. We mention such an opinion without intending to 
combat it. We have not time to waste upon it. But to 
those who, blessed with the advantage of education them- 
selves, deem the poor unworthy of enjoying the same advan- 
tages, we propose the simple question—Why? Are they 
constituted in a similar manner to yourselves? Has the 
Creator only bestowed upon them a bodily form and powers, 
or deposited within that formthe gem ofmind? If he has 
bestowed upon them the faculty of reason, does not the gift 
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imply the cultivation of it? Or are they designed to 
occupy a station in existence but one degree raised above 
the brute creation, and to be debarred, through the selfish 
policy of their own species, all the noblest employments 
and the purest pleasures of an intellectual being ? 

In his able speech on Education, Lord Brougham spoke 
but slightly of Sunday Schools, and for an obvious reason. 
Where no education can be obtained but through their 
means, the utillity ,and importance of Sunday Schools are 
manifest. That they have produced a vast amount of good 
is undeniable. They are, however, very imperfect means 
of education; where the discipline of the week has not aided 
them, and the parents themselves are as ignorant as their 
children, the actual amount of instruction imbibed and re- 
tained and employed is but small. We speak from expe- 
rience. The short portion of time which can be appropiated 
to the service of the young on the Lord’s day, and the ne~ 
cessary limitation of the subjects on which their open- 
ing powers are exercised, the long interval that elapses 
between the lessons, and the effect of the engagements of 
the week in dissipating the ideas that have been acquired 
—these are obstacles in the way of Sunday School in- 
struction which will ever prevent its been carried, except 
in very peculiar cases, to any considerable degree of per- 
fection or usefulness. And it is essential, moreover, to the 
well-being of the young, that education commence at an 
earlier period than that contemplated by Sunday Schools. 

We thus come to Infant Schools, which Lord Brougham 
describes as one of the most important improvements in 
the civil policy of this country which the age has invented. 
We believe that the public mind is by no means fully im- 
pressed with the importance of these institutions, a belief 
founded principally on the fact that they are at present so 
few in number: in the Western Counties there are few in- 
deed; in several Northern counties there are no schools 
of this description, and in some others, as Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Derbyshire, the proportion of children edu- 
cated in them is as 1 to 212. If, as is maintained by the 
high authority to which we have already referred, Infant 
Schools are the only effectual means of preventing crime, 
the reasons for their general establishment, arising not 
only from a regard to the welfare of the young, but also of 
the social state, are of immense moment and imperative 
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necessity. Nor can we show the importance of educating 
the infant mind so well, as by quoting a passage from 
Dugald Stewart (on Association) —‘‘ Our daily experience 
shews how susceptible the tender mind is of deep impres- 
sions, and what permanent effects are produced on the 
character and happiness of individuals by the casual asso- 
ciations formed in childhood among the various ideas, feel- 
ings and affections, with which we are habitually occupied. 
If it be possible, through the influence of fashion, to veil 
the natural deformity of vice, and to give to low and cri- 
minal indulgence the appearance of spirits, of elegance and 
gaiety ; can we doubt the possibility of connecting in the 
tender mind these pleasing associations with pursuits truly 
worthy and; honorable?” We find a very ancient writer, 
but one who well understood the subject of education, 
agreeing in opinion with this modern philosopher—** Non 
ergo perdamus primum statin tempus; atque eo minus, 
quod initia literarum sola memoria constant, que non 
modo jam est in parvis, sed tum etiam tenacissima est.” 
—Quintilian de Instit. Orat. L. 1, C. 1. 

For all children who cannot acquire from their parents, 
or under the domestic roof, the elements of knowledge, 
Infant Schools seem to be desirable; but especially for the 
children of the labouring classes. For them, especially ; 
because their parents are actively employed in procuring 
the means of subsistence: they have no leisure for under- 
taking the sacred duty of teaching ‘ the young idea how to 
shoot ;” and are but little prepared by previous culture for 
discharging it ina useful manner. And if the only advan- 
tages of such institutions were, that they left the parents 
at “liberty to pursue their daily employ, and accustomed 
the children to habits of cleanliness, order, and atten- 
tion, they would be fully entitled to consideration and 
worthy of support; but this is by no means a just esti- 
mate of their merits. If properly conducted, they lay the 
solid basis of an education which may afterwards be reared 
to any elevation; they open the recesses of the mind and 
pour therein the rich seed of knowledge, they excite and 
direct the moral feelings, and instil a sense of propriety, 
a love of goodness, and a regard for sacred things, which 
nothing but evil influence and example can afterwards per- 
vert or weaken, The stimulus given by them to the intel- 
lectual powers and moral feelings of the scholars, excites in 
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some cases our warm admiration; and we see all the silently 
beneficial progress of a plan which, by simple means and 
the early application of them, promises the grandest results 
in the mental and moral elevation of society. 

But infant culture must end with infancy itself; and we 
then require schools to carry forward the education of the 
young, thus prosperously commenced, to sucka point as 
their future destiny requires; or the circumstances of the 
parents permit. The time for this, to the children of the 
labouring classes, and our remarks chiefly concern them, 
must of necessity be short; it will be sufficient, however, 
to put them in possession of that knowledge which may 
render them more uscful than they are at present in their 
different stations and employments, and enable them to 
taste of that intellectual happiness of which ignorance 
knows nothing; and supply them with those principles 
of conduct which may afford a protection to them in their 
future life, and be developed in an honorable, a moral, and 
religious character. For the other classes of society, pro- 
vision is partly made, which must be greatly extended and 
improved, for their'advancement in ltberal pursuits: thus 
extended and improved it will prepare the youth of every 
age for the offices which require the advantages of learning, 
for the dignities and emoluments connected with it, and 
for maintaining and raising to a prouder elevation than it 
has at present attained, the intellectual and moral character 
ofa great people. We do not mean to insinuate that the 
children of the poor areto be prevented from attaining 
to this height of honour and influence, nor to maintain the 
aristocracy of learning: we rejoice to see a genius blazing 
forth from the lowly situation in which it was hidden, 
throwing off the trammels of its needy circumstances, 
winning its way to honor and to fame, and making its 
name known, revered, and loved for ages; but this has been 
the glorious fate only of the few. The Poet has told us 
why—*theirlot forbad.”. Chill penury will still repress 
the honorable ambition of the poor, and confine them, 
generally speaking, to the lot they inherited at their birth. 
But this fact of the past and prospect of the future enforces 
their claims for that useful mental and moral instruction 
and discipline, which will best gratify them for acting their 
circumscribed part in the great drama of human life, afford 
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them the sweetest alleviation of the physical evils they 
cannot escape, and guide them to that peaceful and 
blissful land where such evils are unknown. 

We cannot reflect on the instruction of the young 
without directing our thoughts to those by whom they 
are instructed. The wisest system of education which 
human sagacity could frame, would give but few benefits 
to the community, were its administration confined to im- 
proper hands. Such a step would lead to the defacement 
of the system, and expose the young to evils, some of 
which would equal in magnitude those of ignorance itself. 
It is quite as true of education as of government, that 
what “‘ is best administered is best ;” and no error can be 
more pernicious or fatal to the interests of society than 
those of consigning the young to the education and care 
of those who are totally disqualified for the task. We 
mean not to besevere. Weremember that other excellent 
men besides Socrates have been villified by the charge of 
corrupting the youth of their country; but we are also 
aware that the office of instructor is assumed by some 
whose pretensions to it are any thing but those of real 
merit. To quote what has almost become a familiar pro- 
verb—School keeping is a refuge for the destitute. It is 
the easy resource of the unfortunate. Failing in business, 
or deprived by other causes of their usual means of sub- 
sistence, they engage in an undertaking for which neither 
their previous habits nor acquirements have qualified them, 
and even benevolence lends itself to the imposition thus 
practised upon the public. How slender would their pre- 
tensions to such an office .appear upon investigation ! 
What a small stock of knowledge would be disclosed ! 
What ignorance would they betray—and how ignorant 
thousands are of the best means of giving expansion to the 
youthful powers, and cherishing them by a graceful cul- 
tivation! Without an idea of the philosophy of the mind, 
destitute of the knowledge which is essential to the forma- 
tion of the moral tastes, and capable only, by the aid of 
books on the catechetical plan which the press now pours 
forth, of directing a parrot-like education, they are as 
unfit as possible for the honorable and tlie responsible 
post to which they have modestly appointed themselves. 
Are we required to produce a proof of this assertion? We 
give the following. The Committee of the Manchester 
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Statistical Society have lately visited the schools of the 
town, and proposed a series of questions to the conductors: 
—‘ Morals,” said one of these, in answer to the inquiry 
whether he taught them to his pupils, ‘‘ Morals! how am 
I to teach morals to the like of these ?” 

Unfortunately empiricism is not confined to medicine, 
It insinuates itself into all the departments of education 
and multiplies its mischiefs. There it tampers with the 
bodily health and seals the victims of death ; here it tri- 
fles with the mind and soul, and instils its poisons under a 
counterfeit name—poisons which work slowly but surely 
in the blight and destruction of human excellence. 

To protect society from such mischiefs, something more 
is necessary than has yet been carried into effect. *Com- 
petition will not end them. Parents are not always qua- 
lified for deciding between the pretensions of rival candi- 
dates for the office of instructor to their children; and 
they sometimes find when it is late, if not too late, that 
their choice has been injudicious, and by no means 
fruitful of the benefits they contemplated for their children. 
And whilst fashion encourages and sanctions the false 
pretensions of some who boldly plume themselves with the 
reputation the misjudging grant to them, and consigns to 
privacy and neglect the modest merit which blushes at any 
approach to display, it must ever be the case that the in- 
terests of the young are to a certain degree neglected and 
compromised. We feel ourselves justified, therefore, in 
insisting upon the universal preparation of instructors for 
the office to which they aspire. If we would not allow an 
ignorant empiric to tamper with the bodily health, still 
less would we suffer such an one to tamper with the mind. 
He should pursue those studies which bear directly upon 
his future engagements, and qualify him for performing 
them with honor to himself and benefit to others; and he 
should submit to a proper tribunal the testimony sufficient 
to convince intelligent judges that he may be safely trusted 
with the interests of the rising generation. In short, we 
look to the adoption of a universal system of education, 
and to the administration of it by competent persons, for 
the renovation of society, the virtues of private life, the 
integrity and wisdom of public men, and the elevation of 
this highly favoured country to the pinnacle of moral 
grandeur and glory. by 
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TESTIMONY OF NATURE AND THE GOSPEL THAT 
MEN ARE CHILDREN OF GOD. 


The apostle Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, has this 
sentence :—‘‘ The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are children of God” ;—not ‘ the children 
of God,” as in our common version, which rather tends to 
obscure and enfeeble the expression. This has long ap- 
peared to me an exceedingly beautiful sentiment. Here 
are two distinct witnesses who unite intheir testimony to 
the same truth. | The first witness is called ‘‘ the Spirit,” 
—meaning, I presume, the holy spirit of God, which was so 
largely vouchsafed, in various ways, to the apostles and 
disciples of Christ, at the commencement of the gospel 
dispensation. The second is called “ our spirit,”—mean- 
ing, as I conceive, our own natural spirit, the rational and 
moral soul within us. The truth, to which these two wit- 
nesses are said to give their joint testimony, is, ‘* that we 
are children of God.” It has been thought by some, who 
have engaged laboriously in the minute explanation of 
the Scriptures, that the apostle intended to make an allu- 
sion to the law or custom of the Jews, which required the 
evidence of two independent witnesses, to constitute legal 
proof in the administration of justice. I see no necessity 
for entertaining this supposition. It may beso; but if it 
be, we should bear in mind, that it was meant simply as 
illustration, not as argument; a distinction which is not 
always carefully observed by Christians, in reading and 
interpreting the Scriptures. Hence, they frequently as- 
cribe notions to the sacred writers which they never enter- 
tained, and modes of reasoning which they would have 
been ashamed to employ. Itis one thing, to make a pass- 
ing allusion to any well-known object or custom, merely 
in order to illustrate the subject in hand, or because it 
occurs to the mind as a natural, familiar mode of expres- 
sion. It is quite another thing, to urge the same circum- 
stance asone link in a chain of correct argument, with a 
view to complete the proof of the same important fact, or 
principle. Yet it is from confounding two things so very 
different, that half the false arguments from Scripture, in 
in support of popular errors, are derived. It has been 
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well said that men interpret the sacred writers logically, 
where they are only speaking rhetorically,—for illustration. 
If the apostle, then, does here allude to the Jewish law 
requiring the evidence of two witnesses, it was mere allu- 
sion, not argument. He was not so weak, as to imagine 
that the great and happy truth of which he was speaking 
should not be believed, unless he could produce two dis- 
tinct testimonies in its support. Heknew that one would 
be sufficient, provided it were a valid and sure one. How- 
ever, as he has thought proper to mention two witnesses, 
it may be well to consider their distinct character and 
worth. , 

The first witness is ‘‘ the Spirit,” by which we are surely 
to understand the holy Spirit of God, as it was super-natu- 
rally manifested to the apostles and primitive disciples. 
This it really amounts to, in the end, whatever more par- 
ticular sense we may attach to the words. Some may 
think the apostle means the miraculous works which were 
performed in that age, through the power and direction of 
the holy spirit. Some may think he rather means the secret 
operations of the holy spirit, in converting and sanctifying 
the heart, which were also experienced by the disciples of 
that age. Others may think he means nothing more, than 
the new moral spirit resulting from sincere faith in the 
gospel, the spirit of holiness and love, inspired by a cordial 
belief in the works and the doctrinesof Jesus. Butin 
either way of interpreting the phrase, the same general 
meaning results. It is the effect of God’s holy spirit, as 
especially manifested in the revelation of the gospel. The 
preceding verses, however, shew very clearly that the first 
supposition, which makes the apostle refer to the power of 
working miracles through the spirit, must be wrong. He 
certainly refers to some inward and moral operation on the 
hearts of believers, whether of a supernatural kind, or 
such as resulted naturally from their new and heavenly 
faith. He says, ‘“ For as many as are led by the spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God. For ye have not received 
the spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye have received 
the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” 

The second witness produced by the apostle is ‘‘ our 
spirit ;” which can mean nothing else but our own souls, 
our own consciousness, the dictates of our rational and 
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moral nature. This is what is always meant by such lan- 
guage in the Scriptures. ‘‘God,” says the prophet, ‘hath 
laid the foundations of the earth, and formed the spirit of 
man within him.” ‘ Blessed is the man,” says the Psalmist, 
‘“‘ in whose spirit there is no guile.” ‘“ What man,” says 
this very apostle, ‘‘ knoweth the things of a man,’”—the 
secret counsels of his heart,—‘‘ save the spirit of a man 
which is in him.” 

Let us now ask ourselves, whether the sacred writer does 
not in this place clearly recognize,—nay, plainly assert,— 
the agreement between the natural teaching of the human 
heart, and the teaching of revelation? According to the 
opinions which are now commonly inculcated on this sub- 
ject, there is a total, irreconcileable opposition, between 
the natural dictates and sentiments of the human mind, 
and the great verities of the Christian religion. Man, we 
are told, is by nature utterly estranged from God, and at 
enmity with him in his heart. He cannot, (unless. his. 
nature be changed by immediate divine agency) truly love 
or adore God. His soul is in a state of wicked reyolt 
towards his Maker. This corruption and alienation from 
God we are thought to derive from Adam, who brought it. 
upon all his posterity by his own transgression; and we 
cannot be relieved from it by any natural means. Butthe 
very purpose of the gospel dispensation, (we are assured 
by the same persons,) is to put an end to this state of 
things, by redeeming our nature, in as many as are to be 
saved, from this original, utter corruption. The office of 
the holy spirit, according to our popular systems of theo- 
logy, is not to co-operate with our natural good disposi- 
tions, with the virtuous and pious sentiments of which we 
are naturally susceptible ; but to wrestle with and overcome 
all the proper dictates of our nature. Its office, we are 
told, is to change completely the inward man. Itis not 
merely to subdue evil desires and passions which have 
grown up from sinful indulgence, and bring them into 
subjection to the purer dictates of reason and conscience, 
which harmonize with the revealed law of God. No; but 
it is utterly to change our proper nature, and implant en- 
tirely new affections, which we had not, and could not 
have, experienced before. Now, surely the teaching of the 
inspired apostle of Jesus Christ is somewhat different. If 
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this be the true orthodox Christian doctrine, surely the 
apostle Paul must be accounted a heretic. For what does 
he declare in this place? Does-he teach us that the 
dictates of our own spirit, and .the dictates of the holy 
spirit, are in direct opposition and hostility? Does be say 
there isa natural warfare between our own souls, and the 
holy, ever-blessed Spirit from whom theyemanate? No! 
quite the contrary. He teaches us that there isa gracious 
harmony and agreement between them, in support of the 
same truth. And what isthattruth? Isit that we are 
totally estranged from God by nature ?—that his Fatherly 
mercies are clean, gone from us, and we have nothing to 
expect at his hands but condemnation and woe? No! 
quite the contrary again. | ‘‘The Spirit beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are cuiLDren of God; and if 
children, then heirs; heirs of, God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.” Can any truth be more joyful than this? What 
are all the boasted mysteries and peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel, (‘‘ falsely so called,”) compared with these wel- 
come tidings of our strictly filial relation to a Being of 
infinite goodness ?—By this faith, man is exalted, in his 
own estimation, from a perishable creature of this earth, to 
‘*a CHILD oF Gop.”, Glorious title! Happy privilege! 
Who will be so mad as to forfeit these by disobedience ? 
CHRISTIANUS. 


WISDOM OF CHRIST IN NOT OPPOSING ALL 
POPULAR ERRORS. 


[The following extract appears to us to contain original 
and profound views of asomewhat difficult and very inter- 
esting subject. It is from Andrews Norton’s ‘‘ Statement 
of Reasons for not believing the doctrine of Trinitarians.” 
We make theextract, not merely for its own value, but asa 
means of recommending that most excellent work to the 
attention of such of our readers as may not yet have en- 
joyed the advantage of reading it.—Ev, | 

** On many subjects our Saviour refrained from entering 
into a full explanation, and correcting the errors of his 
hearers. They were errors nct intimately. connected. 
with the essential truths of religion. The course of 
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events, the advance of human reason, and the progress 
of knowledge, would afford sufficient correctives ; and 
he was not sent to deliver men from all false opinions, 
and to furnish a digest of truth upon every subject. An 
error not important may be so interwoven with an essen- 
tial truth, that it can be separated only by the hazardous 
experiment of unravelling the whole web. A misap- 
prehension of facts may be strongly associated with 
feelings practically true. Their roots may be so twisted 
round it, that there is danger of eradicating them in the 
attempt to remove it. Nor does the communication of 
truth depend upon the instructer alone. No instructer 
can give a child the knowledge ofa man. He to whom 
God had opened the treasure-house of wisdom, could 
not make all his most willing hearers as wise as himself. 
Putting out of view all miraculous influence upon the 
mind, men can be advanced in intellectual improvement 
only in proportion to the progress which they have 
already made. A truth, however clearly presented, 
must bein some accordance with the previous habits of 
thinking of him to whom it is addressed, in order to be 
clearly apprehended ; and a truth ill apprehended, de- 
tached from the relations in which it ought to be viewed, 
may be more mischievous than the error which it is 
intended to supplant. 

‘* Our Saviour came to teach the essential truths of reli- 
gion. Even these truths were but imperfectly appre- 
hended by most of those that heard him, and, 1 may 
add, have been but imperfectly apprehended by most of 
those who, from his time to our own, have professed 
themselves to be his disciples. When we find, that on 
the last night of his ministry one of his apostles said to 
him; ‘‘ Master, shew us the Father, and we shall be 
satisfied,” it may be perceived, that there were dif_i- 
culties enough to be overcome in communicating to them 
a full apprehension of those elementary truths. Their 
attention was not to be withdrawn from them by discus- 
sions, doubts, questions, and explanations respecting 
subjects of comparatively little importance, concerning 
which they might have adopted the errors oftheir age. 
When referring to the doctrine of the preéxistence of 
souls, a doctrine, at that time, generally connected with 
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the belief of their immortality, they asked ; “ Master, 
who sinned, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind?” Our Saviour in his answer did not explain to 
them the mistake implied in those words. When under 
the belief common to their countrymen, [that the suffer- 
ings of this life were punishments from God, certain 
individuals came to tell him of the “ Galileans whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices,” there 
was nothing in his reply to correct their false concep- 
tions. The relative importance of different doctrines, 
the wide seperation which divides what is essen tial n 
true religion from all the accessory notions that me 
have made a part of their religion, is very little under- 
stood at the present day, and was not better understood 
by the Jews eighteen centuries ago. In most minds 
those opinions which they believe or fancy to have any 
thing of a religious character, are disposed without re- 
gard to perspective. They all stand forward equal in 
magnitude. Jt is one of the most striking characteristics 
of the teaching of Christ, that the distinction between 
the essential truths of religion, and all other doetrines, 
true or false, was never confounded by him. He fixed 
the attention of his hearers only upon what it most con- 
cerned them to know as religious beings, that is, as 
creatures of God and heirs of immortality. In order to 
effect this purpose, it was necessary for him to confine 
his teaching to the essential truths of religion. If he 
had done otherwise, if he had laboured to correct the 
errors of his hearers upon subjects of minor importance, 
and to place the truth distinctly before them in all those 
new relations which it might present, his hearers would 
unavoidably have confounded the doctrines thus taught 
them upon divine authority, with those essential princi- 
ple which alone it was the purpose of God to announce. 
Their imaginations and feelings might perhaps have been 
more occupied about what it was of little consequence 
for them to know, than about truths which it was of the 
highest concern that they should understand themselves, 
and be qualified to teach others. 

‘¢ But there is another aspect under which the subject 
is to be viewed. We must consider, not merely the dis- 
ciples, but the enemies of Christ; we must regard the 
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character of the ignorant, prejudiced, unstable multi- 
tudes whom he addressed, and whom his Apostles were 
to address; and we must recollect, that whatever he 
taught to his Apostles was in effect taught to all; that it 
was their proper office to publish his whole doctrine. 
Now, in communicating to men the essential truths of 
religion, and in confining his attention to these alone, he 
had to encounter prejudices and passions most obstinate: 
and violent. Superstition, fanaticism, and hypocrisy, all 
that is in direct opposition to the love of God and man, 
constituted the religion of a great part of the Jews. It was 
vital to the selfish purposes and to the authority of those 
who were leaders among the people, that the errors which 
prevailed should retain their power over men’s minds, The 
bigotry of false religion was at the same time inflamed by 
national pride. This opposition Christ had to encounter, 
and hence he was assailed throughout his ministry with 
continual cavil, reproach, and persecution; and he saw 
from its commencement, that he should soon be their 
victim. The circumstances in which he was placed, re- 
quired the utmost circumspection, judgment, and self- 
command. No new prejudice was to be needlessly 
excited. No unnecessary occasion of cavil-was to be 
presented. No opportunity for perverting or contra- 
dicting his words was to be given, that could be avoided 
consistently with the purpose of his mission, It was not 
for him to waste the numbered days of his ministry, in 
which so much was to be accomplished, to perplex his 
hearers, and to exasperate his foes, by entering into con- 
troversy or explanations respecting topics of minor con- 
cern. The hold which a prejudice has upon the mind is 
often out of all proportion to any show of proof that may 
be brought in its support. Questions, the discussion of 
which we should now regard only as an object of ridicule, 
have in other ages been the occasion of rancorous conten- 
tion. In the fourteenth century, a dispute raged in the 
Greek empire concerning the question, whether the light 
which shone around Christ at his transfiguration was crea- 
ted or uncreated. Four councils were assembled, and those 
who affirmed it to be created, and held the consequences 
which were supposed to be connected with this doctrine, 
were anathematized as worse than all other heretics, Ifa 
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new teacher of rruE RELIGION had been sent from God 
to the men of that age, we may easily comprehend, that 
few mistakes would have tended more to render his mission 
fruitless, than for him to have entered into any ex- 
planation, or to have passed any judgment, upon this 
controversy. In the defence of what we now consider as 
gross errors, a blind and deaf bigotry has been displayed, 
the strength of which it is hard to estimate since the delu- 
sion has passed away. It is not yet two centuries, since 
the denial of the then common belief of witchcraft was 
regarded as implying the denial of the agency of any spirit- 
ual being, of the existence of the invisible world, and con- 
sequently as virtual atheism. In the time of Christ, and 
for a long period before, the doctrine of demoniacal posses- 
sion prevailed among the Jews, and many diseases were as- 
cribed to this cause. Our Saviour never taught that this was 
a false doctrine. He occasionally used language conformed 
to the conceptions of those who believed itto be true. Why 
was he silent on this subject? Why did he leave some, 
if not all his Apostles, in error concerning it, as appears 
from the common ‘belief being expressed in the first three 
Gospels, though not of that of St. John? Let us con- 
sider, that if he had taught the truth, he would immea- 
diately been denounced by his enemies, as an unbeliever in 
the invisible world, as a Sadducee teaching that ‘there was 
neither angel nor spirit ;’—that the error in question was 
intimately connected with many others, concerning the 
existence of Satan, the origin of evil, the rules of God’s 
government of the world, the mental and physical consti- 
tution of man, and the power of magic and incantations ;— 
that it would have been idle to declare himselfagainst one 
of these errors unless he had opposed them all ;—that 
he was surrounded by ignorant and prejudiced hearers, 
wholly unaccustomed to exercise their minds upon any ge- 
neral truth ;—and that, had it been possible to instruct 
them thoroughly upon any one of the subjects I have 
mentioned, he must, in order to effect this, have turned 
aside from the great purpose of his ministry, and have 
withdrawn their attention from it. It would have been 
the labour of a long life to enlighten the minds of any con- 
siderable number of the Jews upon topics such as these.” 
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THE SCRIPTURE INTERPRETER.—No. XIII. 
Acts ix, v. 14. 

“* And here he hath authority from the Chief Priests to 
bind all that call on thy name.” The person whom 
Ananias addressed in these words was the Lord Jesus 
Christ; as appears from his own declaration in the seyen- 
teenth verse, ‘‘ Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that 
appeared unto thee in the way as thou camest, hath sent 
me, that thou mightest receive thy sight.” And again 
we read,in the twenty-first verse, that when Paul began 
to preach Christ in the synagogues at Damascus, all who 
heard him were amazed and said, ‘‘Is not this he that ' 
destroyed them that called on his name in Jerusalem.’” 
Again, in the first epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, 
(ch. i, v. 2,) we read of “ all that in every place call upon 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord.’ There is one other 
instance, in the twenty-second chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, (v. 16,) where Paul, in giving an account of his 
conversion, represents Ananias as having said to him, 
‘‘ Why tarriestthou? Arise, and be baptized, and wash 
away thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord,”—which 
probably means the Lord Jesus Christ. 

From these instances it would appear, that the disciples 
of Christ in those early times were commonly designated 
as persons who ‘called upon the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” This has given rise to an argument for the 
proper Deity of Christ, which, it must in candour be ac- 
knowledged, is not altogether unattended with difficulty 
to the Unitarian interpreter of the Scriptures. The argu- 
ment is simply this,—that the very same expression is 
employed, both in the Old and in the New Testament, to 
denote divine worship offered to Jehovah. Thus in 
Zechariah, (ch. xiii, v. 9,) ‘* They shall call on my name, 
and I will hear them.” Also in Acts, (ch. ii, v. 21,) as 
quoted from the prophet Joel, (ch. ii, v. 32.) “ And it shall 
come to pass, that whosever shall call on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.” Comparing these and similar pas- 
sages, which refer to Jehovah, with those in which a like 
phraseology is used in reference to Christ, it is at once 
inferred, that the phrase in itself expresses divine worship, 
that it must mean precisely the same in both applications, 
and that therefore the first disciples certainly worshipped 
Jesus Christ as God. The inference is plausible enough. 
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The question is, whether it is a necessary and unavoidable 
inference,—a distinction which Trinitarians constantly 
overlook. There can be no doubt, that there are sundry 
passages of Scripture wnich will plausibly admit of a sense 
implying the deity of Jesus ;—and this,. in fact, is saying. 
no more for that doctrine, than may be said for transub- 
stantiation, and a multitude of other errors. The question 
to be decided by an impartial interpreter is, —whether these 
passages must bear the sense which Trinitarians attach to 
them, and cannot fairly be understood in any other way? 
For unless such be the case, we should rely on the general 
truths, that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
is declared to be the only true God, that our Saviour him- 
self always prayed to the Father, and taught his: disciples: 
to pray to the Father,.that no express injunction was ever 
given by him, or by any one of his inspired apostles, that 
any other person but the Father should be divinely wor- 
shipped. These indisputable facts, we contend, ought to 
determine our judginent in. every case of doubt or ambi- 
guity concerning the meaning of the Scriptures. Regard- 
ing the subject in- this light, which we conceive to be’ 
perfectly just and reasonable, although we freely acknow-- 
ledge that the passages under consideration do present 
some difficulty, and although we have been able to arrive’ 
at no very positive opinion as to the exact force of the ex- 
pression, yet we do not on this account feel the slightest 
wavering in our conviction, that the Father of our Lord’ 
Jesus Christ was the only object of divine worship to the 
primitive disciples, as he should be to all: Christians in. all: 
ages. 

* Several different modes of interpreting this phraseology: 
have been adopted by Unitarian writers. Mr. Yates, in: 
his admirable ‘ Vindication,” prefers to translate the pas- 
sages in such a manner as to render the verb passive, (as: 
grammarians term it,) instead of active. We should then: 
read them in this way,—‘ all who are called by thy name,” 

—< those who are called by this name in Jerusalem,”— 
“all that in every place are called by the name of Jesus: 
Christ our Lord.” — Dr. Carpenter, we believe, in the: 
earlier editions of his ‘* Unitarianism the Doctrine ofthe: 
Gospel,” maintained a similar view of the subject; but in: 
his last edition he has abandoned this ground,and adopted! 
quite a different opinion, which-shall be immediately con- 
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sidered. In our own humble judgment, such a method of 
rendering and explaining the passages in question, is not 
fairly defensible. It may be true, as Mr. Yates observes, 
that ‘‘as far as respects grammar,” this translation might 
be justified ;—but this is nearly all that can be said in its 
favour. It gives a turn to the expression, in these particu- 
lar places, widely different from its common signification ; 
aad, (which is to our minds an equally strong objection,) 
it makes the expression, in these particular places, convey 
a sense for which a very different mode of expression is 
employed in Scripture. We read, for instance, in the 
epistle of James, (ch. ii, v. 7,) ‘‘ Do not they blaspheme 
that worthy name by which ye are called.” But there the 
construction of the original language is by no means the 
same, as in the controverted passages. 

A recent author, of the soundest judgment and learning, 
has given a somewhat novel view of this subject. He says, 
‘In this, as in many other cases, the term rendered 
‘name’ is pleonastic, and should be ommitted in a trans- 
lation. This being premised, it may next be remarked 
that the Greek verb rendered ‘to call upon,’ does not 
properly and directly denote religious invocation. In its 
primary sense, it signifies ‘to call’ or ‘ to call upon’ any 
one; in a secondary meaning, ‘to call on one for help.’ 
By a very easy extension of this meaning, it denotes, I 
believe, ‘to look to one for help,’ ‘to rely upon one for 
help, protection, deliverance,’ ‘to trust in one.’ In this 
use of it no verbal address is implied; the word is used 
metaphorically. It literally denotes ‘calling for help ;’ 
it is used to express the state of mind in which we trust 
in another for help. In this sense, I think, the word 
_ ought to be understood, when used concerning Christ. 
The meaning of the terms rendered ‘calling on the name 
of Christ,’ would, I believe, be properly and fully ex- 
pressed in English by the words, ‘looking to Christ for 
deliverance,’ that is, through the power of the gospel. 

‘« But, it may be asked, why, when the words in ques- 
tion have a meaning in which they are often used in the 
Septuagint, and according to which they would describe 
Christians generally as invoking, that is, praying to, 
Christ, should this meaning be set aside? I repeat what I 
have said, that the verb does not properly and directly 
denote religious invocation; and that, its object being 
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changed, there is nothing improbable in the supposition, 
that the significatian of the verb is changed also.” 

This appears to us ingenious, but not quite satisfactory. 
The general meaning which this author assigns to the 
passages, is probably not far from being correct; but the 
particular method by which he deduces the meaning seems 
to want confirmation. We have already intimated that 
Dr. Carpenter, in the third edition of his ‘¢ Unitarianism,”’ 
has maintained a different view of these texts from that 
which he once defended. His present opinion is, that 
when the Christians were described as those who “ called 
upon,’’—(or, as he prefers rendering it, ‘* appealed to,”)— 
“the name of Christ,” no more was meant, than that they 
openly avowed their belief in his divine authority, and 
their allegance to him, employing his name as their sanction 
expressly, and by name, referring to him as the immediate 
source of their powers and of their doctrine. This, again, 
seems to us a near approach to that which is probably the 
general import of the expression. But here again, with 
all deference, we would submit that the method of deduc- 
ing and sustaining this general import of the passages, is 
not very felicitous. It is true, as Dr. Carpenter remarks, 
that the same verb is sometimes rendered ‘“ I appeal to,” 
in the New Testament. But the examples to which he 
refers, (all of which, we believe, without a single exception, 
relate to Paul’s appeal to Ceesar,) seem to belong to such 
a totally different class of expressions, as to afford no real 
support to his opinion. We would humbly suggest, there- 
fore, that the translation of these passagee, as they now 
stand in our Common Version, cannot beimproved. It by 
no means follows, however, that the primitive disciples 
worshiped Jesus Christ as God. It seems to us to have 
been too hastily assumed on the one hand, and admitted 
on the other, that, even when it refers to Jehovah, this 
phrase in itself expresses an act of prayer, or worship. It 
may be ussd in some cases where such an act is natu- 
rally enough to be understood,—because such an act is 
the usual, proper way of acknowledging the authority of 
God, and expressing reliance on his favour. But the 
phrase does not seem in itself to express the particu- 
lar meaning of prayer, or worship;—it only conveys 
the genergl meaning of acknowledging the authority, and 
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looking for the support, of the person to whom it refers. 
We think this is all which it means, though it may not be 
all which it suggests, even in most of the instances where it 
relates to Jehovah. The inquiring reader may judge for 
himself on this point, by consulting these passages :— 
Ps. xiv,v.4. Ps. lxxx.v.18. Jer. x, v.25. Zeph. ili, v. 9. 
If this view of the proper, general sense of the expression, 
be correct, it is plain that it might be used to describe the 
faith and sentiments of the early disciples towards their 
Lord, in that age of miraculous guidance and support, with- 
out neecssarily implying that they worshiped or prayed 
to Jesus Christ, as God ; a notion which is surely opposed 
to the general doctrines and precepts of the gospel, and 
to the general tenour of the New Testament history. 


“ Views of the World from Halley's Comet: a Discourse 
delivered in Faradise Street Chapel, Liverpool, Sep- 
tember 27th, 1835. By James Martineau. Second 
Edition. London: R. Hunter, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and C. Fox, Paternoster Row ; Liverpool, Wilmer and 
Smith; Manchester, Forrest and Fogg; Edinburgh, W. 
Tait; Glasgow, Rutherglen and Co.; Birmingham, J. 
Drake; Dublin, Lynar; Belfast, S. Archer ; Cork, 
M. King and Co. 1835.” 


Mr. Martineau, as every one knows who has enjoyed 
the advantage of reading his former productions, is a man 
not unaccustomed to lofty flights of fancy and speculation. 
In the present instance, he has surely mounted high 
enough, and taken a sufficiently sweeping range, on the 
wings of his imagination. He thinks the cometary year 
« presents to society a species of anniversary, which should 
not be allowed to pass without self-examination ; its: 
successive returns may be used as a series of signal-posts 
raised on the great plain of time, from each of which 
theJage can take a survey to the preceding, till all vision 
is lost in the obscurity of antiquity. One who should 
visit the world with the comet would witness phenomena 
cheering to his faithin Providence.” Inspired with this 
fancy, he himself visits the earth with the comet, in six of 

is succesive years. At the period of the first: visit, 
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‘¢ Europe was immersed in an intellectual darkness almost 
total, and amid the gloom priestcraft celebrated its 
carnival.” On the second visit, ‘‘in the obscurity of a 
German city, an instrument is seen, of little note indeed, 
and power undeveloped, but great significance,—the 
implements of printing are at work.”” Another revolution 
is completed, and “ the face of all things is changed; the 
comet itself can no longer lurk in the heavens unnoticed, 
for Copernicus is there to gaze; and above all, the conso- 
lidated tyranny of Papal Rome is cleft in twain.” And 
on the fourth visit, ‘‘ Bacon had made his gigantic survey 
of creation, and traced a high way of discovery through its 
most difficult defiles.” The fifth period arrives, and ‘‘ the 
wandering luminary returned just time enough to be the 
torch which followed Milton to his grave, and led on the 
philosophy of Newton. to its modest throne.” We our- 
selves witness the completion of the sixth year ;—and the 
following extract will give Mr. Martineau’s ‘ views of the 
world from Halley’s.comet” at the present time: 


«« The breaking up of creeds and forms is the mark of a period 
of social transition,—the preparation, on which wise and trustful 
men will look with calmness, for some new faith, not less warm 
and more enlightened. It is the needful fusing of old materials, 
ere thought is poured into new moulds, and comes out in diviner 
forms. Led in another direction by one of the profoundest of 
philosophers, Adam Smith, society has turned to the study of 
itself, And that science, of which he was the creator, has already 
done too much in softening the jealousies of nations, in rebuking 
the selfishness of class, in exciting sympathy for the well-being of 
the industrious many, not to give good hope, from its co- opera- 
tion with higher causes, for the peace of commuuities, and the 
civilization of the world. It is the character of all the changes in 
our recent history, that they have favourably affected the condi- 
tion of the great body of the population ;—have extended im- 
provement from the few to the many, and wrought out the medi- 
tations of the thinker and the philanthropist on the intelligence 
and character of millions. Few now are without the consciousness 
of a mental and moral existence, And though that benevolence 
must be paltry, which can look with satisfied complacency at the 
present state of the public mind and character,—at the present 
amount of education, and aspect of religion,—yet there is ground 
for gratulation, that the instruments of improvement are in onr 
hands, and the aspirations of society still turned towards better 
things. Even the feelings awakened by the present astronomical 
phenomenon affords indication of favourable change, At its last 
appearance, and stiil more in remoter times, it was contemplated 
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with terrifted superstition, deprecated with prayer and penance, 
and greeted as the flying scourge of anger, and forerunner of 
doom. Now it is met with tranquil expectation, Better notions 
of the Creator, and a firmer trust in his paternity prevail. Por- 
tions of bis universe like this, whose office we cannot understand, 
are thought more likely to exercise functions of benevolence, than 
of judgment: and His is felt to be the Providence of a Protecting, 
rather thanan Avenging God. From the recurrence of this period, 
then, may we not take occasion to augur well of the destinies of 
the world? Asin our pilgrimage of observation it plants our foot 
on age‘after age, we feel that we ascend: and as we stand aloft 
on our present stage of history, and look forth into the shadows of 
coming years,—to suffer the imagination to people them with bril- 
liant creations, and discern amid the darkness a land of better 
promise, is no dream of disordered enthusiasm, but the just 
vaticination of a good heart.” 


UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY IN EXETER. 


Tur interest occasioned in Exeter, by the controversy 
between the Rev. Daniel Bagot and the Rev. Henry Acton, 
has scarcely abated before another champion of orthodoxy 
has recommenced the attack. This is no less a personage 
than the redoubtable Dr. Cleeve, who made so conspicu- 
ous a figure in a similar assault on Dr. Carpenter, about 
one and twenty years since. The Rey. Dr. is the rector of 
St. George’s in this city, and utters his philippics from the 
pulpit of his own parish church. He delivered his first 
discourse on the 24th instant, and took for his text I Cor. 
viii, v.6. He commenced by stating that he had announ- 
ced, on the 10th inst., his determination to reply to Mr. 
Acton’s book entitled ‘‘a Vindication of Unitarianism,” 
and told his hearers how Mr. A, came to deliver this 
** Formidable Vindication.” It was a course of lectures in 
answer to the Rev. D. Bagot, a clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church, who came to Exeter to preach in defence 
of the Deity of Christ, and that Mr. A’s ‘‘ respected con- 
gregation, as he called them,” had made him a present, and 
requested him to print them for the improvement of the 
public. Hethen read Mr. Acton’s remarks on Mr, Bagot'’s. 
coming here, and said of it, ‘‘ Mr. Acton seems to be very 
sore ;"—that ‘ this poor man” was dragged into a contro- 
versy ; but that he (Dr. C.) voluntarily took upon himself 
to give battle to this ‘* Vindicator of Unitarianism—this. 
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Goliah of Gath—this Giant of the Phillistines ;”—- 
atid he did so, because he believed the doctrines contained 
in that publication were ‘‘ worse, and more destructive, 
than the sharpest poison in any Chemist’s shop in Exeter or 
London.” He then proceeded to analyze Mr. Acton’s in- 
terpretation of the text of his first lecture, which was 
printed in the ‘‘ Vindication” the same as he had read for 
his own text; but he said that Mr. A. only used a part of 
it—that portion which best suited his own purpose in dis- 
coursing to his “ respected congregation”—namely, ‘‘ To 
us there is but one God.’”’ He designated Mr. A’s remarks 
on this verse as ‘‘ mere verbiage, used to cast a mist over 
the minds of his hearers.” The stopping at the word God, 
and not using the whole verse, he denominated an act of 
‘¢ gross delusion,” and ‘downright deception,” which, said 
he, may pass with the “respected congregation,” but 
would be despised by any Trinitarian. |The Dr. said he 
could, if he chose to preach to them from a part of a text, 
prove atheism from the Bible. He would take that in 
which David represents a fool as saying, ‘‘ the fool hath said 
in his heart there is no God;” and he would divide the 
text and say, ‘‘ There is noGod.” The ‘Vindicator of 
Unitarianism” had been guilty of an equally contemptible 
action to this, had committed a sin against the Holy Ghost, 
and brought himself lower than Davyid’s fool. ‘‘ Unitari- 
ans,” said the Dr. ‘‘allow that Jesus Christ is the Saviour ;” 
—he then strung together a lot of passages to. prove that 
God is a Saviour ;—therefore Christ must be God. He 
talked of the Improved Version (which he informed 
his hearers he possessed,) of some Unitarians, and of 
Dr. Priestley, whom he stated to have said, or written, 
that the apostle Paul dictated one thing, and his amanu- 
ensis wrote another. John xvii, v.3, then came under 
notice: the “ Vindicator of Unitarianisn” had remarked 
of this passage that Jesus said that the Father was the only 
true God, to the exclusion of theSon. This, said the Dr., 
was not so. Jesus merely said that God was the only true 
God, in opposition to the many gods of the heathen. 
«*Christ never did deny the plurality of persons in the 
Godhead, and never said the Father was the only true God 
to the exclusion of the Son, and Holy Ghost.” Therefore 
it is ‘* from the lips of Henry Acton that this statement is 
made, but not from Jesus Christ.” He then got on with 
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Isaiah ix, v. 6; went over the same ground as to leaving 
out apart of the sentence; said Mr. A’s Hebrew was like 
his Greek,—such as would disgrace a school-boy of less 
than twelve years of age,—talked of Mr. A’s putting stops 
where he liked, and reading the sentence how he liked,— 
of the six coadjutors, (whom he had found upon his shelf,) 
on this passage,—of his ignorance in referring it to king 
Hezekiah, since it might have been, with equal propriety, 
referred to king Louis Philippe ; and arrived at the end of 
a long tirade, with very little argument, by saying “‘ that 
the respected congregation of George’s Meeting were fools 
enough to believe all this.” It would be useless to at- 
tempt to give the Rev. Gentleman’s language verbatim, 
when he let his passions rise; but the following is a perfect 
piece of original from his lips: ‘‘Mr. Acton’s Hebrew 
battery carries about as much weight as a school-boy’s 
popgun.” He styled Mr. Acton ‘‘a learned expositor of 
Scripture,”—and then taxed him with “ wilful deceit ;’— 
talked of a fable which he had learned when a boy about 
Owls and Bats,—said some of Mr. A’s arguments were 
such, that he should use a sportman’s phrase for them, 
“¢ they were like small birds, not worth powder and shot.” 
Mr. A’s interpretation of John i, v. 1, on the Trinitarian 
hypothesis, he designated as a “jumble of nonsense,” 
such as none but a Unitarian ‘‘ would have dared to make.” 
The Dr. then said ‘‘as Mr. Acton has given his respected 
congregation of George’s chapel a little Hebrew, I shall 
give a little Greek to my congregation of George’s church.” 
He then read, in Greek, the first verse of the gospel of Jobn. 
Other portions of Mr. A’s arguments be termed ‘‘impudent 
assertions,” and ‘‘daring deceptions,” ‘*hereses fit for 
Georges conventicle ;’’ and finally closed by informing 
his audience he should deliver his second discourse on this 
subject on the TwENTY-FOURTH instant.* 

a 


* This blunder was thus occasioned :—the Rey. Dr. had prepared ' 
and intended to deliver his first discourse on the 17th,—so when he 
came to the end of his sermon, he (parrot like) gave it utterance. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We thank our friend, ‘* W, 8,” for his promise, and shall be happy 
to receive its fulfilment. 


THE 
GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


No XXXI. JANUARY, 1836. Vox. III. 


IDENTITY OF THE TRUE AND THE GOOD. 


Twat extraordinary person, the late Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, neither was nor is any idol of ours. There 
surely never existed a man of greater or more numerous 
mental infirmities, combined with unquestionable genius 
of the highest order. We have the strongest suspicion 
possible, that he did not know all things, and that he could 
not judge infallibly, at a glance, upon all manner of ques- 
tions,—which a great portion of what he has written, or 
said, might lead one to suppose was the fond persuasion 
of his own heart. We pity his boundless conceit and pre- 
judice, abhor his dogmatism, and despise his quackery. 
Nevertheless, we should be sorry indeed to be tempted, 
by these feelings, to blind ourselves to the perception of 
his vast reflecting and imaginative powers. We profess 
ourselves to be of the eclectic school. We have no objection 
to take the true, the beautiful, and the good, from whomsc- 
ever we can obtain it, be he friend or foe. Now if any of 
our readers should not know it already, they may, if they 
please, be assured from us, that there have been many 
fine things uttered and published by this Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. The natural endowments of his mind were 
great, and its accumulated riches very ample. There are 
sentiments scattered throughout his works, which to medi- 
tate upon shall make even a wise man wiser, and a good 
man better. There are bright gems of thought in his 
prose writings, to say nothing of his poetry, which might 
well repay the toil of mining for them, even were they buried 
deeper in mysticism and rhapsody than they really are. 

We have now before us a passage in the ‘* Table Talk’ 
of Coleridge, (published by his nephew since his death,) 
which has set us on thinking, and we shall present our 
thoughts to the reader’s candid attention. The passage is 
as follows :—‘* There is the love of the good for the good’s 
sake, and the love of the truth for the truth’s sake. I 

J ; 
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have known many, especially women, love the good for 
the good’s sake ;—but very few indeed, and scarcely one 
woman, love the truth for the truth’s sake. Yet without 
the latter, the former may become, as it hasa thousand 
times been, the source of persecution of the truth, the pre- 
text and motive of inquisitorial cruelty and party zealotry. 
To see clearly that the love of the good and the true is ulti- 
mately*identical—is given only to those who love both sin- 
cerely and without any foreign ends.” There seemsto us 
to be much wisdom in this reflection. _It is susceptible of 
a useful application to the ways and dispositions of men, 
in their conflicts of opinion, on all moral, social, politi- 
cal, and religious questions. Our especial vocation, in 
these pages, demands that we should confine our remarks 
chiefly to the religious bearings of the subject. 

It cannot be denied, then, that one of the most for- 
midable obstacles to the reception of any unpopular views 
of sacred truth, has ever been, the apprehension, and the 
cry, that if such views were to be received, they would be 
attended with pernicious consequences. This prejudice 
has been allowed, in a thousand instances, and for long 
periods, to supersede all impartial examination into the 
truth of the proposed views. Men have looked upon 
the new opinions submitted to their attention under the 
strong influence of old opinions,—have pronounced the 
former not to be good,—and thereupon have stubbornly 
refused to inquire calmly and freely whether they are true. 
This blind fear has often closed the understandings of 
very excellent people, against the most powerful evidence 
for the soundness of doctrines, in philosophy or religion, 
which chance to exhibit any real or seeming opposition to 
their reigning convictions. For the most part, this is the 
frailty of those who feel rightly, but whose judgments are 
weak, and their knowledge perhaps very limited. On the 
other hand, there are men who will not listen for a mo- 
ment to any thing you can say, to any thing you can prove, 
concerning the experienced salutary and beneficial influ- 
ences of any principles of belief, unless you will first 
demonstrate to their understandings, by a dry and rigid 
process of reasoning, that those principles are certainly 
true. Some there are, moreover, who will not be satis- 
fied even by the fullest positive evidence for the truth of 
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opinions, united with the largest testimony to their good 
effects, unless you can remove entirely all the objections 
and difficulties that beset their minds respecting their 
truths. They appear to entertain a supreme horror of 
believing any thing which may not be true. To prove 
that the truth of the doctrine in question is highly proba- 
ble, will not command their assent. To shew that it has 
often produced the most holy and gracious effects, will 
not win their favour. They must know, (as they think,) 
that the opinion is surely correct, before they can be 
brought to look upon it with the least degree of approba- 
tion. But when once they have arrived at this conviction, 
their zeal for the dissemination of what they hold to be 
true, may seem, inthe eyes of others, to be out of all pro- 
portion to its worth. These, for the most part, are persons 
whose judgments are acute, though not profound ; but 
their moral taste and sensibilities will be found on exami- 
nation to be none of the finest. 

Each class of people, whose qualities we have thus at- 
tempted to describe, have plainly something wrong in the 
habit of their minds. They can, neither of them, be said 
to possess a character of sound, enlightened wisdom. For, 
as Coleridge has intimated, ‘‘ the love of the true and of 
the good is ultimately identical.” This would seem to be 
the dictate of pure reason, when once we are persuaded 
that there exists a God who is the infinitely perfect Maker 
and Ruler of all things. It appears demonstrable, that 
whatever is true concerning such a Being, his attributes, 
his works and ways, his providence and government, his 
will, his dispensations, ordinary and extraordinary ,—what- 
ever is true concerning them, must be good,—nay, must 
be best to be known, to be felt in all its proper effects, and 
followed in all its influences, by bis rational creatures. 
We mean, so far as the nature and ways of God can be 
known by any discoveries or revelations made to the human 
mind in our present state of existence ;—because, if you 
assume that there is anything true respecting God which it 
would not be good for us to know in this state of trial, you 
must at the same time, in consistency, assume that God has 
not been pleased to make us at present capable of such 
knowledge, has not placed it within the reach of our attain- 
ment. On any other principles of reasoning than these, 
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we shall find ourselves soon involved in some great absur- 
dity or contradiction. If we deny these conclusions, we 
shall be obliged to admit, that there is something true re- 
specting God which, absolutely considered, is not good; 
and that would be palpably at variance with our belief of 
his infinite perfection in all natural and moral attributes. 
Or otherwise we must admit, that the Father of men has 
so constituted them that even their right knowledge of 
Him, who is allowed to be absolute goodness, may be 
detrimental to their welfare; and this again is in palpable 
contradiction to our belief of the infinite perfection of God, 
as a wise and merciful Creator. Therefore it seems to 
follow, with great force, that all such apprehensions res- 
pecting the supposed injurious consequences of any truth, 
in philosophy or religion, must be grounded on very 
dishonouring prejudices towards the Almighty Author of 
creation ;—or, in the most favourable point of view, they 
must be altogether blind, groundless, irrational fears. 
That which is really ¢rue concerning God, must be unques- 
tionably good:—they are identical, and the love of them 
can never be wisely separated. If this conclusion were 
not too clearly settled by reason, to need further support 
or iilustration from any quarter, we might confirm it amply 
by the express testimony of the Scriptures. ‘He that 
loveth not knoweth not God,” says the apostle John ; 
which is equal to a positive assertion that he who knoweth 
God best will love him best;—and the love of God is the 
highest good of man. But we have the solemn deciara- 
tion of our Saviour himself, that ‘‘to know the only true 
God,” as he is revealed especially in the gospel, ‘‘is life 
eternal ;’’—and life eternal, which in the Scriptures means 
everlasting blessedness, is again the highest good to 
which human hope aspires, when guided and animated by 
the promises of Heaven. We are surely pursuing a wise 
and safe course, therefore, when we seek after a knowledge 
of the éruth, as such, in all the ways by which it may be 
sought. We are chargeable with the grossest folly, in 
particular, when in regard to doctrines or opinions never 
yet cherished, never yet embraced and acted upon by the 
world, we venture to condemn them on the ground of their 
supposed evil tendencies, apart from any sober, impartial 
endeayours, to determine the question of their truth. They 
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cannot be injurious if they are true. This general prin- 
ciple is a thousand times more worthy of our confidence, 
than any fears or fancies which our own narrow judgment, 
respecting the probable consequences of untried opinions, 
may cause to arise in our minds. Perhaps the expression 
of Coleridge is correct, and there is such a feeling proper 
to our nature as the love of the truth ‘ for the truth’s 
sake.” It is perhaps the natural constitution of our 
minds, (without looking after any less direct cause of the 
feeling,) which makes a manifest truth agreeable, and a 
manifest error offensive. But at all events we should learn 
to revere and love the truth for the sake of that good 
which the honest and judicious application of it must 
produce. 

Let us now turn our thoughts, however, to the other 
general view of the subject. Weare prepared to maintain, 
that whatever is good in men’s religious opinions and prin- 
ciples, certainly and absolutely good, must also be true. 
To whatever degree, under whatever circumstances, it is 
really good, to that degree, and viewed carefully in that 
light, it must be true. Ifthis should not appear quite so 
evident to the mind of every reader, on the first announce- 
ment, we are convinced that this must arise entirely from 
want of due reflection on the subject. Let any one strive 
to fix his mind steadily upon any instance, in which he 
may imagine for a moment that some doctrine or principle 
of belief, entertained by men, has been beneficial in its 
practical effects, although it has not been true. He will 
soon find that there is some fallacy in this supposition. 
There isno system but atheism with which such a notion 
can be reconciled in reason. The inquirer may perhaps 
discover, that some opinions involving a vast deal of error 
and absurdity, have nevertheless appeared, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to be attended with good results on thecharacter 
and conduct of their believers. But then he will surely 
find, on deeper reflection, that these opinions, although 
in their main features false and superstitious, have likewise 
involyed some truth ; and that it has been the truth in 
them, not the error, which has wroughtall the good. We 
may take what will be allowed to be an extreme case of 
this kind,—the idolatrous notions and practices of the an- 
cient heathen. It has often been suggested that, in the 
absence of all knowlegde of true religion, even these false 
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conceptions of deity, and false modes of worship, may 
have had a salutary effect on the minds of the people ; and 
hence it is inferred, that even the grossest error and super- 
stition, as such, may be in certain circumstances good for 
men. But the conclusion is too hastily drawn from the 
premises. These systems of heathen idolatry, however 
false and superstitious on the whole, certainly contained 
some truth, inasmuch as they contained the idea of a su- 
perior and superintending power exercised over mankind, 
not always without reference to the moral merit and de- 
merit of human actions. Although we cannot say of them, 
therefore, considered as systems, that they weretrue, yet 
we may very justly say that they had some portion of 
truth in them ; and this little it was, which so far leavened 
the whole lump as to make it productive of some good, to- 
gether with much evil. But all the good came from the 
influence of that which was true, all the evil from that 
which was false. No one but an atheist can escape from 
this conclusion; because, whatever conceptions of divine 
power, wisdom, justice, goodness, providence, and retri- 
bution, the heathen entertained, every theist must allow 
them be true,-~ true, not indeed of the imaginary gods to 
whom the heathen ascribed them, but of “ the living God 
who hath made heaven and earth:” Similar views will 
apply to many corrupt forms of Christianity. We have 
often heard it said, that the superstitions of the Catholic 
religion, and the fanaticism of the Methodists, are attended 
with much good to the minds of that class of people for 
whom they are suited. Now, we believe in our hearts that 
both Catholicism and Methodism have been, and still are, 
the sources of a great deal of good; but here again we are 
well persuaded, that it is not the superstition and fanati- 
cism, but the truth which is in these systems, that has been 
the well-spring and fountain of all the good. Ithasnot 
been the corrupt forms, in which the fundamental principles 
and sentiments of true religion have in these cases been 
embodied, nor the numerous errors with which they have 
been associated, that have been the cause of all the real 
piety and virtue we see exhibited :—it has been the good 
effect of those fundamental principles and sentiments, 
despite the irrational forms in which they have been display- 
ed, and the errors with which they have been connected. 
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We may love the truth for its unconquerable might and 
potency, even under such unfavourable circumstances, 
Still, if we rightly understand the matter, in this instance, 
as in every other, our love of the true and of the good must 
be identical. Let us be careful to judge righteous judg- 
ment on this subject. There is much need of being cau- 
tious against delusion and prejudice. We may be deceived 
by the mere appearances of good, where the reality does 
notexist. All worship is not pure devotion; all shew of 
sanctity is not necessarily holiness. But to whatever de- 
gree the Catholics, or the Methodists, or any other people, 
are really pious and good, let no man suppose that they 
can have been made so by any other influences than those 
of truth, If we are honest, we shall seek to learn that 
truth, and cheerfully embrace it, even should it oblige us 
to modify our own previous opinions. 

There is one other fact alluded to by Coleridge, in the 
passage we have quoted, on which we will express a few 
thoughts in conclusion. Different minds, from a difference 
in their original constitution and their cultivated habits, 
are variously affected by the manifestations of the true 
and the good, even in respect to the very same principle, 
doctrine, or sentiment. Truth is the object of the under- 
standing; goodness is the object of the affections. We 
will venture to say, therefore, that even in reference to 
the same subject, those persons who are distinguished 
for strength of understanding, in whom the intellectual 
faculties predominate, will soonest discern the true ; 
whilst those in whom the moral sentiments are strong will 
have the quickest sense of the good. The sagacity of 
Coleridge enabled him to point out a great instance of this 
difference, which has its foundations innature. He says 
that he has known many women who had a prevailing love 
of the good for the good’s sake, but few, if any, who had an 
equal love of the truth for the truth’s sake ;—and we are 
convinced, from our own observation and experience, that 
he is right. There are no persons who have so quick and 
powerful a discernment of the good in all things, as virtuous 
women. This is peculiarly their gift and glory. The heart of 
a pure minded, affectionate and pious matron, is the fittest 
shrine of virtue upon earth,—the place, O goodness, where 
thine honour dwelleth! But when it comes to a bare 
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question of truth or error, in any matter of opinion, women 
should not be too eager to enter the lists of controversy. 
It is not here that they will be apt to shine. Theological 
disputation is not the work for which they have been best 
endowed by heaven. This is a lesson not unsuitable to 
the times in which we live. 

It is justly observed by our author, in the pithy maxim to 
which we have referred, that the power of clearly perceiving 
this identity of the true and the good, ‘‘is given only to those 
who love both sincerely and without any foreign ends.” We 
fear there are few to whom this description will fully apply. 
Our prejudices and antipathies, of various kinds, are con- 
stantly leading us to form rasu and partial judgments on 
these subjects. Weare secretly disinclined to believe that 
any sentiments can be attended with the slightest good, 
which do not strictly harmonise with our previous notions of 
what is true ;—and on the other hand, we too hastily reject 
as false whatever we cannot immediately discern to be good, 
according to our preconceived opinions. We should all aim 
to cultivate a greater simplicity of mind in these respects. 
We should strive to love truth and goodness earnesily, and 
with singleness of heart, for tueir own sakes, whenever and 
by whomsoever they are presented to our attention. 
Such a disposition would conduce greatly to individual 
improvement, and tend to promote a mutual approxima- 
tion of sentiment, and a sincere good-will, amongst all 
denominations of Christians. We should not then think 
and feel, as we now do, in parties and masses. Each man 
would love and embrace all that approved itself to his 
own understanding and heart, without interest and with- 
out partiality. 
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“To lead the mind of man to its noble destination—a knowledge 
of the truth, to spread sound and wholesome ideas among the lowest 
classes of the people, to draw human beings from the empire of pre- 
judices and passions, to make reason the arbitrator and supreme 
guide ‘of public opinion ; these are the essential objects of science. 
This is how she contributes to the advancement of civilization; this 
is why she merits the protection of those governments, who, desirous 
of erecting their power on the surest foundation, form their basis on 
the common good.”’ Cuvier to Napo.eon. 


We cannot maintain the necessity of universal educa- 
tion without being immediately pressed by the question, 
Where are the means of carrying so valuable a scheme in- 
to effect ? May they be drawn from various sources, leaving 
us at liberty to take them from one or another as we may 
find it most convenient; or is there, in fact but one mode 
in which the expense of providing for the intellectual 
wants of the population of this country can be met? Per- 
haps, it will be replied that the Voluntary System presents 
sufficient means for the purpose : but we object that it has 
not hitherto offered them. This system has had, indeed, 
a fair trial ; it has been allowed to operate in itsown way, 
and to doall the good of which it felt the power, and what 
is the result? It has educated one tenth of the population. 
It would be unjust and dishonorable to detract from the 
merit of the system, to sully the excellence of those who 
have stood forward to carry its design into effect ; nor will 
we be guilty of the crime. But we need only point to the 
masses of ignorant beings who throng our towns and over- 
spread our rural districts, to make evident how unequal 
have hitherto been the means and the exertions used in 
their behalf to the vast demands made upon them. Can 
then the same system be hereafter rendered fully efficient ? 
We think not. 

It must not be left out of view, whilst the question is 
before us, that the great mass of the population, are to- 
tally disqualified by their circumstances for contributing 
to the efficiency of the system. Had _ the poorer classes 
possessed the ability to pay for the education of their chil- 
dren, they would have willingly and gladly done it; for 
they are very generally impressed with the advantages of 
intellectual culture, and anxious that their offspring should 
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participate in these advantages with others. For the same 
reason, they will bein future unable to provide for the in- 
tellectual wants of their children from their own resources, 
and unable, therefore, to contribute to a general fund for 
the purpose. Will the wealthier classes, voluntarily and as 
a whole, take the burden upon themselves ? We have no 
reason to expect that, individually and collectively, they 
will. Some of them are not convinced of the importance 
ofthe work. Others are not willing to expend their own 
resources in prosecuting it. Perhaps the number jof the 
latter class exceeds that of the former. And it will always 
be the case that aid is withheld from the best undertakings 
from selfish motives. Bring a benevolent scheme before 
the public eye, and what support does it obtain ? Where 
the heart is benevolent it finds a friend, and many friends 
undoubtedly there are to private and public good; but 
how many fold their hands, watch the progress of the 
design with indifference, or what is worse, with anxious 
feelings, and appear to be glad when they can find a 
fault in the working of it, and urge upon you their opinion 
—to chill your ardour and to excite your mortification— 
that it cannever answer! Now we object to the burden 
being thus incurred by a comparatively small number of 
individuals. For that which is for the benefit ofall a pro- 
vision should be made by all, with the exception already 
stated, of those to whom poverty has denied the means ; and 
we have no hesitation in asserting that no member of the 
state can be unaffected or unbenefited by the universal 
elucation of the people. But waiving this objection, we 
come to the conclusion, that the Voluntary System never 
has yiven and never can be expected to give a sound, 
wholesome education to all the inhabitants of the empire. 
In many cases the will is wanting, and the resources of 
the willing are not of sufficient magnitude to carry their 
generous and patriotic wishes into effeet. 

We are thus carried forward to another question—Can 
Education become a national undertaking? It will be 
readily admitted that the duty of instruction lies some- 
where—the duty of supplying the wants of the mind, and 
of preparing the rising generation for the various stations 
which society opens, and for the habits and pleasures of 
rational existence. The poor feel the duty but cannot dis- 
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charge it. The wealihyrecognize it, but make only inef- 
fectual efforts for the full performance of it. The duty 
then falls upon the government of the country to provide 
seminaries of education for all its subjects, more especially 
for the poorer members of the community, by making the 
present institutions more efficient, and by raising such ad- 
ditional funds as shall be adequate to the purpose. Deny 
this, and we ask, what is the legitimate province of any 
government? Is it confined to making war and peace, 
and working the political machine, and restraining public 
disorder 4nd removing public grievances ? To us it appears 
to be the duty of government to provide in every possible 
way for the welfare and happiness of the people, to guard 
their morals, to cultivate their minds, to make them com- 
prehend and value genuine freedom and to protect them 
in theenjoyment of it. Nor can public disorder be so 
well rectified—the correction of disorder allowed on all 
hands to be a legitimate object, and the imperative duty 
of government— as by instilling into the mind a love of 
order by means of the instruction and discipline of the 
school, which will go far to restrain the passions from 
moral and political excess, and be developed in the har- 
monious agreement of the various orders of society. 

t One of the arguments urged in support of a state reli- 
gion is the following—That the state is required to make 
provision for the religious wants of the people, and for the 
regular maintenance of religious ordinances. Wesay that 
the state is still more required to communicate to the peo- 
ple at large the blessings of education, which indeed pre- 
pare the mind for valuing more deeply those of religion, 
and open it to the benign influences of that best of 
Heaven’s gifts. The religion of thecultivated mind and 
that of the ignorant, if they are the same in principle, are 
widely ‘different in the developement of their character ; 
and letbut the government judiciously cultivate the intel- 
lectual powers and excite the sensibility of their moral feel- 
ings, and it may leave its subjects to seek for themselves 
the aids and the comforts of religion. 

And here it becomes necessary to observe that no plan 
of education which is not, with regard to religion, perfectly 
free and independent, can be carried into full operation or 
prove acceptable to the nation atlarge. We call to mind 
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that proposed some vears ago by Lord Brougham, which 
failed because the Dissenters could not approve of it, and 
give it their support. Their resistance to the measure was 
the resistance of principle, and we think they would have 
acted unwisely and inconsistently had they given their sanc- 
tion to any scheme of education which would have been 
intimately united with that religious establishment from 
which they conscientiously withdraw themselves. Such a 
union is inconsistent, and it is also unnecessary: it must 
not be formed, Let the people beeducated without carry- 
ing additional influence and patronage to a quarter in 
which too much already exists; let the people be educated 
without any compromise of the most sacred principles ; let 
them receive the boon they ask without its being hampered 
with one condition to which an independent mind cannot 
give its assent. 

This is not the place to enter deeply into the financial 
department of the’affair. But it may be observed gene- 
rally that a considerable income is at present appropriated 
to education, in the endowed schools chiefly, which may 
be rendered more productive of benefit than it now is by 
honest and judicious management, and in connection 
with the improved modes of instruction which have been 
lately brought forward. Let the benefits of such institu- 
tions be disseminated as fully and widely as possible, let 
the addditional schools required be governed with equal 
wisdom and economy, let gratuitous instruction be only 
given to those who do not possess the means of paying for 
it; and it will be found that the demands upon the state 
are not of very considerable magnitude. And if they 
should prove much weightier than there is any reason to 
fear they will be, we hesitate not to say that they ought 
to be met, and the expenditure under the head of educa- 
tion will be one of the most pleasing and honourable items 
in the accounts of the state. 

Nor is it needful for us to speak more in detail of the 
instruction to be given in the various schools which we 
hope to see planted, at no distant period, in every part of 
theempire. It must be suitable to the genius of the people; 
and as it is especially designed for the humbler classes of 
society, it must fit them for their employments and duties, 
strengthen and develope the powers which are to be after- 
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wards exerted in the various departments of business, and 
more than all, instil into their minds just, honourable, and 
pious principles, in order that they may be prepared for - 
the discipline through which they will have to pass as they 
travel along the world, for resisting the temptations and 
enduring the trials and afflictions of life with the spirit of 
integrity and fortitade. It may be the case that many 
of the pupils will quit the form and the desk for the busi- 
ness of life at a very early period, and be in danger of neg- 
lecting op losing the advantages they have acqu.sed, but 
this will be a temporary evil. It will be corrected in a 
succeeding generation, for the parents of that genération 
will have been educated, and able, therefore, to lend assis- 
tance to such of their children as are constrained to work 
in early life for subsistence; having tasted the pleasures 
of knowledge themselves, having experienced the good of 
which it is productive, they will exert a constant stimulus 
upon the minds of their offspring, assist the expression of 
their ideas, and encourage them to avail themselves of such 
aids as wil! remain to them in their hours of leisure, as 
books, mechanics institutes, &c., in the sacred duty of 
mental improvement. ‘Thus every generation will advance 
upon the last, the dissemination and application of know-- 
ledge will increase in a constant ratio; and when it is con- 
sidered that the system of which we write, provides for the: 
education of teachers no less than of scholars, that.it tends: 
to bring to light new discoveries, and accumulates the 
Separate stores of a cultivated community, the most san-- 
guine expectations may be indulged of its progressively’ 
advancing influence upon the mind of society, of the: 
diminution of crime, the union of all classes upon a just 
and mutual basis, and the elevation of the indestructible: 
bulwarks of social freedom, social order,. and. social: 
happiness. 

We do not calculate, however, upon a steam-like ra-- 
pidity of advance. The improvement of society, to be 
sound and permanent, must be, to a certain degree, slow ;. 
and we are, therefore, the more anxious to see those mea-_ 
sures coming into effect, which if they hasten this improve-- 
ment, will not cause it to travel with too vast a speed, 
We have witnessed an accelerated movement in the few. 
years upon which we can look back, and the signs of the: 
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times indicate any thing but a diminished progress ; sound 
education, like Watt’s beautiful contrivance for the steam 
engine, will regulate the motion and provide for the ju- 
dicious application of the power produced in union with 
it. We do not forget that man proposes and God disposes ; 
but the cultivation of the mental and moral tastes of his 
rational offspring is in unison with his wise and beneficent 
provisions for human happiness ; and we do not anticipate 
disappointment in looking forward to an era of unprece- 
dented moral happiness for those who shall come upon 
the stage of life when we have disappeared behind the 
scenes. The tide of prosperity may not rise to the height 
it has occasionally reached; the blood of enemies may 
not so often contaminate, a horrid sight! the laurels of the 
brave ; but the olive of peace shall flourish, the ensign of 
power shall be wielded with clemency, honor, and righteous- 
ness; and the people, dignified by intellect and adorned 
by cultivation, shall respect their kindred rights, approach 
the perfection of national greatness, and emulate each 
other in works of genius and utility, in Gens of philan- 
thropy and Christian love. W 
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To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 
Sir.—From circumstances of a local nature, a few indivi- 
duals in the humbler walks of life, members of George’s 
Meeting Congregation, firmly attached to, and earnestly 
wishing to spread, Unitarian views of Christianity, conceiv- 
ing much good might be done by circulating small tracts 
that would be likely to be read by the many, have formed 
themselves into a Society for the purpose of printing and 
distributing such tracts, to be called the ‘* Gospel Tract 
Society.” Should it comport with your ideas and conveni- 
ence, we should feel obliged by your giving publicity to 
the above and the rules, a copyof which isenclosed, through 
the medium of the Gospel Advocate. 
We remain, Sir, on behalf of the Society, 
Wo. Avent, Secretary. 
C. H. Core, Treasurer. 
December, 1835. 
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RULES OF THE GOSPEL TRACT SOCIETY. 


1.— That this Society be called ‘‘ Tue Gospet Tract Society.’’ 

2.—That firmly believing in the great fundamental principle of 
the Bible, that “* to us there is but one God, the Father’’—to the 
exclusion of any other being or person,—and anxious to promote 
this great truth, and at the same time desirous uf removing the 
reproach and obloquy which have, and do still attach to the 
profession of it, this Society has in view as its first object, to main- 
tain the strict Unity of God: and secondly, by appeals to the better 
feelings of the heart, rather than to the passions of men, to 
disabuse the public mind of the asserted evil tendency of Unita- 
rianism:—that for this purpose Tracts, embracing in each of 
them, one or more distinct views of our belief, extracted, chiefly, 
from the works of pious and learned professors of Unitarianism, 
be, from time to time, according tu circumstances, printed, and 
distributed gratis. 

3.—That subscriptions be entered into, not exceeding 4s. per 
annum, to be paid quarterly in advance :—that donations be re- 
ceived to any amount. Donators of 4s., and upward, shall become 
members for one year. 

4.—That Mr. C, H. Cote, be Treasurer, and Mr. WM. AVENT, 
Secretary, for the ensuing year. 

5.—That the Society do meet the first Wednesday in every 
month, at the house of Mr. J. N. WELsForD, Printer, Gandy street, 
Exeter, at 8 o’clock in the evening :—six members being present 
business may be transacted. 

6.—That every article intended for printing shall be submitted 
to a monthly meeting, ora meeting specially convened, which may 
be immediately printed if it receive the concurrence of all the 
members present. 

7.—That all members shall be at liberty to propose to a monthly 
meeting, articles, either extracted or original, intended to form 
Tracts ;—but which, if objected to, shall stand for consideration 
till the next monthly meeting, or to a special meeting to be then 
called. 

8.—That no Tract shall be printed without the sanction of two 
thirds of the members present ; Chairman to have a second vote. 

9.—That the Tracts shall become tbe property of the subscribers 
generally, in equal proportions according to the amount of sub- 
scription :—notwithstanding, if there shall be at any time a specific 
call for the issue of a Tract or Tracts, the members present when 
such case is stated, shall have the power of ordering such issue, 
the remainder, if any, to be divided among the subscribers in 
equal proportions according to the amount of subscription. 

10.—That the Printer be requested to sell, for the Society, at 
the price affixed to each Tract. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND Donations Rece1vep By 


Mr. Avent, Magdalene Street, 
Cort, 67, High Street, 
—— WexsrorD, Gandy Street. 
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THE DEATH OF WALLACE. 


AN ODE. 


Tyrant, tis done! Helives no more, 
No more shall he arise ! 
A mangled corpse, in frozen gore, 
The dreaded Chieftain lies! 
The arm that cleared the thickest fray, 
And mowed, as grass, thy proud array, 
Hangs powerless and unstrung ; 
Those orbs that with unearthly fire 
Could blast the base, the brave inspire, 
Have death's cold mists o’erhung ; 
Mute are the freeborn sallies dire 
Of that unconquered tongue ; 
Thou art revenged! Thydanger’s o’er ! 
The mighty Wallace is no more ! 


What hastthou done? What sullen fiend, 
In dark embrace at midnight bell, 
Upon thy troubled spirit leaned, 
And gendered in thee seeds of hell ? 
For know, that when with purpose fell 
Thou didst that deed decree, 
There was not one dark lord of hell 
But made his boast of thee ; 
And grimly smiled, for more assured 
He held thy spirit, and conjured 
The shades, thou never shouldst be free. 


There was acry thou didst not hear! 
A cry that struck no mortal ear ; 
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Yet not the thunder pealing round, 
’ Nor ocean when he bursts his bound, 
Nor mighty fires beneath the ground, 
So loud, so far, their voice can roll, 
Nor call such horrors on thy soul : 
It was blood’s dreadful cry 
That pierced the upmost sky, 
And in the Almighty’s ears rehearsed thy crime on high. 


Woe to the soul, ’gainst whom unseen 

Almighty vengeance bends tlie eternal bow! 

Woe to the soul, if stepping yet between 
Reluctant mercy wards the impending blow :— 
But him, all heedless of the hastening hours, 

Nor muttered wrath, nor love’s soft voice can move 
Swift, swift they pass:—and round him lours 

The vengeful tempest from above :— 

Woe tothe soul, in that dark day, 

For hope and help have passed away! 


Thou art theman! To whom ’twas given 
The sceptre’s sacred sizn to sway, 
To stand the minister of heaven, 
The oppressor’s Scourge, the weak one’s stay : 
While the fair guardians of thy throne 
Were justice, peace, and mercy known ; 
But thou, by wrongs, and arms, and war, 
Hast spread a hated name afar ;— 

What terrors round it dwell ! 
O’er Cambria’s hills deep curses moan ; 
In Scotia’s glens her orphans groan, © 


And echoes slaugliter’s yell ! 
x 
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Whose are these mangled limbs 

Which through the land they bear, 

While shouting crowds applaud a traitor’s doom ? 
Spare, spare the sight ! in mercy spare ! 
O patriot saint! O Wallace dear! 

Thou art denied a tomb ; 

Thee not a bleeding nation’s prayers, 

Nor dauntless deeds, nor streaming tears, 
Could Jonger win from heaven : 

False envy hath thy life betrayed, 

Thou hast thy foe too much dismayed, 
Too great to be forgiven. 


So ona portless coast, 

When winter storms are raging, 

Some driven bark is tossed, 

The violent waves engaging : 
Not long the contest can she bide, 
Not long resist the fatal tide : 
Though on the deck in anguish stand 
A worthy, dear, and faithful band ; 
The grey-haired sire, the matron meek, 
The duteous maid with pallid cheek ; 
All whom a blessing from above 
Had seemed to call to bliss and love ; 
Still, still, the unheeding blast will rave, 
And all must sink beneath the waye ! 


iy F. B. 
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RELIGION FOR THE YOUNG. 


-Tuere is nothing in true religion unsuitable to the 
young,—nothing to confound their understandings, no- 
thing to revolt their hearts, nothing but what they may 
practice in their lives. Religion does not consist of a 
great number of abstruse ed: difficult points of belief; if 
it did it would scarcely be fitted to the comprehension of 
the youthful mind. It does not consist of a number of 
gloomy, soul-chilling, hope-withering dogmas; if it did, 
it would be most unvcongenial to the sentiments of the 
youthful‘ heart. It does not consist of any austere for- 
malities, any dull round of useless and tedious external 
observances ; if it did, it would be altogether alien from 
the habits and feelings which are most natural in the 
season of youth. But religion is all simplicity, candour, 
generosity, love, trust, and cheerfulness—accompanied, 
however, with a most solemn sense and remembrance of 
moral responsibility to God. Therefore it is suited to 
gratify, and at the same time to restrain and regulate, the 
youthful heart, and to be, in all scenes of pleasure ‘and 
temptation, the young man’s best companion ; because it 
is a companion that will preserve him from sin, without 
marring his innocent gratifications. It is set forth in the 
Bible without mystery of any kind, the whole sum and 
substance of it, as it should always be presented to the 
young. ‘‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in 
the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes: but 
know thou, that for all these things God will bring thee 
into judgment.” 

Such is the language, at once cheerful and solemn, in 
which the Bible teaches religion to the young. If the 
subject were always presented to their minds in so true 
and so simple a light, perhaps they would not be so reluc- 
tant to attend to it, as their elders sometimes complain of 
their being. Whatis religion? Considered as addressed 
to the intellect, it is the knowledge and belief of whatever 
relates to God, his nature, his character, his ways, his 
will. It is the knowledge of a Being who is infinitely per- 
fect and adorable in ail his natural and moral attributes; 
—of a Being who rules over all creatures and all events 
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with consummate wisdom and benevolence ;—of a Being 
who sustains the relation of Preserver and Benefactor to 
the universe at large, and is moreover the heavenly Parent, 
and the moral Governor and Judge of mankind. But this 
is forthe intellect alone. ‘his is bare knowledge or 
belief. What more is religion? Considered as addressed 
to the heart, it is the reverence and love of God; it is the 
exercise of all the highest and most pleasing affections of 
the soul in the adoration and worship of this Being of 
infinite goodness ; it is the due cultivation of all those 
reverential and grateful feelings properly arising out of 
the filial relation which we have already described as ex- 
isting between man and God. But this, after all, it may 
be said, is only knowledge and feeling, faith and sentiment, 
What more than this is religion 2 ? Considered as a rule of 
life, a law for the regulation of human conduct, it is the 
practice of personal purity and moderation in the enjoy- 
ments of sense; it isthe rigid observance of truth and 
uprightness in all social intercourse; it is the willing dis- 
charge of all possible kind offices to our fellow-creatures, 
near and remote ; it is the diligent performance of God’s 
known will, in alll the practices of an innoéent, honest, 
benevolent, and pious life. This is religion. “ Aye,’— 
some may be ready to exclaim,—‘* this is s natural religion ; 
this is what reason aud conscience teach; thisis morality, 
virtue, good works, and so forth. But what does the 
Gospel demand? What is evangelical religion?’ — I an- 
swer,—‘‘ The very same thing. Reason does not teach one 
kind of religion, and the Gospel another, but they both 
teach the same; the same beliet, the same dispositions and 
affections, the same practices.” 

“* Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy 
heart cheer thee in days of thy youth.” Why should 
this be? Why should the young rejoice and be glad in 
their _ particular season of life? Our first answer shall be, 
that this is one of the many things in the life of man, which, 
if nature, innocent nature, be left free from all unnatural 
restraints, will be done, and properly done, spontaneously, 
without the necessity of discerning any reason for it at 
all. Reason is a great principle, the very highest prin- 
ciple of conduct, in human nature. Bit it is a false 
notion, a notion which must appear particularly strange 
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to the young, that reason is the only allowable source of 
human action. Natural feeling, natural sentiment and 
emotion, even sense and desire, are proper sources of 
action,—provided they are guiltless desires and emotions,— 
provided they lead to nothing, in disposition or conduct, 
which the higher principles of reason and religion forbid. 
The young, therefore, when their hearts prompt them to 
rejoice in their youth, having first carefully ascertained 
that there is no wickedness in their mode of rejoicing, need 
not be over anxious to discover any particular reason for 
so doing, or any further justification for it than that 
it yields them pleasure. It is enough that God has 
opened to them this fountain of happiness: they may 
drink of it deeply, without fear, if they only assure them- 
selves, by repeated and careful reflection, that they do 
not pollute its pure streams with the least mixture of 
unholy delights. All things seem to rejoice in their youth, 
living and inanimate. The young earth, when it springs 
forth suddenly into-new life, from the seeming old age and 
decay of winter, wears a smiling and joyful aspect. The 
Bible says,—and the Bible on this as on all points is the 
best teacher of true religion,—that when God crowneth 
the year with his goodness, the little hills rejoice on every 
side; the pastures that are clothed with fiocks, and the 
valleys that are covered over with corn, shout for joy; they 
also sing. The young animals skipping on the plain, and 
the young birds gambolling in the air, appear manifestly 
to rejoice in their youth. It is the ordination of nature ; 
and it is as beautiful and beneficent as any thing to be 
observed in nature. Way should not man rejoice in his 
youth likewise? Is there any curse gone out against 
_ him from the courts of heaven, that he should not share in 
the glad emotions which pervade all nature besides,—that 
he alone should feel and say from the earliest periods of his 
existence, ‘‘ It were better for me that I had never been 
born?” No, Dark and miserable systems of theology 
may teach the young this mournful lesson, but it is false. 
There has been no such curse denounced upon our nature. 
Surely we have not less cause to praise God, than the rest 
of his works, which are manifold, and all made in wisdom. 
And how can we praise him more acceptably, than by 
humbly, innocently, devoutly rejoicing in the being he 
x 2 
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has given us? It is proper to do so at all periods of life. 
It is especially natural so to do in youth. With the first 
strong sense of existence, warmed with the first beams 
from the light of life, the soul is naturally awakened to 
rejoicing. 

But if we must find reasons for thus rejoicing in youth, 
there are solid reasons to be found. To every ngenuous 
and well-disposed mind, it must be a pleasing thought, 
that a course of virtue and usefulness lies before it. It 
must be joyful to think that opportunities are at hand for 
realizing the brightest hopes of kind parents and faithful 
friends,-~ to prove that the seeds of instruction which have 
been sown with a careful hand, have not fallen upon a bar- 
ren soil,—to evince, by dilige ent imitation, that the exam- 
ples of virtuous living which fathers and mothers and 
kindred have given, have not been given in vain. These 
are grounds of rejoicing which no one can deny to be rea- 
sonable. These are sources of glad anticipation which 
youth may cherish, and they will be the better for their 
influence. It is true that there is a joy beyond all utter- 
ance, which the virtuous aged feel, when they reflect that 
the struggle with life’s trials and tempiations is nearly 
over, and they have not fallen in the day of their trial,— 
that the good fight is fought, and henceforth there is laid 
up forthem a crownof righteousness. But there is a joy 
too which the young may feel, when they behold that 
such an opportunity ofserving God and their fellow crea- 
tures probably remains to them,—that the race of lifeis not 
yet run, that there is still time, should the merey of God 
spare them according to the course of nature, to strive 
for the mastery, to labour for the heavenly reward. The 
prospect of vast improvement in knowledge, wisdom, and 
goodness, before the period of probation must be closed, 
is surely no trifling cause for rejoicing. 

It is proper, however, that the young should haye their 
attention called to another and more solemn view of this 
subject. ‘ Know thou, that for all these things God will 
bring thee into judgment.” This is the great distinguish- 
ing peculiarity of our condition, as human beings,—that 
we are morally responsible to our Maker, forall the actions 
of’ our lives. We have seen that’other creatures can re- 
Joice in their youth, who are very much beneath us in the 
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faculties of their nature. But they will never be brou_ht to 
account for the manner in which they rejoice, for the ways 
of their early existence. Weshall. They have no power 
of moral discrimination, no sense of Goil, of futurity, of 
judgment. Wehave. This, therefore, is the grand dis- 
tinction in our state of being. This renders it solemnly 
binding on the young, to remember that the eye of an 
omniscient moral Governor is always upon them, — to 
keep a strict watch over all the acts and dispositions of 
their youth, undera conviction that they must be finall 

accounted for at the tribunal of heaven. Alas! for the 
young man who plunges into all the dangerous scenes of 
early life, without this sense of moral accountability deeply 
fixed in his heart, to guide and to protect him. He puts 
to sea in a frail bark,—and that when his own inexperi- 
ence is greatest, and the winds are most treacherous. He 
rushes into the midst of a host of enemies, unarmed and 
blind. What but swift destruction can be expected to 
befal him? It is surely one of the greatest displays of 
God’s providential mercy, when a youth so exposed is 
ultimately saved from moral ruin. But such extraordinary 
instances of salvation ought not toencourage presumption, 
in the young themselves, or in those to whom their happi- 
ness is entrusted by nature. Let them know, and that they 
may know, let them be willing to learn from the wisdom and 
experience of those who have both run the race of youth 
themselves and seen it run by thousands, that it is full of 
snares, full of temptations to lure them aside from the path 
of virtue. Let them know,—and that they may know this, 
let them seriously consult the dictates of their own reason 
and conscience, and above all, the lessons of true reli- 
gion,—that they are accountable for any sinful compli- 
ance with these temptations. They may walk in apparent 
security now, but sooner or later God will bring them into 
judgment. A time of retribution is appointed ; it may be 
comparatively distant, or it may be near at hand; but 
come it assuredly will. The retribution may commence 
fearfully on earth; or it may be almost entirely sus- 
pended till the scenes of eternity are revealed ; but there 
is only one method by which it can be altogether prevent- 
ed, and that is, by immediate and sincere repentance for 
whatever is wrong in the youthful character. G. 
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A TRUTH AND A WISH. 


—_——_— 


O fancy not the silent harp 
Must have a broken frame! . 
Though long disuse its chords may warp, 
They are not less the same. 


The summer tree, by no wind stirr’d, 
Has for the wind a tale; 

The nightingale, when most unheard, 
Is yet the nightingale. 


And thus, believe, the Muse’s springs 
May seem exhausted long, 
Until, with inward gatherings, 
They struggle into song. 


Oh that but Duty’s hand might snatch 
The reed o’er-fill’d with fire! 
That only Wisdom’s eye might watch 

The waking of the lyre! 


Then, though within a day cast forth, 
A thing unstring’d and riven, 
The last sounds, which it breath’d on Earth, 


Would have a tone of Heaven. 


Crediton. 
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©The English Bible and the Reformation: The Substance 

“of Vhree Sermons, preached at the New Gravel-Pit 

| Meeting House, Hackney, on Sunday mornings, October 
Ath, 11th, and 18th, 1835, in celebration of the third 
Centenary of the printing of the first entire version in 
English of the Holy Scriptures. By Roperr AseLanp, 
Pastor of the Congregation. Rowland Hunter, 72, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. | 1835.” 


Few men in the kingdom, none among the Unitarians, 
were so well prepared, as Mr. Aspland, to do justice to 
the important subjects treated of in these pages. His ac- 
quaintance with Mnglish theology, and ecclesiastical liter- 
ature in all its branches, is unusually extensive, accu- 
rate, and profound. He has drunk largely from this 
good fountain, and his mind is thoroughly imbued with 
the best. principles of the best class of Protestant Reform- 
ers. Being aware of this, we were not surprised to find 
that his pamphlet abounds with interesting knowledge, 
and with the most striking and edifying views of the true 
character and effects of the Reformation. It is incompa- 
rably the best production, occasioned by the late celebra- 
tion of the third centenary, which has fallen under our 
notice. 

The following extract contains a statement of facts not 
generally known, we apprehend, concerning our earliest 
translations of the Scriptures. We quote at the same time 
a passage from Southey’s ‘“ Book of the Church,” to 
which Mr. Aspland refers in a note as confirmatory of his 
own statements. 


** It would be scarcely correct to say that the Church of Rome 
prohibited the reading of the Seriptures—portions of the Psalms 
Gospels and Epistles were used in the daily service of the Church. 
The authorized Latin version was open to all, and they were a 
vast number, that could read that language. The restriction 
(at first, at least,) regarded new versions cireulated without 
ecclesiastical authority. And even this was limited, for the north- 
ern nations of Europe were bound to the See of Rome by loose ties, 
and occasionally asserted their religious freedom. The Goths 
had their own Scriptures in their own tongue. The Saxons early 
manifested a thirst for sacred literature. We no sooner hear of 
their conver-ion to Christianity, than of their translating portions 
at least of the Bible into the Saxon tongue. ‘l'owards the beginning 
of the eighth century, the Psalter and the Gospels, some say all 
the books of the Bible, were trauslated into Anglo-Saxon by the 
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venerable Bede, who is related to have finished the last chapter 
of the Gospels as heexpired. Our Alfred directed the Bible to be 
translated for the people, himself undertaking the Book of Psalms, 
a noble work, in which be was interrupted only by death, The 
history of English sacred literature shews, indeed, that new 
translations of the Scriptures were continually made, at intervals 
when the rapidly growing changes in our language rendered the 
preceding works of this kind unintelligible or obscure to the 
people. Wickliffe, in the fourteenth century, made a version of 
the New Testament, (some say of the whole Bible, including the 
apocryphal books,) which, though a copy of it was burnt with his 
bones by decree of the Council of Constance, in 1415, was preserved 
and has come down to our times, and was, no doubt, one of the 
means of exciting in this kingdom the spirit of reformation.”  ‘* I 
caunot but consider Sir Thomas More’s authority as decisive upon 
this subject : his words are,—‘ Myself have sene and can shew you 
Bybles fayre and olde, written in Englyshe, whych have been 
knowen andsene by the Bishop of the dyocyse, and left in Ley- 
mennys handys and womens to suche as he knew for good and 
Catholike folke, that used it with devocyon and sobernesse.’ (Dia- 
logue, bdok iii. chap. 15.) He had previously said, that these 
translations ¢ were allready done of olde, before Wycklyffy’s days.’ 
Lewis has endeavoured to disprove this ; but I do not think any 
reasoning can possibly outweigh the positive affirmation of such a 
man as Sir Thomas More, upon a matter of fact, on which he 
could not be mistaken. His words may imply that there existed 
acomplete translation ; but are not necessarily to be taken in 
that extent.”—Southey’s Book of the Church, p. 353. 


Mr. Aspland eloquently describes the effects produced 
on the popular mind, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, by the new liberty of perusing the Scriptures. 


*‘But amongst the causes which acted upon the people with 
greatest power in the sixteenth century, few would hesitate to 
place in the first rank the translation and circulation of the 
Scriptures. The people had been, as they believed, deceived and 
injured ; there was now put into their hands the means of setting 
themselves right and obtaining redress. They had been helpless ; 
they were supplied with anew and untried power, of which they 
could not define the great results. The stream of knowledge was 
Jet flow amongst them, and they panted for the means of drawing 
to their use the living waters. They sought education,—that ob- 
tained, they wanted more and more instruction. The reader of 
the Bible for himself was conscious of a higher rank than be had 
before sustained. Proclaimed by public opinion the judge of its 
momentous contents, he felt bis dignity increase with his respon 
sibility. The more that the minds of men were simultaneously 
occupied with the new discovery of the records of salvation, the 
more truth and the more beauty were brought to light. The 
sacred volume}was of infinite interest to every man ; first curiosity 
and then conscience was aroused ;—here was laid down the way of 
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salvation, the path of moral and religious duty. The heavens 
were op nel to the dwellers upon earth ; Jesus Christ was heard 
in bis own word, that word ‘life and spirit” ; and the Almighty 
Father was seen and hailed in the glory of his everlesting 
goodness.” 


Weare rejoiced to find Mr. Aspland rendering justice to 
that noble band of men, the early Unitarian Reformers. 


*¢ This last observation leads me to remark, that history does not 
present a greater fallacy or a more flagrant wrong than confining 
the Reformation to Luther and Calvin and their followers. Other 
Reformers there were, of at least equal Jearning and talents, as 
high in character and as prominent in noble daring, and perhaps 
as numerous, who carried ecclesiastical reform to its first princi- 
ples, who rejected the popery of Geneva and Wirtemberg as well 
as the popery of Rome, who made the Bible really, what the other 
Reformers made it nominally, the only standard of truth, who 
contended for every man’s liberty to read and to use the word of 
God, that is, to interpret it for himself, and to follow out its dic- 
tates according to his own sense of duty—who, in pursuit of 
divine truth, sacrificed the honours of birth and rank, gave up 
immense hereditary property, became willing exiles for the 
Gospel’s sake, and exposed themselves to the destructive machi- 
nations of wily priests, the fury of the ignorant multitude, and 
the deadly bigotry of professing Reformers, who, resolved that 
there should be no reformation beyond their own limits of reform, 
adopted for their theological ensign the infallibility of which they 
had despoiled the Roman pontiff, and displayed their sense of their 
divine prerogative by persecution quite as fierce and much more 
crafty than that for which they condemned the Catholic Church, I 
allude to the great Socinus and the band of Italian Reformers, inclu- 
ding some of the choicest spirits of the age, men to be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance, who raised the standard of religious liberty in 
the very heart of spiritual despotism, and migrated to a distant land 
and there settled under precarious protection, consecrating Poland as 
the Canaan of northern Europe, by their learning, talents, sufferings 
and virtues. The Socinian Reformers had their defects; from some 
of their opinions we strongly dissent ; but justice, and not an affinity 
of belief, compels me to say, that I am persuaded the sun of our 
system never shone upon acompany of men more venerable, more 
pure, more devoted to the great interests of the human species, more 
worthy of the name of Reformers, or more entitled tobe regarded 
as close and accepted followers of the Reformer of Galilee, the True 
and Faithful Witness.’’ 
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“The Union of Religion with Intellectual , Culture. A 
Sermon delivered at Eustace street Chapél,® Dublin, 
August 16, 1835; being the Sunday after the Meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. By Joun Kunrick, M.A. Tutor of Man- 
chester College, York. London: —B. Fellowes, 
Ludgate Street. Dublin: —Hodges and Smith, 
College Green, 1835.” x 


Few things are of more importance to the true welfare of 
society, in these times, than that the minds of our numerous 
scientific and literary men should be reconciled to the 
study and cultivation of religion. This desirable object 
must surely be promoted by such seasonable and judicious 
discourses as the one before us. Mr. Kenrick, as might 
have been expected, has ably illustrated the happy union 
of religion with intellectual culture. We give the con- 
cluding paragraphs. 


“God onr maker stands also in the relation of a master to us, 
and will expect an account of the talents with which he has en- 
trusted us. He demands it for the commonest of his mercies ; 
he rejects the excuse of the servant who had hidden his talent 
in the earth because it was only one, be will visit with severer. 
punishment the neglect of greater advantages. The time which 
He has given us to fulfil our task, limited as it is, is long enough 
{o accomplish it, if begun without delay, and steadily pursued, 
but not long enough to allow that any part of it should be wasted 
in irresolution and indolence. The anxicues of life press upon all, 
the cares of business upon many, and narrow that portion of time 
which can be devoted to the pursuit of knowledge ; the faculty of 
acquiring it is transient. Every consideration therefore urges 
upon us, that what our band findeth to do we should do with our 
might ; but the noblest and the purest motive to diligent exertion 
is the desire to approve ourselves to cur Maker, and fulfil the 
purpose for which he placed us in the rank of rational beings. 
Neither the love of ease, nor the love of pleasure, nor vanity, por 
any selfish feeling, will be able to impair or pervert the activity of 
a mind which regards its powers as a sacred trust, and their im- 
provement as a religious duty. 

“ On the pursuit of knowledge, carried on with such principles 
as these, the blessing of God may be expected to descend, crown-. 
ing it with success and rewarding it with ever increasing delight. 
Nothing can be more acceptable to Him, the glory of whose nature 
is wisdom and holiness, than the increase of knowledge and virtue 
among his creatures; and virtue will be the offspring of know- 
ledge, when knowledge is cultivated from pure motives and ina 
benevolent spirit, The mind will learn its own dignity and 
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strength, its high affinities, its immortal destiny, as it feels its 
powers expanding and gaining Vigour ; and as it sees the horizon 
of knowledge spreading wider around it, from every higher emi- 
nence to which it ascends, will be filled with deeper veneratiou of 
that Infinite Understanding, of which it still finds itself in the 
centre, in the remotest region to which thought can reach. While 
engaged in such contemplations, it forgets the cares of earth and 
the pleasures of sense, and frees itself from the influence of 
personal jealousy, of sectarian bigotry, and political animosity. 
It finds encouargement to perseverance in the consciousvess of 
acquiring fresh powers of social activity and usefulness, in the 
esteem of the wise and the approbation of the good. And if doubt 
and obscurity encircle on every side the limited space to which 
demonstrative certainty extends, there remains fer its consolation 
the promise of a better world, in which the intellectual powers 
shall be exalted and enlarged, and the Truth, which is now dimly 
seen, shall shine forth in the radiance of uncreated light. Amen.” 


“* One God the Father; or the Unitarian Doctrine Briefly 
Stated. By T. F. Baruam, M. B., Late of Queen’s 
Coll. Cambridge, Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, in London, Physician to the Exeter Dispensary. 
Third Edition Enlarged. London: John Mardon, 19, 
St. Martin’s Le Grand: sold also by E. Gresswell, and 
J. Welsford, Exeter; Jole, Plymouth; Browne & Reid, 
Bristol; Forrest & Fogg, Manchester. 1835.” 


oD? 

We have alwayshad particular satisfaction in seeing the 
controversial doctrines of religion discussed by non-clerical 
writers, provided they are persons of competent acquire- 
ments. There is to be observed, in such authors, a more 
untrammelled and straight-forward method of viewing the 
subjects in dispute, than the professional teachers and 
advocates of religion commonly exhibit. If, in addition 
to this freedom from clerical bias, and these suitable at- 
tainments, such writers are known to have arrived at their 
own convictions by the most serious and patient inguiry, 
in opposition to all the influences of early education, they 
may then seem to possess every quality necessary to en- 
sure from them an impartial and profitable investigation 
of the subjects under discussisn, Dr. Barham, the much 
respected author of the pamphlet whose title is quoted 
above, has very just claims to be regarded as a writer of 
this description. His book, in the earlier stages of its 
growth, (for it has grown,) may be already known to many 
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of our readers. But this third edition, we can assure them, 
is not merely enlarged, but very much improved. It is, 
now one of the best compendious expositions and de- 
fences of the Unitarian doctrine, with which we are ac- 
quainted. There is an absence of all endeavours to frame 
a system, which we highly approve. It bears throughout 
the marks of a vigorous, independent, and honest mind. 
It is nota dry performance, but gives the spirit as well as 
letter of the great truth of the Divine Unity. IFfit should 
not convince the adversary, it can scarcely fail to make a 
favourable impression. Our extracts shall be madeon the 
principle of taking those passages, in which we think Dr. 
Barham has been particularly felicitous in the expression 
of his views. 


The following remarks on Christian redemption are just 
and striking :— 


‘¢Unitarians are also found to deviate somewhat from reputed 
orthodoxy in their views of the nature of redemption, It is cer- 
tain that they unanimously reject the doctrine of Christ’s death 
having been a penal satisfaction to divine justice. In their opinion 
the Scripture will in vain be searched for this doctrine ; and it 
appears to them repugnant to the nature of equity, and foreign to 
the declared principles of the divine government, that either guilt 
or righteousness should be held transferable from one person to 
another. They are at a loss to conceive in what way the justice 
of God can be illustrated by the substitution of an innocent victim 
in the place of the guilty, even though that victim be a voluntary 
sufferer. The language of the Scripture is, ‘‘ the soul that sinneth 
it shall die. ‘The father shall not bear the iniquity of the son, nor 
the son that of the father.” The curse of the law is denounced 
on the transgressor, and it can be no fulfilment of this threat, 
to inflict it on any other but the transgressor. ‘The alterna- 
tive of suffering by proxy, or finding a substitute, is one not 
conceded or provided for by the law, and therefore the au- 
thority of the law cannot, in any case, be sustained by this 
expedient. But the truth is, that the divine denunciations are 
never so expressed, or intended, as to exclude the penitent from 
forgiveness. Blessed be God, there is not a word to that effect in 
the whole Bible. Let it not therefore be imagined, that in par- 
doning the penitent the Almighty recedes from his word, or makes 
his threatenings vain. Whatever God has absolutely declared, he 
will no doubt strictly fulfil, es he did the sentence of mortality 
pronounced on Adam; but the sentence of final eondemn- 
ation in another world, has never been pronounced adsolutely 
on all sin, but only on a final continuance in sin with a wilful 
rejection of the offered mercy of the Gospel. The admissibility of 
the truly penitent to pardon is every where supposed, and repeat- 
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edly declared: ‘* when the wicked man turneth away from his wick- 
edness, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he shail save his 
soul alive.’ This is the plea which divine justice concedes to di- 
vine mercy in behalf of the transgressor, and it is one which we 
have every reason to believe is all-sufficient. Such a justice as 
would be deaf to this plea deserves not that name, for it would be 
inexorable and merciless vengeance. There is however a proper 
way of granting forgiveness; and we are assured by numerous tes-= 
timonies of Scripture, that the proper way, in the view of divine 
wisdom, of granting to the human race that forgiveness and deli- 
verance from the consequences of sin which is imparted by the 
gospel, was such an agency or mediation as the history of Christ 
presents, in all its parts, and especially in his death. This is 
surely all that we really know on the subject; that Christ died, 
and that the end, or design of his death, was that sins might be 
finally and completely forgiven in the way most agreeable to the 
divine wisdom. The great penalty of sin was the sentence of mor~ 
tality: the resurrection of Christ opened the way, through death, 
to a new and better life; and therefore, in effect, abolished that 
penalty, and amounted to a complete forgiveness. His previous 
*€ obedience unto death” was required by God as a proper preli- 
minary to these great events. ‘* It. became him from whom are 
all things, and by whom are all things, to make the captain of 
our salvation perfect through sufferings.’’ Hed, ii, 10,’ 


Dr. Barham, in our opinion, well understands the most 
interesting of all the Evangelists—John. 


* If I mistake not, the favourite and dominant sentiment of this 
Evangelist, is that God, even the Father, in the person of Jesus, 
had been verily manifested among men; that he had, in effect, 
dwelt among them, been seen of them, conversed with them: that 
he had, as it were, personally, made them acquainted with him- 
self ; witb his will, bis grace, his life-yiving energy: that he had 
proved himself to be the true life of man, by which he should be 
quickened to immortality. This wasa grand idea, and it filled the 
mind of the Apostle. Much as he personally loved his master 
Jesus, yet after all what was a man compared with God? It was 
the thought that God dwelt in Jesus, and that in seeing him they 
saw the Father, that gave to his person its mighty and awful 
charm. Jt appears to me, that this somewhat peculiar conception 
of the character of Christ breaks out all over the writings of this 
Apostle. It was this which led him to borrow, or adopt, some of 
the phraseology already in use about the logos, or word, as afford- 
ing him a method, which would be readily intelligible, of convey- 
ing some impression of his sentiments to his readers. He wished 
to express, in effect, that in the person of Jesus, God had been, in 
avery direct and especial manner, manifested amongst men. Yet 
it was not properly the divine esseuce itself that had been mani-+ 
fested, but something which proceeds from it, as the energetic 
agency of the Deity in his works, and his communication with his 
rational creatures. A conception much akin to this, respecting the 
Divine operative principle, was already current, and the terms of 
mimra and logos had been used to designate it. They were suitable 
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to the Apostle’s purpose, they served to convey a grand, and not 
bee though somewhat indeterminate idea, and he employed 
them. 

** Some, perhaps, will now be ready to say, But this is ortho- 
doxy, this is Trinitarianism. Nay ; because Trinitarianism main- 
tains not the union of Jesus with the Father, but with a second 
eternal person in the Godhead, viz, God the Son: and this, in 
consequence of making the Jogos a distinet person. 

“Another, perhaps, will surmise that our doctrine is Sabellian- 
ism. But it is not so; because that sect confounded the person of 
the Father with that of Jesus. Hence they were said to aseribe 
sufferings and death to the Eternal, and were commonly called 
Patri-passians. 

“¢ |] apprehend the doctrine above propounded to be quite distinct 
both from Trinitarianism, Arianism, and Sabellianism ; in short, I 
apprehend it *to be ancient, genuine Unitarianism, and Apostolic 
Christianity.” 


The following observations are adapted to remove a 
common delusion :— 


«‘ But why, it may be asked, if Unitarianism differs so little 
from the most orthodox form of Trinitarianism, do its professors 
feel obliged to separate in worship from the National Establish- 
ment, and to make suck an outcry about the prevailing corrup- 
tions of Christianity? The answer is simple. It is, that this 
orthodox modal, or scholastie Trinity, however convenient for the 
purposes of controversy, neither is, nor can be, the real amount of 
what is taught and believed in the Church on this subject. That 
Church not only teaches the tripersonality of God, but the Deity 
of Jesus Christ. Now, it is in vain to declare that the Deity is 
but one single being, or one conscious mind, jif at the same time it 
is inculeated that Jesus was fully and perfectly God. Wiil any 
one, in his sober senses, say that Jesus Christ and the Father are 
represented in the New Testament as one and the same conscious 
mind, or one and the same individual being? But if not, they 
who ascribe Deity both to Christ and the Father, aseribe Deity to 
two distinct individual beings, to two distinct conscious minds, 
which by their own confession, is to make two Gods. Thus, after 
all the ingenuity that has been displayed in refining away the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and with seeming success, while that doctrine 
alone was contemplated, the more untractable doctrine, of the 
Deity of Jesus Christ, brings us baek to polytheism. The meta- 
physical abstraction of the Trinity we could easily dispose of, but 
when the Church declares, without reserve or qualification, that 
Jesus Christ is Almighty God, equal with the Father, and the 
Creator of the world; and when it requires us to joinin addressing 
to him that religious worship which is confessedly due only to the 
Supreme ; then certainly we are scandalized ; the little schemes of 
conformity which we might have been patching up by aid of the 
modal Trinity are shattered at a blow, and we are obliged, how- 
ever reluctantly, to secede from a worship whieh we cannot dis- 
tinguish from polytheism and idolatry.” 
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“* Observations, on the Rev. H. Acton’s Lectures,in Vindi- 
- eation of Unitarianism, inwhich the genuine doctrine of 
the Trinity ,as distinguished from Trinitarianism, is illus- 
trated and explained. By Juntus Lecror. London: 
Pablished by J. S. Hodson, Cross Street, Hatton Gar- 
den. Sold by T. Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Church Yard ; 
and T. Balle, Fore Street, Exeter. 1835.” 


Iw their ideas of the plain and the Zuminous men unfor- 
tunately differ, quite as much as in their ideas of the true, 
the right, or the beautiful. Here is our good friend 
Junius Lecror, (what a name!) undertaking to ‘ illus- 
trate’ and ‘‘explain” that which he calls “ the genuine 
doctrine of the Trinity ;”—and yet, if it were for our lives, 
we cannot make any thing of his pamphlet but one conti- 
nued strain of mysticism, rhapsody, and darkest confusion. 
The author of these Observations, it must be distinctly 
known, is not a proper Trinitarian. He says that the 
popular system ‘is obviously a system of Tritheism, and 
however it may be attempted to be disguised by terms, and 
the affirmation of the Unity of God, the idea of three dis- 
tinct persons is plainly essential to the scheme which the 
advocates of Trinitarianism have erected on its basis ;”»— 
he says moreover that ‘it seems to be very difficult to 
give an intelligible account of the Trinitarian view, that, 
being derived from purely literal interpretations of the 
Scriptures, it leads to conclusions evidently opposed to 
the first principles of enlightened reason, involving palpa- 
ble absurdities and contradictions.” Justas little, how- 
ever, is this writer a proper Unitarian. He thinks ‘“ the 
evidence for the true and proper Deity of Jesus Christ, 
from the sacred records, is so plenary, that a citation of 
every specific passage in confirmation of the same, would 
render it necessary to cite almost every verse ;”—and he 
cannot by any means approve of ** the barren and unsatis- 
factory negations of Unitarianism.” What, then, does he 
hold to be the truth, on this momentous subject? We are 
altoxether incompetent to give any answer to this question, 
otherwise than by quoting the words of Junius Lecror 
himself, 

“It is assumed,” he says “ by the Author of the Lec- 
tures, (Mr. Acton,) for fundamental principles,—that ‘ the 
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Father’, is God, by himself, and-that * Jesus Christ’ is a 
sepatate and distinct, from the Father,—here the sonrce 
of the fallacy exists. It is true indeed, that the advocates 
of the popular doctrine, are prepared to assent to these 
propositions, but the writer is ready himself to admit, that 
if they were true, the consequence urged by the Author 
of the Lectures must follow, that there are two Gods. 

‘«The genuine truth, however is,—that by the ‘ Father’, 
in the ‘Word’ or sacred scripture, is to be understood, the 
hidden or invisible Deity, ‘ no man hath seen God at any 
time’—-and by the ‘ Son of God’ the Divine Humanity, or 
manifested form, of that hidden Deity, in the ultimate or 
final principles of the humanity,—‘ he that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father’;—or in other words,—‘ the Word’ 
—(or divine truth, which is the manifestation or form of 
the internal essence of the Deity, as light is the manifes- 
tation of heat), ‘ made flesh.’—Thus that the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is the one true and only God, and at the same 
time, Man, or God-Man; being as to his divine soul, 
(or inmost principle of the Divinity), in the Word, called 
the ‘ Father’—and as to His Divine Humanity, ‘ the Son.’ 
—And further that by the Holy Spirit, is not to be under- 
stood as a distinct.person, but the Lord’s ‘ Divine Pro- 
ceeding ;’ this is plain from his own divine words, when, 
‘He breathed upon his Disciples, and said—receive ye 
the Holy Ghost.’ Hence. in the one Divine Person of the 
Lord Jesus Christ is contained the Trinity of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit.’”” 


UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY IN EXETER. 


Dr. Creeve has continued his Lectures in answer to the 
Rey. H. Acton, during the past month, on Tuesday even- 
sugs. It will be neither interesting nor instructive to fol- 
low him in any Report, for his language is not that of a 
Christian or a gent!eman ; and what little there is of argu- 
ment fails of any beneficial effect, on account of bis scur- 
rilous and abusive manner of treating Unitarians person- 
ally. Twospecimens are given, to bear out the assertion 
that his language is not that of a Christian or a gentleman : 
—In his second Lecture he said, ‘* Unitarians may be 
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good, pious, holy, benevolent, wise, and virtuous, but yet 
if they die disbelieving the Deity of Jesus Christ, they 
cannot be saved.” ‘* Mr. Acton’s arguments are not his 
own, but he has raked the kennels of Priestley, and Bel- 
sham, and other Unitarians, and picked up all the scraps 
of carrion he could find to present to his ‘respected con- 
gregation of George’s Chapel.’ ” 

During the delivery of these Lectures smal] tracts on the 
main principles of Unitarianism have been given away at the 
door of the Church, as the congregation left it ; thus soft- 
ening down, to those who really wish to find the truth, the 
asperities of the Doctor’s harsh language. he Ne WY, 


OBITUARY. 


Ir is our duty to apprize our readers of the loss we have 
sustained in the death of the Rev. Samuet Fawcett of Yeovil. This 
venerable mjnister, the’son of Benjamin Fawcett of Kidderminster, 
died on the 14th of December, in the 85th year of his age. He who 
records the name, and pictures the life, of the departed, has often to 
speak of scenes of usefulness prematurely closed, of prospects blighted 
and the sweetest hopes chilled by the rude hand of death—Not so 
mournful is our present task. The venerable friend who is gone from 
among us, exceeded by far the recorded span of life, and was at the 
same time exempt from the labour and sorrow so often the attendants 
of old age. 

Mr. Fawcett received his education for the ministry at the Academy 
at Daventry, then under the care of Dr. Ashworth. Here he was the 
fellow-student of another veteran servant of Christ, the able, indefati- 
gable, and zealous Belsham. Mr. Fawcett’s early religious sentiments 
were those usually denominated Calvinistic, but his mind did not 
repose in them, for even on his settlement and ordination at Beamin- 
ster, he refused subscription to certain orthodox articles of Faith. 
This refusal gave great offence to a neighbouring minister, who 
would not attend his congregation, and led to a published letter of his 
father, on the unscriptural nature of therequisition of articles. After 
a residence of some years at Beaminster, Mr. Fawcett removed to 
Bridport; during this period of his life, his early doubts acquired 
strength, fuller and more correct views of the dispensation of 
the gospel, and the person of our Saviour, opened upon his 
mind, and when he changed his residence for Yeovil, and entered 
upon the pastoral care of the congregation there, he professed and 
avowed the sentiments of an Unitarian Christian. This event took 
place in the year 1801, and it was a happy event for that congrega- 
tion. Previously ina low and declining state it revived under his 
ministry, and had reason to congratulate itself on its union with so 
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worthy and estimableaman. For a period of fourteen years Mr. 
Fawcett continued to watch over its spiritual interests, which he 
did with exemplary fidelity, zeal and love, feeling it an houour to 
be employed in the service of his great Master, and an instrument 
in accelerating that grand consummation in which the virtue and the 
happiness of mankind shall flourish in their perfect, their immortal 
state. He then resigned the ministry, but his love of the gospel and 
his zeal for the truth, were not laid aside. He still shewed himself 
the friend of the good, the benefactor of the poor, the liberal sup- 
porter of every scheme which promised to advance the welfare of men, 
and to aid the cause of true religion. With these generous and pious 
cares, friendship and hospitality were united. Hollands Cottage was 
adorned by the charms and the courtesies of life, and many who were 
permitted to become its occasional inmates, nor least his younger 
brethren in the ministry, can speak with respect and gratitude of the 
sincere, cordial and unostentatious welcome with which Mr. Fawcett 
honored them. 

Looking on the whole scene of Mr. Fawcett’s life, it contradicts the 
ancient maxim—no one is happy on this side the graye. Possessed 
of a kind and benevolent heart, ofa taste for natural and moral heauty, 
enjoying the pleasures of cultivated society and friendship, living along 
life in the possession of health and competence, assiduous in the cause 
of God and religion, the satisfactions of his mind were many, and the 
twilight of his life came on as gradually, serenely, and beautifully, 
as that twilight which draws its veil over the world when the splendor 
of the Summer’s day is dissipated and gone. 

The day of the interment was a mournfully-interesting day. The 
body, borne to its home by the members of the congregation, was laid 
near to that pulpit from which his pious and beautiful prayers ascend- 
ed to the throne of God, and his persuasive discourses fell upon the 
ears of his friends and disciples. The funeral service was performed 
by the present minister, the Rey. John Jenkins, who gave expression 
to his own feelings and to those of the numerous assembly present, 
in an appropriate and impressive oration. The scene drew toa close’ 
—the ministerial brethren of the venerable deceased for the last time 
bad him farewell, his sorrowing widow and mourning friends shed a 
parting tear upon his remains, and he was left to his earthly sleep. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. } 


We acknowledge the receipt of favours from Crediton, also from 
G. W. and ‘ A Friend to candid discussion.” The latter we must 
decline inserting, for reasons which we think the writer, on refiection, 
will easily discerns 
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ON THE UTOPIAN RELIGION. 


Ler not the reader, gentle or simple, take any alarm 
from the title of this paper. It is not in our nature, we 
are certain, to become enthusiastic dreamers, fondly mis- 
taking our own ideal views of perfection, for the real and 
practicable; though itis very likely we may be subject to 
far less amiable infirmities. But it is our pleasure, in the 
present number, to convert this little work, in part, into a 
“* Retrospective Review,’—that we may have an opportu- 
nity of submitting to the reader’s attention some beautiful 
thoughts on religion, contained in a book that has never 
been so popular as its merits deserve, and is now not easily 
accessible. All for whom we write in these humble pages, 
indeed, may not be aware of the true origin and meaning 
of the term Utopian. It is commonly understood to sig- 
nify that which, however good it may seem, is felt and 
acknowledged to be extravagant, implying a degree of 
perfection which humanity can never attain, and which, 
therefore, it were folly to aim after. Any wild, impracti- 
cable scheme, if it only have beauty, order, happiness, or 
goodness, for its professed object, is forthwith denominated 
a Utopian scheme, and under that name consigned to vul- 
gar contempt. It is very doubtful to our minds, whether, 
if the great and wise man, with whom the use of this 
term originated, could now visit the earth and witness this 
perversion of his meaning, he might not smile with a much 
more just and significant contempt at the mistake which’ 
his posterity and countrymen have fallen into. The name 
Utopian is derived from a work of Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Chancellor of England in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
It is a sage and delightful romanee, in which the author 
embodies, (in the form of a fabulous history of a certain 
island, then lately discovered, called Utepia,g all his own 
Lest ideas of civil government, of criminal jurisprudence, 
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of social morality, and of pure religion. Never was any 
thing written with more exquisite skill, regarded simply as 
atale; insomuch that, as we are assured, it actually de- 
ceived even many learned and intelligent people of the 
days in which it first appeared, who for a time supposed it 
to be atrue history. Never was there a more striking 
instance of a profound and generous mind stretching its 
views beyond the prejudices of its age, anticipating the 
wisdom and improvements of distant times. Not a few of 
the boasted reforms of the present day are clearly deli- 
neated in the Utopia ;—such as the almost entire abolition 
of capital punishments, the universal education of the 
people, schools for all and mechanics’ institutes, : the 
admission of perfect religious toleration and liberty :— 
together with some other improvements which we have yet 
by no means realized, such as pure representative govern 
ment, the public discountenance of national war, and an 
Established Church without sectarianism! This charming 
philosophical romance is pervaded by that spirit which 
alone can regenerate human society, and which, so far as 
it docs prevail, is the most honourable distinction of the 
times in which we live,— a full recognition of the political 
and social rights of the people at large, the people univer- 
sally, an honest sympathy with their condition, and a 
generous care for their true welfare and happiness. 

Our extracts will be taken exclusively from the chapter 
which relates to the religious opinions and institutions of 
the Utopians. In this part of his work, it must be sup- 
posed, the illustrious author has given expression to those 
views which appeared to his own great mind the most 

rational, wise, and true, on the important subject of 
" religion,—especially so far as religion can or ought to be 
dealt with by the public authorities of a state. It will 
give additional interest to these fine sentiments of Sir 
Thomas More, to bear in mind that their author was by 
education and profession a zealous Catholic. Indeed, 
they exhibit a perplexing contrast to some notorious par- 
ticulars in his personal history, as an active opponent of 
the Protestant Reformation, a man who died on thescaffold 
to maintain the Pope’s supremacy! But there are many 
instances of such a melancholy inconsistency in the en- 
lightened views of great men, (formed when their minds 
have been calmly engaged in the abstract contemplation of 
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religion,)as compared with the sentiments which they have 
obstinately maintained in their public conduct, in times of 
great excitement and irritation, like those of Sir Thomas 
More. High political station, and the conflicts of party 
strife, have very corrupting influences in this respect, blind- 
ing and debasing the judgments of the best of men. 


The first passage which we select, informs us that the 
religion of the Utopians was founded on the basis of a 
pure and rational Monotheism. 


‘‘ But~the most and the wisest part believe, that there 
is a certain Godly Power, unknown, everlasting, incom- 
prehensible, inexplicable, far above the capacity and 
reach of man’s wit, dispersed throughout the whole world, 
notin bigness, but in virtue and power, Him they call 
the Father of all. To Him alone they attribute the be- 
ginnings, the increasings, the proceedings, the changes, 
and the ends of all things. Neither do they give any 
divine honours to any other than to Him ;—vyea, all the 
others also, though they bein divers opinions, yet in this 
point they agree altogether with the wisest sort, in be+ 
lieving that there is one principal God, the Maker and 
Ruler of the whole world, to whose only divine Might 
and Majesty the sum and sovereignity of all things, by 
the consent of all people, is attributed and given. 
Howbeit, they all begin by little and little to forsake 
and fall from their variety of superstitions, and to agree 
together in that religion which seemeth by reason to pass 
and excel the rest.” Dibden’s Utopia, p. 337. 


A people thus convinced of the unity, the perfections, 
and the universal providence of God, could not but look 
favourably on the Christian religion, so soon as it was 
made known to them by their European visitors. By the 
light of reason they already believed in the one only true 
God, the Maker and Father of all men. They could not, 
therefore, be reluctant to believe also in Christ, the heaven- 
commissioned Teacher of this great truth and its kindred 
doctrines to all the world. Between pure Theism and the 
pure Gospel there is an intimate connection, which could 
not escape the notice of such a mind as Sir Thomas More’s. 
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“« But after they heard us speak of the name of Christ, 
of his doctrine, laws, miracles, and of the no less wonderful 
constancy of so many martyrs, whose blood willingly shed 
brought a great number of nations throughout all parts 
of the world into their sect,—you will not believe with how 
glad minds they agreed unto the same, whether it were 
by the secretinspiration of God, or else forthat they 
thought it nighest unto that opinion which among them 
is counted the chiefest.” p, 339. 


But whether content to abide under their dispensation 
of pure natural religion, or to embrace the kindred though 
more perfect religion of the Gospel, the people of Utopia 
would allow of no interference with the rights of con- 
science. They were much too wise to sanction any intol- 
lerance, either in their public or private conduct. They 
knew that unrestrained liberty, in the adoption and profes- 
sion of religious opinions, is no less essential to the ultimate 
prevalence of truth, than itis to the peace and happiness 
of every social community. They knew, moreover, what 
some have considered to be a modern discovery, that belief 
is involuntary, and therefore not the proper subject of 
coercion and punishment. 


“They also which do not agree to Christ’s religion, 
deter no man from it, nor speak against any man that 
hath received it; saving that one of our company in my 
presence was sharply punished. He, as soon as he was 
baptized began against our wills, with more earnest 
affection than wisdom, to reason of Christ’s religion ; 
and began to wax so hot in this matter, that he did not 
only prefer our religion before all other, but also did 
utterly despise and condemn all others, calling them pro- 
fane, and the followers of them wicked and devilish, and 
the children of everlasting damnation! When he had 
thus long reasoned the matter, they laid hold on him, 
accused him, and condemned into exile,—not as a despi- 
ser of religion, but as a seditious person, and a raiser up 
of dissension among the people. For king Udopus, 
even at the first beginning, hearing that the inhabitants 
of the land were, before his coming thither, at continual 
dissension and strife among themselves for their religions, 
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made a decree that it should be lawful for every man 
to favour and follow what religion they would; and that 
he might do the best he could to bring others to his 
opinion, so that he did it peaceably, “gently, quietly, 
soberly, without hasty and contentious rebuking and in- 
veighing against others.” 

‘¢ This law did king Utopus make, not only for the main- 
tenance of peace, which he saw through continual con- 
tentation and mortal hatred, utterly extinguished, but also 
because he thought this decree should make for the fur- 
therance of religion. And this surely he thought a very 
unmeet and foolish thing, and a point of arrogant pre- 
sumption, to compel all others by violence and threatenings 
to agree to the same that thou believest to betrue. Fur- 
thermore, though there be one religion which alone is true, 
and all others vain and superstitious, yet did he weil 
foresee, (so that the matter were handled with reason 
and sober modesty,) that the truth of the one best re- 
ligion would at the last issue out and come to light. 
But if contention and debate in that behalf should 
continually be used,—as the worst men be the most 
obstinate and stubborn, and in their evil opinion most 
constant,—he perceived that then the best and holiest re- 
ligion would be trodden under foot, and destroyed by 
most vain superstitions,—even as corn is by thorns and 
weeds overgrown and choaked. Therefore all this matter 
he left undiscussed, and yave to every man free liberty 
and choice to believe what he would.” He that is wholly 
without any religion, “is of all sorts despised, as of an une 
profitable and of a base and vile nature. Howbeit, they 
put him to no punishment, because they be persuaded 
that it isin no man’s power to believe what he list. No, 
nor they constrain him not with threatenings to dissemble 
‘his mind, and shew countenance contrary to his thought. 
For deceit and falsehood, and all manner of lies, as next 
unto fraud, they do marvellously reject and abhor. But 
they suffer him not to dispute in his opinion,—and that 
only among the common people. For else apart, among 
the priests and men of gravity, they do not only suffer but 
also exhort him to dispute and argue, hoping ‘that, at the 
last, madness will give place to reason.” p, 340, 


or 
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The Established Church in Utopia was founded on the 
only permanent and equitable basis for such an insti- 
tution. Its prayers and ministrations were so framed as 
to be exempt from all sectarian pecularities; so as to em- 
brace the whole nation within its pale, without obliging 
men to profess or conform to any particular creed. The 
people worshipped together upon principles common to 
then all, and still cherished their several opinions in their 
own homes and their own bosoms. Thus conducted, 
the public worship of the people was an exercise of mutual 
forbearance and charity, as well as an exercise of piety; 
and the national Church, instead of inflaming sectarian 
jealousy and hatred, served to promote a spirit of brotherly 
harmony and love,—the Church and the Nation being one 
undivided community. What a study does this afford to 
the reforming legislators of our own age! 


‘« Because religion and devotion is not there of one sort 
among all men, and yet all the kinds and fashions of it, 
though they be sundry and manifold, agree together in 
honour of Divine Nature, as going divers ways to one end, 
—therefore nothing is seen or heard in the Churches but 
what seemeth to agree indifferently with them all. If 
there be a distinct kind of sacrifice peculiar to any several 
sect, that they execute at home in their own houses. The 
common sacrifices be so ordered, that they be no deroga- 
tion nor prejudice to any of the private sacrifices and 
religions. Therefore no image of God is seen in the 
Churches, to the intent it may be free for every man to 
conceive of God by his own religion, after what likeness and 
similitude he will. They call upon no peculiar name of 
God, but only Mythra, in the which word they all agree 
together in one nature of the Divine Majesty whatever it be. 
No prayers be used but such as every man may boldly 
pronounce without the offending of any sect.” 

‘They sing praises unto God, which they intermix with 
instruments of music. But in one thing doubtless they 
go exceeding far beyond us; for all their music, both that 
they play upon instruments, and that they sing with man’s 
voice, doth so resemble and express natural affections,— 
the sound and tone is so applied and made agreeable to 
the thing,—that whether it be a prayer, or else a duty of 
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gladness, of patience, of trouble, of mourning, or of anger, 
the fashion of the melody doth so represent the meaning 
of the thing, that it doth wonderfully move, stir, pierce, 
and enflame the hearers’ minds. At the last, the people 
and priest together rehearse solemn prayers, in words ex- 
pressly pronounced, so made that every man may privately 
apply to himself that which is commonly spoken of all. 
In these prayers every man recognizeth and acknowledgeth 
God to be his Maker, his Governor, and the principal 
Cause of all other goodness; thanking Him for so many 
benefits-received at His hands; particularly that, through 
the favour of God, he hath chosen that religion which he 
hopeth to be most true. In the which thing, if he do any 
thing err, he desireth God that He will of His goodness 
let him have knowledge thereof, as one that is ready to 
follow what way soever He will lead him. Bat if his own 
religion be most true and perfect, then he desireth God to 
give him aconstant steadfastness in the same, and to bring 
all other people to the same order of living, and to the 
same opinion of God, unless there be any thing in this 
diversity of these religions that doth delight His unsearch- 
able pleasure. To be short, he prayeth Him that after his 
death he may come to Him; but how soon or late, that he 
dare not assign or determine.” p. 368—376. 


There is much wisdom and moral beauty, though, as 
might be expected, some little extravagance of fancy, in 
the views which the Utopians cherished of life, death, and 
immortality. They were, at all events, no gloomy fana- 
tics; they entertained cheerful thoughts of God and of 
eternity. It is the natural consequence of embracing 
a true and pure religion, and of carrying that religion 
sincerely into practice. 


‘“They believe certainly and surely that man’s future 
bliss shall be so great, that they do mourn and lament 
every man’s sickness, but no man’s death; unless it be one 
whom they see depart anxiously and against his will. For 
this they take for a very evil token, as though the soul, 
being in despair, and vexed in conscience, through some 
secret and privy forefeeling of the punishment now at hand, . 
were afraid to depart. And they think Ae shall not be 
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welcome to God, who, when he is called, runneth not to 
Him gladly, but is drawn by force and sore against his 
will. They, therefore, that see this kind of death do abhor 
it; and them that so die they bury with sorrow and silence. 
And when they have prayed to God to be merciful to 
pardon the infirmities thereof, they cover the dead corpse 
with earth. Contrarywise, all that depart merrily and 
full of good hope; for them no man mourneth, but follow- 
eth the hearse with joyful singing, commending the souls 
to God with great affection. When they be come home, 
they rehearse his virtuous manners and his good deeds. 
But no part of his life is so oft or so gladly talked of as 
his happy death. | They think that this remembrance of 
the virtue and goodness of the dead, doth vehemently pro- 
voke and enforce the living to virtue; and that nothing 
can be more pleasant and acceptable to the dead, whom 
they suppose to be present when they talk of them, though 
to the dull and feeble sight of mortal men they be invisible. 
For it were an inconvenient thing that the blessed should 
not be at liberty to go whither they would. And it were 
a point of great unkindness in them, to have utterly cast 
away the desire of visiting and seeing their friends, to 
whom they were in their life-time joined by natural love 
and amity,—which in good men, after their death, they 
count to be rather increased than diminished. They 
believe therefore that the dead be presently conversant 
among the quick, as beholders and witnesses of all their 
words and deeds. Therefore they go more courageously 
to their business, as having a trust and affiance in such 
overseers. And this belief of the present. conyersation of 
their forefathers and ancestors among them, deterreth them 
from all secret dishonesty.’’ 


261 
ON THE WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL. 


- The writings of Paul have certainly had the effect of 
presenting Christianity to men, clothed in a more intellec- 
tual dress, than it has derived from the hands of any other 
inspired teacher. In this way, the productions of his great 
and cultivated mind have undoubtedly tended to protect 
Christianity from certain injurious prejudices, to exact 
for it a degree of attention from studious and reflecting 
men in all ages, to give it recommendation and a certain 
influence over their minds, of whichit might otherwise have 
been destitute. The volume of the Christian Scriptures 
is a very different book, with the Epistles of Paul, than 
it would have been without them; a book much more 
calculated to interest and gratify the minds of men of 
busy intellects. There are persons who look upon this al- 
together as an evil, and a serious injury to true religion. 
But in regard to the simple fact there can be no dispute. 
There is certainly a great difference between the severe 
and majestic simplicity of our Saviour’s teaching, or be- 
tween the plainess, the absolute homelines of style pecu- 
liar to the Evangelists, and the discursive, vehement, 
logical, imaginative, impassioned style of the apostle Paul. 
If it be asked which is the best style? I apprehend the 
just and fair answer to be, that one is best for some people, 
and the other is best for other people; one is best for 
effecting certain good ends, the other is good for effecting 
certain equally good but somewhat different ends ;—both, 
in short, have their peculiar advantages. There is the same 
diversity in the intellectual character and attainments of 
different individuals and classes of men, in the present 
age, and has been in all ages, as there evidently was be- 
tween Paul and the rest of the inspired teachers. Some 
are simple and unlearned, accustomed only to plain modes 
of thinking ; others are inquisitive, given to speculation, 
gratified by whatever calls their reasoning and imaginative 
faculties into full and vigorous exercise. Now, where the 
characters of those to be instructed are, and ever must 
be, so various, it is surely an advantage that the charac- 
ters of the instructors should differ likewise. It is not 
meant by this to insinuate, that the sober narrative of the 
Evangelists is exclusively adapted for the benefit of one 
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class of persons, and the disquisitions of the apostle Paul 
exclusively adapted for the benefit of another class of 
persons. It is meant only, that each of the two styles 
have particular advantages for each class of readers; 
each may be best calculated for producing particular 
results in the minds of each class. It is not pretended 
that the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles are to be 
perused only by simple and unlearned disciples, whilst 
the Epistles of Paul are to be studied only by the wise 
and learned. There is no aristocracy of rank in the 
Christian Church. We are all one in Christ Jesus; and 
the humblest and.most illiterate disciple has as much 
right and freason, as the most learned Divine that ever 
lived, to study the apostle Paul, and benefit from his 
writings to the utmost of his ability, according as God 
hath given to every one his measure of faith and know- 
ledge. We affirm simply, that all men, but especially 
the unlearned, may find Christianity presented to their 
minds in the Gospels in a form which is peculiarly advan- 
tages to them, because of its great plainness and simplicity. 
On the other hand, all men, but especially the learned and 
speculative, may find Christianity exhibited and recom- 
mended to their minds in the Epistles of Paul, ina form 
-which, without being entirely unsuitable for others, is 
peculiarly agreeable and beneficial to them, because of 
the noble exercise it affords for the understanding, the 
imagination, and the heart; because of the treasury of 
intellectual and moral beauties which it presents for their 
admiration. 

We are not ignorant of the fact, that there are persons 
who profess themselves unable to discover these beauties. 
They declare that the apostle Paul appears to them, the 
most obscure, the most incoherent, the most illogical, the 
most mystical and tasteless of writers. But this, (we say 
it with great strength of conviction,) is their fault, not his. 
It ought to check the assurance of any person of modest 
and unprejudiced mind, in regard to this opinion, to be 
reminded of the simple fact, that John Locke, the illas- 
trious author of the Essay on Human Understanding, did 
not think thus of the apostle Paul. After he had composed 
that immortal work, in which he showed himself such a 
consummate master of the art of detecting sophistry and 
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discovering truth, he gave up.his great mind to the regular 
and laborious study of Paul’s Epistles. The result was, 
that he was satisfied with the apostle’s reasoning, ena- 
moured of his views, delighted with his illustrations, 
smitten with his eloquence, and filled with reverence of 
his unrivalled endowments. The writings of Paul con- 
vinced his judgment and charmed his heart. And another 
circumstance is well worthy of remark. Locke, with all 
his learning and all his sagacity, could not find in the 
Epistles of Paul any of those gloomy and irrational doc- 
trines, which many mistaken Christians have ascribed to 
him; such as the original depravity of human nature, 
eternal election and reprobation, and several other errors 
of the same kind. Locke, after the most diligent study of 
Paul’s Epistles, believed in and defended the ‘* Reason- 
ableness of Christianity.” All his views of the gospel 
were simple, rational, and honourable; for which some of 
his contemporaries, with an orthodox Bishop to lead them 
on, called him a Unitarian, and a Socinian. Now, in our 
humble judgment, both circumstances respecting this illus- 
trious man are to be accounted for by the same simple 
cause. He understood St. Paul, The instance of this great 
philosopher, therefore, affords at once a proof and an illus~ 
tration of the views we have endeavoured to express of the 
proper and permanent influence of this apostle’s writings 
on the interests of the Christian religion. We see, in this 
instance, that Paul presented Christian truth in such an 
intellectual form and dress, as to engage and captivate 
one of the greatest minds that ever adorned human nature; 
so as to produce in that mind an increased attachment to 
Christianity, a holy pleasure and satisfaction in all its 
heavenly doctrines. Weare persuaded that similar bene- 
fits will result from the writings of this apostle in all 
cases, precisely according to the degree in which they are 
understood and justly estimated. He clothes every sub- 
ject of Christian belief, every object of Christian hope, in 
the strong, clear light of reason, in the glowing colours 
of a rich imagination, in the grace of the purest and 
loftiest moral affections. His writings exhibit Christi- 
anity as it may be most satisfactorily held by the scholar, 
the philosopher, and the poet. To study religion as he 
teaches it, whilst we grow wise in the knowledge of those 
simple truths which pertain directly unto salvation, and 
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have our lives influenced to the practice of holiness, is at 
the same time to have our understandings strengthened by 
high meditations, and exercises of the closest and most 
powerful reasoning on spiritual things; to have our hearts 
softened or expanded by the most delightful manifesta- 
tions of moral sentiment and feeling, connected with every 
religious and social relation of mankind, with every duty 
and trial of earth, with every glorious prospect of heaven. 
This, we believe, is the proper, permanent influence of the 
character and writings of this Apostle on the Christian 
religion, It is good beyond all calculation. 

In order, however, that we may not grossly misapply 
this Apostle’s writings, but derive from them all the in- 
struction and benefit which they are calculated to afford, 
it is necessary to observe certain precautions, We must 
not hastily presume that we fully understand the Apostle 
Paul, because we read him with those impressions of his 
meaning which prejudice and custom have rendered com- 
mon. We must be at the pains to seek his true meaning, 
by repeated and attentive perusals, not in single chapters, 
as mere chance orconvenience may direct us, but in whole 
and distinct Epistles, so as to enter into the general scope 
and object of the writing. We should make use of all 
those rational means of knowledge and examination, for 
ascertaining the true sense of this Apostle, which men 
employ in the case of other ancient books; instead of 
blindly adopting whatever sense occurs to*our own minds, 
or has been falsely taught us by others, And if after all, 
there should be, ds there probably will, some parts of the 
Apostle’s writings which we cannot easily and fully under- 
stand, we should not be so absurd as to affix to those 
parts a meaning inconsistent with the rest, or with the 
plainer and more perfect teaching of our Saviour, The idea 
of any real difference of doctrine between Paul and his 
heavenly Master, which some have entertained, appears 
to usutterly groundless, We are well convinced they do 
not really differ, and that if we study the Apostle freely 
and carefully, we may enjoy the full benefits of the teach- 
ing of both, the divine simplicity and dignity of Christ, 
and the richness, copiousness, grace, and sublimity of his 


highly gifted Apostle. 
’ CHRISTIANUS. 
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MINIATURES OF NATURE. 


STARTLED BIRDS. 

The rush of many wings! On every side, 

The congregated small-birds whirr away ; 
The air, so clear and silent far and wide 

A moment since, is misted with the play 

Of myriad wings that, dusky now, now gray, 
With chattering cries sweep o’er the lonely field. 

Methinks, there are some feelings shy as they, 
(Such feelings, too, as the same scenes may yield,) 
As wild of wing, and quite as little steel’d 

Against the intrusive voice and step of man: 
Such hath this very spot to me unseal’d 

Oft, when my foot this breezy upland wan, 
Calm as those wings erewhile upon the spray— 
As prompt from strangership to start away. 


MASQUE OF KING LEAR. 
PRESENTING THE FOUR SEASONS, 
A delicate Spirit pass’d me. She was clad 
All in a grass-green robe betrimm’d with flowers; 
A crown of nodding daffodils she had, 
Wreath’d with fresh sprays from honey-suckle bowers. 
She pass’d.—Another came, of mightier powers 
And more imperious presence: She was dight 
In a vesture ting’d like corn, ere yet the hours 
Of fierce July have tann’d it in their might. 
She pass’é.—A third came on, whose garb was bright 
With the purple of the vintage. Last came One, 
A kingly, wither'd Form in glistering white—_ 
White as his own loose beard,—Ere he was gone, 
I thought I saw Lear and his Daughters three— 
The first, Cordelia—but it could not be. 


Crediton. 
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TINDALL’S BIBLE. 


Tut following amusing anecdote respecting the first 
complete English translation of the Bible, by William 
Tindall, is from Fox’s “‘ Book of Martyrs.” We have not 
seen it quoted or alluded to in any of the recent publica- 
tions onthe subject. That ancient worthy, John Fox, is 
not very much read, we fear, in the present times. —Epir. } 


‘‘ The New Testament began first to be translated by 
William Tindall, and so came forth in print about the 
yeare of our Lord 1529; wherewith Cuthbert Tunstall, 
Bishop of London, :with Sir Thomas More, being sore ags 
grieved, devised how to destroy that false erroneous trans- 
Jation, as he called it. It happened that one Augustine 
Packington, a mercer, was then at Antwerpe, where the 
Bishop was. This man favoured Tindall, but shewed the con- 
trary unto the Bishop. The Bishop being desirous to bring 
his purpose to pass, communed how that he would gladly 
buy the new Testaments. Packington hearing him say so, 
said ‘My Lord, I can do more in this matter than most 
merchants that be here, if it be your pleasure,—for I know 
the Dutchmen and strangers that have bought them of 
Tindall, and have them here to sell, so that if it be your 
Lordship’s pleasure, | must disburse money to pay for 
them, or else I cannot have them; and so I will assure 
_ you to have every booke of them that is printed and 
unsold,’ The Bishop, thinking he had God by the toe, 
said, ‘ Do your diligence, gentle Master Packington ; get 
them for me, and I will pay whatsoever they cost; for I 
intend to burne and destroy them all at Paul’s Crosse.’ 

‘«‘ This Augustine Packington went unto William Tindall, 
and declared the whole matter; and so, upon compact 
made between them, the Bishop of London had the bookes, 
Packington had the thanks, and Tindall had the money. 
After this Tindall corrected the same new Testaments 
againe, and caused them to be newly imprinted, so that 
they came thick and threefold over into England. When 
the Bishop perceived that, he sent to Packington, and said 
to him, ‘ How cometh this, that there are so many new 
Testaments abroad? You promised me that you would 
buy them all.’ Then answered Packington, ‘Surely I 
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bought all that were to be had; but I-perceive they have 
printed more since. I see it will never be better so long 
as they have Letters and Stamps. Wherefore you were 
better to buy the stamps too, and so you shall be sure.’ 
At which answer the Bishop smiled,—and so the matter 
ended.” — Foz, vol. ii, p, 286-7, edit. 1641. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF CONVERSION, OR RELIGIOUS 
RENEWAL OF HEART. 

Men ate certainly very much concerned to form an ade- 
quate notion of that change of heart and character, which 
it is the business of true religion to produce in them, and 
which God, their maker, requires in them, in order to their 
salvation. However much, therefore, the doctrine of re- 
ligious conversion may have been made a theme of 
unprofitable controversy; however much it may have 
been disfigured by the extravagance of some parties, or 
discountenanced by the neglect, or even contempt, of 
others; its real importance is not a whit lessened on that 
aecount, nor is it less imperiously necessary for every man 
who would be a Christian indeed, to inform himself wisely 
concerning its nature, in order that he may himself become 
a partaker of that great reality to which it relates. 

Almost every subject may, according as we are mind- 
ed, be viewed either theoretically or practically. In 
the former case, being bent on exploring and discovering 
whatever is true, without much reference to any im- 
mediate application of it, we are like men investigating 
Jabyrinths of a many branching cavern. Careless of 
time, urged forward towards no particular object, we 
are ready to turn down every dark recess that excites our 
curiosity, nor to leave it till we have penetrated its inmost 
windings. Not so when we view questions practically : 
we are then like men traversing a cavern in haste and on 
business, as when their road lies through it. They trouble 
not themselves about the perplexing obscurities of which 
they get glimpses on the right and onthe left, but set their 
faces steadily towards the distant gleam of light which 
marks the place of exit at the further end. It is in such 
a manner, I conceive, that with a view to the practice of 
religion, we ought to conduct our minds in regard to many 
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matters of controverted doctrine, and among the rest with 
reference to the present. The subject of conversion pre- 
sents, no doubt, some points of difficulty, and opens some 
sources of doubtful disputation: but it also presents 
us with a portion of manifest and substantial truth, and 
that of the highest practical importance. He that seeks 
leanness to his soul will allow himself to remain entangled 
in the mazes of the former, but he that desires to grow 
in what is excellent will be more concerned about the 
latter. 

The records of the Christian religion present us with 
some remarkable instructions on this subject : remarkable, 
as developing a doctrine not only striking and important, 
but almost novel and peculiar to themselves. The reli- 
gion which introduced, as its very basis and groundwork, 
the clear and assured prospect of immortality, and which 
in connection with this prospect revealed, in fulness of 
grace, the paternal character of the Deity, inviting all the 
wandering children of men, penitent though erring, to 
return to their Father’s house and receive the adoption of 
sons :—such a religion, I say, most reasonably anticipates 
and requires a change of character more profound and ex- 
tensive than any which has been before contemplated. It 
professes to introduce a renovating and transforming faith ; 
by which man is to be made quite another being from 
that which he is found to be when destitute of its influ- 
ence. To express the greatness of this change, the Christ- 
ian Scriptures spare not to use the most energetic expres- 
sions which language cancommand. Itis “ to be renewed 
in the spirit of our minds: to put off the old man with his 
affections and lusts, and to put on the new man, which, 
after God, is created in righteousness and true holiness ; it 
is to become a new creature, so that old things shall have 
passed away, and all things have become new: it is to be 
born anew, not of the flesh but of the spirit: it is finally 
to be dead unto sin, but alive unto God.” Such are only 
a part, a little part, of the powerful terms in which Jesus 
and his Apostles labor to impress on our minds an ade- 
quate sense of the greatness of that change of character, 
which it isexpected and necessary that the Christian reli- 
gion should produce in us. 

I am not ignorant that some divines have contended, 
that many of the passages from which these expressions 
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are drawn, are not fairly applicable to Christian believers 
of the present day, having had respect either to the more 
extraordinary effusion of the spirit vouchsafed in the first 
age of the church, or to the circumstances of conversion to 
Christ from heathenism or Judaism. If this opinion rests 
on just grounds, it must destroy the force of the foregoing 
quotations in regard to the present subject. The limits 
of this communication do not allow me to enter into argu- 
ment on this question. I must therefore be content to ad- 
dress myself to those who agree with me in thinking that 
the opinion now mentioned is erroneous and unfounded, 
and that the passages cited, as well as many similar ones 
which might be cited, apply in their full force to Christians 
of every age. 

But waiving authority, let us appeal to reason, and’ look 
into life. Does not religion claim to be the master-principle 
ofthe mind? Doesit not demand the devotion of the heart, 
the obedience of the will, and the subjection of all the 
appetites and passions? Is less than this to be a real 
Christian? How different a state this from that of man 
without religion, heedless of God, regardless of his autho- 
rity, and indulging without controul the impulses of his 
natural desires! It belongs moreover to the real Christian, 
to maintain a predominant regard to the future life: he is 
one who ‘sets his affections on things above, and not on 
things on the earth;” considering that ‘the things 
which are seen are temporal, but that the things which 
are not seen are eternal.” How broadly, by this character, 
is he distinguished from the mere man of the world, how- 
ever reputable and respected that man may be in his ge- 
neration! To the one a heavenly hope is the leading-star 
of his way, which the other sees not at all. And once 
more, how essentially different in the two cases is the con- 
dition of the social character. He is not a true Christian 
whose heart is not ruled by love: and that love is some- 
thing more than fair speeches and sentimental benevolence. 
Its energy, its purity, and its extent, were taught by 
Jesus and his Apostles, in precept and in example; but 
have never been taught or learned in any other school. 
This love, which in the true Christian is the very element 
of his soul’s life, is replaced in the worldly character by 
selfishness and pride: for who knows not that on these 
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two all the maxims of worldly policy and honor are found- 
ed? Are light and darkuess more distinct than characters” 
founded on such opposite principles? I appretiend, there- 
fore, that the Scriptures do no unreasonable thing, when 
they represent the renewal of man’s, heart and character 
by the Gospel, in the strong terms which we have had 
before us. 

But let us look into life, and consult experience. 
Perhaps the character so pourtrayed is never realized, and 
is but the dream of an enthusiastic fancy. We must admit, 
certainly, that the Christian character, in its full per- 
fection, has never been realized, but in the life of the great 
prototype from whom it had its name. But we may ap- 
peal to history, to biography, and to living daily observa- 
tion, for the fact, that the Christian character, in its distin- 
guishing features, though not in its full developement, 
is no fancy piece, but a real portraiture, drawn from life, 
not onlyin the solitary and splendid instance of the founder 
of our faith, but in a numerous band of faithful, though 
imperfect disciples, whose pride it has ever been to bear his 
image, and to walk in his steps, It is not, indeed, in every 
man’s power, to discern the features of the children of 
God, because by those who are not acquainted with them 
they ‘cannot of course be recognized. It is but reasonable 
to suppose, that it is a matter in which some spirituality 
is required inthe observer. In other matters than this, the 
most real distinctions elude the notice of those to whom 
competent experience has not given discernment. 

If then this change be real and great, an interesting 
enquiry suggests itself: how is it effected, and what is its 
source? Kee ping stil in the mid-channel of deep 
waters, and shunning the perilous intricacies of the shore, 
may we not answer this question, by referring to the os- 
tensible means of religious improvement, ‘and to the 
effectual blessing of God accompanying their operation. 
The former are obvious, and their agency undisputed; but 
it would surely not accord either with Seripture or with 
expericnce, to confine our views to these alone. We 
should rather attribute the effectual conversion, or renewal, 
of every individual, to the extraordinary and especial 
grace of God exercised towards him. The means may 
in themselves be more or:less obvious, more or less effi- 
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cient; but these will not solve the whole phenomena. 
We see them do their part, and we recognize their 
agency; but there is an agency behind them which we 
do not see, and are too slow to recognize. And thus it 
is that Christ has described this very matter. ‘The 
wind bioweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but cannot tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth. So ts every one that is born of the spirit.” 

In its practical application, this subject is evidently 
one of vital importance. It brings home to every in- 
dividual a heart-searching enquiry. Either the Gospel 
has wrought a great, an essential change in our charac- 
ters, as compared with the natural character of man 
when uninfluenced by the Gospel, or we have hitherto 
received the grace of God in vain, and are not indeed 
become partakers of Christ’s kingdom. In short, the 
work of our salvation is yet to do. It is for every one 
to bethink himself well, of what has been the real influ- 
ence of the Gospel on hisown mind. The question is not 
whether that influence has been sudden or gradual in its 
operation, whether it has bent him insensibly like a bough, 
from childhood, or arrested and inverted thie single course 
of his manhood with abrupt conviction ; but whether it has 
been genuine in nature, sound in principle, adequate in ex- 
tent: in short, whether, at length, it has made him a Christ~ 
jan, not in word norin name, but in deed and in truth. 

To. FOB: 


ANTECEDENT PROBABILITY OF DIVINE 
REVELATION. 


Independent of the positive arguments, moral and his« 
torical, by which the truth of the Christian revelation is 
thought to be supported, there isan argument to be con- 
sidered which respects its antecedent probability. No 
judicious advocate of Christianity will be inclined to lay 
any great stress upon this kind of reasoning, We are so 
little capable of judging of the probable ways of an Infi- 
nite Ruler, that we ought always to be careful not to 
express any thing more than a very humble and modest 
opinion on points of this nature, Itis not for us to 
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say, with too much confidence, what line of proceeding 
it were wisest and best for God to pursue in the accom- 
plishment of any particular purpose. It becomes us, 
at all events, to submit our minds immediately and 
reverently to any correction of such an opinion, which 
may be afforded by the surer light of actual experi- 
ence. It would hardly be proper, therefore, to venture 
upon this description of argument at all, if it were nota 
weapon: which has sometimes been wielded against us by 
the adversaries of our faith. But when we are told of the 
extreme improbability of any divine revelation, such as 
Christianity professes to be,—nay, of the utter absurdity 
of supposing that such a direct and especial communica- 
tion of the will of God would ever be made to mankind,— 
it is then necessary that we should consider whether there 
really be any force, or any soundness whatever, in this 
sort of objection. We are even led by this mode of ob- 
jection, to consider if the antecedent probability be not 
entirely contrary to what the unbeliever represents. 

Since it has pleased God, then, to constitute men by 
nature rational, moral, religious, and accountable beings, 
what so great unlikelihood can there be that he should do 
any thing which seems necessary, or at all adapted, to 
promote their improvement and their eternal welfare in 
these capacities? May not the all-wise and all-merciful 
Ruler of the world be expected to do every thing which 
appears calculated to guide and assist his responsible 
creatures, in the cultivation of their highest powers, their 
spiritual and immortal faculties? Ought we not to anti~ 
cipate, and to hail with the welcome of longed and looked 
for events, all such proceedings of his providence as may 
seem to be conducive to this end,—instead of receiving the 
announcement of any such proceedings in a suspicious and 
sceptical frame of mind? Why should we doubt, that 
God has done all which is most agreeable to his character, 
as the moral Governor and heavenly Father of mankind ? 
To our minds, it does certainly appear, that the antecedent 
probability is greatly on the side of the truth of any well- 
attested narratives, which make it a matter of positive 
record that God has dealt with his accountable children 
after this wise and gracious method. 

The questions, therefore, for eyery serious inquirer to 
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answer to his own mind are,—whether men have not 
shewn themselves in every age, and in every country of the 
world, incapable of discovering and of practising the 
truth in regard to their moral and spiritual interests, when 
left entirely to the light of nature?—And if it be a fact 
that they have shewn themselves thus incapable, let it be 
considered whether it is not very conceivable that they 
might be greatly assisted in this most necessary work by 
some super-natural, or extra-natural, communications 
of truth from the Author of their being, either by direct 
or invisible operations of his holy spirit, or through the 
medium of certain especial measures of his providence ? 
These are the questions upon which the whole strength of 
this line of argument depends; and we do not see how it 
is possible for any intelligent and reflecting person to 
answer them otherwise than inthe affirmative. It is plain 
from incontrovertible history and experience, that man- 
kind stand greatly in need of some better guidance than 
they find in nature and reason, for conducting them to the 
right knowledge and practice of true religion. The most 
enlightened and cultivated nations, and the most barba- 
rous tribes, have alike shewn their natural blindness and 
weakness in this respect. There was no steady advance- 
ment,—indeed, no advancement whatever,—in the proper 
knowledge of God, of his nature and character, of the ends 
of his moral government, of the final purposes of his 
providence, of the worship and obedience which he requires 
of men, of the future life and condition of rewards and 
punishments which he has prepared for men, amongst the 
heathen nations of ancient times. There is no light, or 
nothing but the veriest glimmering of light, on these 
momentous topics, amongst the heathen people who still 
inhabit the earth. All was, and all is, where the Christian 
religion is unknown, spiritual darkness, superstition, idol- 
atry, gross ignorance, and moral abomination. Nowsurely 
it is very conceivable that this evil might be in some mea- 
sure remedied, by an extraordinary revelation of truth and 
holiness from the mind of God, through the agency of in- 
spired men, or by any means which to infinite wisdom might 
seem fit. | Whatever communication should proceed from 
such a source would, of course, be perfect in ‘itself, and 
would require only to be rightly understood, and ear- 
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nestly received, and faithfully obeyed, to bring men into 
the way of perfect truth and righteousness. 

This then is the ground of our argument from ante- 
cedent probability. God, who is the wise and merciful 
Parent of all mankind, and has made them religious and 
accountable creatures, may be reasonably expected to 
give them all necessary means for the highest cultivation 
of their moral and spiritual faculties. But it is plain, 
from all history and experience, that they are greatly in 
want of such means when they are left entirely in a 
state of nature; and it is equally plain, that this want 
would be infallibly supplied, if they should receive an 
extraordinary revelation of truth and duty from heaven. 
Therefore the probability of divine revelation in general 
seems to be fully established. Any religion which, after 
diligent and impartial inquiry, shall be found to have the 
evidence of external testimony and of internal excellence 
to support it, will also have this consideration in its fa- 
vour,—that it is highly probable the Father of the spirits 
of men should thus guide and enlighten his erring children, 
There is no weakness, but a great deal of strength, in the 
argument for the truth of Christianity drawn from this 
quarter. We know that this argument would be of little 
value if standing altogether by itself; but standing in. 
connection with, or rather in the front of, more conclu- 
sive arguments, drawn from other quarters, it is of no 
little importance. Unbelievers have displayed their inge- 
nuity, and their prejudice, in attempting to prove how 
exceedingly unreasonable, and improbable, and absurd it 
is, to suppose that God has ever made a supernatural 
and especial revelation of his will to the world. But 
all such representations appear to be utterly groundless, 
The probability is rather in favour of a revelation. We 
cannot deny this, unless we deny either that God has 
made men naturally capable ofa high degree of cultivation 
in wisdom and holiness; or that they have uniformly fallen 
into a state of gross darkness and superstition, whenever 
they have been wholly deprived of the light of revelation ; 
or that they might be guided and strengthened in the ways 
of righteousness, by an express and authentic revelation of 
the will of God;—neither of which positions is it, in fact, 
possible to deny, without a manifest contradiction of all 
truth and reason. G, 
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THE EVANGELICAL PARTY IN GERMANY. 


' [The following account of the character and proceedings 
of the self-styled ‘* Evangelicals”. in Germany, is extracted 
from the pages of the American ‘* Christian Examiner.” 
It may be interesting to such of our readers as have not 
an opportunity of seeing that excellent periodical, or 
may not otherwise have been made acquainted with the 
continental history of this modern fanaticism.—Epir. } 


** North Germany, especially Prussia, is the principal 
seat of their influence, which extends to all parts of Ger- 
many, and to other countries, especially England. Con- 
venticles or prayer-meetings, Missionary, Bible, and Tract 
Societies, which are found particularly all over Prussia, 
form so many points of union, and maintain a close con- 
nexion among all the members of the sect. The centre of 
their activity, the state journal or government paper of the 
new ecclesiastical power, is the ‘ Journal of the Evangelic 
Church,’ in which are daily published sentences of con- 
demnation against unbelievers, trials of the suspected, and 
laws for the direction of the faithful. We must therefore 
say afew words respecting its operations. 

‘“‘ The first words of its prospectus announce an object 
hostile to the spirit of religious freedom, namely, that of 
preserving a strict unity respecting the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, as set forth in the writings contain- 
ing the creed of the Chureh; and every number maintains 
the hypothesis of the existence of indubitable divine truth, 
and demands the unconditional submission of human 
reason to the doctrine of the Church. In perfect consis- 
tency with these principles, intolerance, religious restraint, 
and proscription, have been unblushingly advocated, and 
their opposites have been branded as weak lukewarmness, 
and only fit for those who have merely ‘subjective opin- 
ions.’ These principles have been applied according to 
the measure of the party’s strength, in the ‘Journal 
of the Evangelic Church,’ against the most distinguished 
theologians among the Rationalists, who are attacked, 
not with argument, but with contumely and denunciation. 
Thus Rohr, Krug, Niemeyer, Schultz, Von Colln, Clausen, 
and even Schleiermacher, have been proscribed as apos- 
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tates and heathens. The struggle against Rationalism 
is represented as the struggle of religion against infi- 
delity, of Christianity against Heathenism, of the divine 
against the human, the truth against falsehood. Not 
merely the proper Rationalists, but even Supernaturalists, 
when they do not bow unconditionally to their system, 
are subjected to the same condemnation; witness 
Bretschneider, Goldhorn, Steudel, Neander, Fritzsche, 
Rust. . Dinter, particularly, who deserves so much credit 
for his * Schoolmaster’s Lexicon,’ has often been made 
the object of their attacks, The‘ Hours of Devotion,’ 
which have afforded religious edification to many thou- 
sands, have been decried as a book wholly unchristian, 
as a‘ Bible of Naturalism.’ The most striking instance 
of the inquisitorial spirit of the‘ Journal of the Evangelic 
Church,’ is its attacks on the two professors at Halle, 
Wegscheider and Gesenius. It could not escape the New 
Evangelicals, that the struggle in which they were engaged 
could not be confined within the limits of theology and 
religious doctrine; they must have seen that the spirit 
of free inquiry, which they strove to suppress and to sub- 
ject tothe dead letter of their Orthodoxy, extended to all 
the departments of life and intellectual activity, and 
they have therefore applied their light-resisting principles 
with a skill and method not to be mistaken, wherever 
a spirit of free enquiry was to be found. Thus they 
have attacked the age and its general spirit. ‘The re- 
ligion of cultivated minds,’ say they, ‘is a religion of 
Heathenism, Mohammedanism, and false philosophy,’ 
the whole tone of modern sentiment and intellectual 
cultivation is idolatry, the whole of the enthusiasm for 
art and science in our time is only a substitute for the 
extinct spirit of religion, and is ‘an expression of a 
heathen tone of mind.’ Thus the heroes of German 
literature, Schiller, Gothe, Jean Paul, Herder, Jacobi, 
Winckelmann, must submit to the sentence of this 
inquisitorial tribunal, and the free play of their genius 
be condemned as unchristian and heretical, according to 
the narrow standard of a dead Orthodoxy. 

“‘ All branches of science and art they have attempted 
to subject to the standard of the Church and the Bible. 
According to their confined views, philosophy, education, 
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and poetry, must take their character from Christianity. 
Intellectual philosophy has been adapted to the standard 
of Supernaturalism ; as, for instance, Heinroth attempted 
to establish psychologically the doctrines of sin and re- 
demption; even Natural Science, in spite of its gigantic 
progress in our time, must bow to the crude notions of the 
Israelites as given in the Bible; and particularly the best 
established results of modern geology must be condemned 
as irreligious, because inconsistent. with the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation. In politics also the ‘Journal of 
the Evangelic Church’ opposes unhesitatingly the liberal 
spirit, and struggles strenuously against the efforts of the 
people for free constitutions and civic rights. The whole 
tendency of the ‘Journal of the Evangelic Church,’ is 
therefore to destroy the fruits of a spirit of free inquiry, 
and to introduce darkness and barbarism in science, art, 
morals, politics, under the influence of a dead Orthodoxy. 
That the party will fail in its object we cannot doubt, 
when we consider the omnipotence of the spirit of our 
times, which, once avowed, will break down all obstruc- 
tions. Not the Protestant Church only, which in its history 
and spirit .belongs to Rationalism, but our whole intel- 
lectual cultivation, science, art, morals, civil order, and 
legislation, depend for existence on intellectual freedom ; 
and if the stiffened. form of an obsolete faith is to be 
thrust into its place, all these must perish. The madness 
of fanaticism alone could make the attempt.’ 


THE DRUIDS AND THE GOSPEL. 


Briraty, thine ancient story claims my song, 
And earliest sons, from memory perished long: 
To thy primeval shores, what time they stood 
Fresh from the washing of the recent Flood, 
First of all mankind came old Gower’s sons, 
With peril ferrying o’er their wives and little ones. 
‘hat ancient race had peopled Europe o’er, 
From Ister’s mouths to Gallia’s ocean-shore; 


Then saw they Albion’s cliffs, adventurous to explore. 
A2 
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They land: the air, soil, landscape, pleased the men; 
They chose their homes, nor crossed the waves again. 
They were a people generous, proud, and bold, 
Of spirit high, and anger ill controlled : 
True to their prince, their freedom, and their friend ; 
Of open heart that scorned a private end: 
They loved the fight, and loved the heroic song, 
And storied lineage renowned and long: 
The eye’s dark lustre still their race reveals 
Peopling Damnonian vales, and Cambria’s hills, 

Their’s were the Durids, mighty men of old, 
Whose skill by passing wonders still is told : 
Priests deep in treasured wisdom ; who outshone 
That dark and fabling age, and taught alone. 
Where the lone paths of nature, dark and still, 
The listening soul with silent homage fill, 
As conscious of some awful presence round, 
They loved to dwell, in mystic thought profound : 
In depths of ancient woods, where never shone 
Through the vast roof above the summer sun ; 
Within are giant limbs of aged oak, 
Whose might a thousand winters hath not broke, 
Stretched, bleached and bare, athwart the vaulted gloom, 
Like beams that arch some old majestic room. 
Or on Damnonia’s wild and craggy shores, 
Where round Belerion’s* might the Atlantic roars, 
Even where yon pile of hoary granite braves, 
Amazing bulwark! the deep-rooted waves, 
They sit sublime :—with fearful joy behold 
The ocean deep and blue beneath them rolled, 
Mark far below the eddying breakers foam, 
While softly up their murmuring noises come. 

* The Lands End 
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Or on the moorland mountain’s lonely brow, 
_ With grey karns gleaming o’er the vales below, 
Where piles of adamant are poised on high 
That seem to nod responses from the sky, 
While secret horrors quell the assembled throng, 
The white-robed seers their mystic rites prolong. 
Such were their temples; where His own control 
In His own works, tells every secret soul 
Of His dread presence, the Eternal God 
At whose great word the earth fast in the waters stood. 
Much, and with reason, did the people fear 
The Druid’s power, and much his words revere : 
In every private, every public cause, 
His voice was heard, and spoke decrees and laws: 
And oft when gathered kings and armies burned, 
His waving hand in peacetheir bands returned. 
And if, fair Britain, Heaven had cast thy doom 
Longer to mourn in superstition’s gloom, 
Nobler than thine the world could none display, 
Of loftier wisdom, or of prouder sway. 
But now thy light was coming, and the dawn 
Of heavenly glory on thy borders shone: 
He, the desired of nations, had been seen, 
And brought glad tidings to the sons of men : 
Swift feet around had told his peaceful will, 
And beautiful advanced on every hill, 
And late and last to thy benighted shore 
The light of life, the heavenly comfort bore. 
Twas to prepare for these the desert way 
That Rome subdued thee in the inglorious day, 
Tore up thy groves, and while thy Druids fall, 
Set free thy people from their magic thrall. 


280 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN GUERNSEY. 


We have received the first number ofa periodical, entitled 
the ‘‘ Guernsey and Jersey Magazine, edited by Jonathan 
Duncan,” which contains proof sufficient that literature 
and politics are by no means neglected in the Channel 
Islands. The following passage from an able and spirited 
article on some late proceedings of “ the States of Deli- 
beration,” shews that the established church: enjoys very 
much the same degree of popular estimation in Guernsey 
as in Great Britain. . 

‘“‘ The third proposition was based on a petition for the 
grant of £500 to erect a new church at the Bouét, and 
signed by the bishop of Winchester, the dean of Guernsey, 
William Brock, of Brockhurst, George Hounsom, and John 
Hubert, esqrs. It was carried, by a majority of three, 
that £200 should be advanced, there being sixteen for, and 
thirteen against, the measure. The dean of Guernsey, by 
virtue of his sacerdotal office, and Mr. Hubert, in his 
capacity of jurat, two of the petitioners, were in the ma- 
jority; but we are decidedly of opinion that they had no 
legal or constitutional right to vote at all on the subject, 
as they were interested parties. It also appears that the 
constable of St. Peter’s Port was instructed by his douzaine 
to give a conditional vote, instead of which be gave an 
absolute one. Had theconstable strictly obeyed his con- 
stituents, and the two petitioners abstained from voting, 
this unwarrantable proposition would have been lost. Mr, 
Retilley made an excellent speech on this occasion, and 
successfully refuted every argument and every statement 
adduced by the chief. orator of the petitioners, the rev. 
Thomas Brock. He clearly showed that the Bouet dis- 
trict, instead of being, as pretended, densely populated, 
only contained three hundred and fifty people, who had 
erected -a methodist chaple for themselves out of their own 
funds: and when the rev. Thomas Brock stated that he 
meant by the Bouét district to include a sweep of three 
miles, (and it would have shown just as much regard for 
descriptive nomenclature had he ineluded the whole is!and,) 
Mr. Retilly produced the population returns of 1828, and 
reduced the numbers from two thousand to twelve hun- 
dred, the sweep, and all outside the sweep, included. He 
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further remarked, that not one single person resident in 
the Bouét had signed the petition, so that no necessity 
for anynew church was apparent. He easily disposed 
of the attempt to create a precedent from Torteval church, 
which was the parochial church, and towards its erection 
the inhabitants themselves had voluntarily subscribed five 
shillings per quarter, or one fourth of their revenue, where- 
as the people of the Bouét had not advanced one farthing, 
and for the best of all reasons, because they had built 
Wesley chapel, and did not require a church of England 
temple.” 


“A History of the Presbyterian and General Baptist 
Churches in the West of England; with Memoirs of 
some of their Pastors. By JErnom Murcu, Minister of 
Trim Street Chapel, Bath. London: R. Hunter, ,72, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1385.” 


Mr. Murch deserves the thanks of all who take an in- 
terest in the general history of English Protestant Dissent ; 
but especially of all those, (a large number,) who, from 
hereditary or other connection with the Baptist and Pres- 
bytarian churches in the West of England, must feel a 
particular interest in the contents of this volume. A 
mass of curious and valuable information, which had 
either never been published before, or was scattered 
throughout a great variety of publications, is here collect- 
ed and arranged in a judicious manner. The author has 
evidently spared no pains to render his work complete. 
He has had a wide field to range over, and many dark 
and intricate passages to look into; but his task appears 
to us, on the whole, to have been industrously and faith- 
fully excuted. The history of these churches, besides a 
great measure of local biography and statistics, does in 
fact embrace an epitome of the annals of religious perse- 
cution and religious liberty, in these realms, from the 

commencement of the seventeenth century. Some idea 
of the extent of Mr. Murch’s labours may be gathered 
from the names of Towns whose Dissenting history he has 
given :—Gloucester, Cheltenham, Cirencester, Marshfield, 
Freachay, Calne, Bradford, Trowbridge, Warminster, 
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Bristol, Bath, Ashwick, Shepton Mallet, Bridgwater, 
Taunton, Yeovil, Ilminster, Crewkerne, Bridport, Dor- 
chester, Wareham, Pool, Collumpton, Honiton, Colyton, 
Sidmouth, Lympstone and Gulliford, Topsham, Exeter, 
Credition, Moreton-Hampstead, ‘Tavistock, Plymouth, 
Devonport, Falmouth and Flushing. 

It would be impossible, within our narrow limits, to 
satisfy ourselves or our readers by any selections from the 
body of the work. We therefore prefer selecting the fol- 
lowing bold and just remarks from the preface :— 


“T have already confessed that I desire the welfare of the churches 
maintaining these doctrines Whether I bave allowed this  eir- 
cumstance to influence unduly tbe following naratives, it is not 
for me todetermine. One thing is certain ;~if } had hoped to 
convey a favourable idea of the energy of our body, or of its 
numerical strength, I must soon have laid down my pen in 
despair. I readily admit that although there has been a gerieral 
improvement in our congregations within the last few years, a 
faithful review of their history, in point of numbers, is far from 
gratifying. It appeared to me that this fact was not sufficiently 
borne in mind by Unitarians themselves,—that they peeuliarly 
required to be acquainted with the history of these societies—with 
the causes of their original prosperity and their subsequent de- 
cline—with the means which have been employed where a revival 
has been produced, or where a depression continues. Setting aside 
the general value of such records, I could not avoid hoping that a 
calm review of the changes which have occurred during a period of 
one bundred and fifty years, would excite many useful reflectious in 
the minds of those who have the care of the present congregations, 
and who are desirous of witnessing—not the progress of sectarian 
opinions, not the inerease of party zeal and party influence, but the 
advancement of truth, freedom, knowledge, virtue, charity, holi- 
ness,—all that can elevate the human character and increase the 
sum of human happiness. It was no question with me, which was 
preferable—quietness or anxiety—satisfaction with what we are, 
or seriousness as to what we ought to be—forgetfulness of our ac- 
tual condition, or the risk of incurring new reproaches respecting 
it from those who are too liable to forget the difficulties we have 
had to encounter. Surely the members of our societies should 
often have their better feelings awakened, their noblest ener- 
gies called into exercise, by being reminded that they have espoused 
principles of the hi hest value—principles which affect their con- 
sciences, their religious improvement, their usefulnes in this world, 
and their salvation in the next—principles for the sake of which 
their forefathers gladly remained in the humblest stations,—nay, 
often submitted to fines, imprisonment, exile, and death. Espe- 
cially should the younger branches of our communities be fur- 
nished with an impulse to the consistent imitation of the examples 
of their ancestors ;—Dissent is not illegal, but it is unfashionable, 
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—Unitarianism cannot be put down by the Civil Magistrate, 
but it often is by the arm of Prejudice; a steady adherence to 
virtue does not subject a man to ridicule as a Puritan or a Round- 
head but it frequently prevents his elevation to a sphere of honour 
and usefulness ;—what, therefore, can’ be more necessary than to 
inspire those on whom the future welfare of our churches must 
depend, with that holy firmness which would prove them to be 
worthy of their dissent and of the cause committed to their care }’’ 


‘“« Natural Evidence of a Future Life, derived from the 
Properties and Actions of Animate and Inanimate 
Matter... By Frepertck C. BakewrLn, Author of 
Philosophical Conversations, §c. London : printed 
for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 
Paternoster Row. 1835.” 


We confess that the announcement of this work strongly 
awakened our curiosity. We have long had a feeling that 
much more might be done than had been done, to illus- 
trate the probability of man’s future existence, on strictly 
natural and physiological grounds ;—or at least, to evince 
the shallowness and futility of many objections which are 
commonly urged against this consolatory belief. We were 
therefore eager to see what had been made of the subject, 
n the hands of one who had already displayed much 
ability as a popular philosophical writer. To say that we 
have been entirely satisfied in the persual of this work, 
would be saying considerably more than we feel. We 
cannot but think that the volume is increased by lengthened 
dissertations which it was easy enough to compose, but 
which, so far as they really concern the professed subject 
of the treatise, might have been disposed of in a few pages ; 
whilst some other points, of the greatest importance in 
the argument, are loosely and imperfectly discussed. Yet 

we sincerely thank Mr. Bakewell, in the name of true 
philosophy and true religion, for the volume which he 
has produced. The design of his book is highly useful, 
and the execution of it, though not masterly, is creditable. 
He has, at all events, confirmed us in the conviction which 
we have long entertained, that proper materialism, the 
hypothesis which would account.for all the phenomena 
of life and perception by the simple organization of mat- 
ter, as matter is usually defined in physics, is one of the 
most unphilosophical and blundering hypotheses that 
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ever was broached by man. It confounds the effect with 
the cause, and violates all just principles of philosophical 
reasoning. The following extract is an imperfect abridge- 
ment of Mr. Bakewell’s summary :-— 


‘* THE circumstances under which alone our corporeally con- 
nected faculties will enable us to apprehend any state of existence, 
are necessarily so intimately blended with animal organisation, 
that we are placed on very disadvantageous ground when we endea- 
vour, by investigations into the natnre of that connection, to esta- 
blish their separate and independent existences. As the body is the 
residence of the sentient and thinking principles—as every sensa- 
tion we receive proceeds from material substance, and is communi- 
cated to the mind through material organs—as every conceivable 
indication of life and intelligence must be conveyed by means of 
material agents—the phenomena of life seem, indeed, at first view, 
to present evidence directly opposed to the existence of the sentient 
principle in a state separate from animal organisation. We can 
form no idea of existence unconnected with the sensations con- 
veyed by the organs of feeling, seeing, hearing, taste, and smell. 
Each of those sensations is communicated through the medium of 
an organised system of matter; nor can we imagine how such 
impressions could be produced, otherwise than by agents similar to 
those employed. We are, consequently, nécessarily compelled, in 
our inquiries into the nature and properties of mind, to be satified 
with investigating it in combination with the material organisation 
with which it is so intimately united. 

“« These considerations will serve to show the difficulties which 
must attend any attempts to discover the mysterious connection by 
which mind and matter are linked together; especially when we 
endeavour to derive, from their apparently inseparable union, evi- 
dence to prove that they are distinct and independent principles. 
We, trust, however, in the view which has been taken of the phe- 
nomena of life, that we have overcome those difficulties, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing the independence and pre-existence of the 
sentient principle ; and that we have shown, that in those cases 
wherein any deficiency occurs in the chain of evidence, it arises 
rather from our mental incapacity to comprehend the mysterious 
subtilties of the human mind, than from any deficiency in the 
proofs tg be adduced. The analogical evidence afforded by the 
consideration of the phenomena of life, also, confirms and strength- 
ens that which is attained by induction from particular physiological 
facts ; and we contend that the combined proofs presented io this 
branch of our subject alone, are sufficiently strong to establish the 
conviction of the existence of the mind as a separate and indejen- 
dent principle; and that, if evidence equally conclusive were ad- 
vanced in support of any system of physical science, the system so 
supported would not failto meet witb implicit belief. 5 

“‘The leading positions we have endeavoured to establish in our 
views of the phenomena of life are :— 

First, That the living principle exists prior to, and is, therefore, 
not consequent upon, animal organisation. Y 

econdly, That the sentient and thinking principles are distinct 
from the materia] substances with which they are united; and, 
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Thirdly, That the intellectual powers of man exist independently 
of the system of material organisation by which they are developed. 

To support the first position, we directed our attention to the 
origin of the Jiving principle in vegetation, and in animal organisa- 
tion, with a view to ascertain the first cause which actuates the or- 
ganisation of matter. In pursuing this inquiry, we found thet the 
changes which take place in inert matter, disposing it to enter into 
organic arrangements, are effected by some process entirely distinct 
from any physical cause with which we are acquainted. These 
effects are unlike those produced by any known properties. of 
matter ; and we are obliged to refer the cause to some source con- 
cealed by its subtilty from the comprebension of nan. 

**The conclusions at which we arrived from the investigation of 
the phenomena of vegetation, were strongly confirmed by the con- 
sideration of the more complex structure of animal organisation: 
The existence of some power adequate to the assimilation of the 
food, and to the arrangement of the materials in their varied forms, 
and also capable of imparting to those particles the principle of 
vitality, by means of which they are enabled to take part in dis- 
charging the functions of the numerous animal organs, was shewn 
to be absulutely necessary before any of those wonderful effects 
could be accomplished. ; 

‘To prove that the percipient and willing principles are distinct 
from the material substance with which they are united, our enqui- 
ries were directed to ‘the principle of animal life, to the functions of 
the organs of sensation, and to the phenomena of animal mutations ; 
and these investigations led to the conclusion that the subtile principle 
which animates the human frame, and the perceptive power, are dis- 
tinct from matter ; and that the material organs are only subordinate 
agents which communicate the impressions from external objects to 
the immaterial mind.”’ 


PLYMOUTH DISSENTERS’ PETITION. 


A Meeting of the Unitarian Dissenters of Plymouth and 
Devonport was held at the Unitarian Chapel, Plymouth, 
on Thursday Evening, January 7th; Richard Bayly, Esq. 
in the Chair, when a Petition to Parliament on the sub- 
ject of Dissenters’ Grievances was unanimously agreed to, 
of which the following are the chief points : 

‘That the attachment of your Petitioners to those just 
and free principles of government, which placed the House 
of Brunswick on the throne, is too well known to require 
any comment; but your Petitioners, nevertheless, labour 
under grievances and disqualifications which are both im- 
politic and unjust. 

“Your Petitioners claim, as an inalienahle right, the 
liberty to worship God, according to the dictates of their 
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own consciences, unshackled by the creeds or interference 
of any human authority, whether derived from Councils, 
Convocations, or Presbyteries, or from Papal, or Kingly, 
or Parliamentary sources; and your Petitioners consider 
it most unjust and unholy to take by the strong hand of 
power the property of any man under the pretence of sup- 
porting any systems of religion, and more particularly to 
take the property of Dissenters and apply it to the support 
of a system which they believe to be unscriptural. 

‘* Your Petitioners also complain of the refusal to admit 
Dissenters into the Universities of Oxford’and Cambridge, 
and to an equal eligibility to all their offices of dignity and 
emolument. The Legislature has already interfered with 
the management of these Establishments, by transferring 
it from Roman Catholic to Protestant hands, and your 
Petitioners now pray your Honourable House to admit 
Dissenters into them, on the ground of their being National 
property, from which no class of His Majesty’s subjects 
should be execlnded by their inability to subseribe certain 
articles of faith. 

‘‘ Your Petitioners also complain of the want of a general 
system of Registration for Births, Marriages, Deaths, and 
Wills. The imperfect mode of keeping the Registers of this 
country being a disgrace to any civilized community, and 
equally prejudicial to the rights and interests of all classes 
of His Majesty’s subjects, whether Dissenters or Church- 
men. 

‘‘ Your Petitioners pray your Honourable House to allow 
Dissenters to celebrate their Marriages in a way not incon- 
sistent with their religious belief. Your Petitioners only 
recognize a power in the Stateto register and authenticate 
the Marriages of Dissenters. 

‘* As Parochial Burial Grounds are public property, your 
Petitioners consider themselves entitled to use them, their 
own Ministers officiating. 

‘Your Petitioners also pray your Honourable House 
not to appropriate any further portion of the National 
Property for the exclusive benefit of the Members of the 
English or Irish Episcopal, or Scottish Presbyterian, 
Churches; whether for the erection of new Churches, or 
otherwise ; believing them to be quite as able to erect new 
places of Worship, if needed, as the Dissenters.” 
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WOLVERHAMPTON AND HEWLEY SUITS IN 
CHANCERY. 


The case of the Wolverhampton Chapel Funds has been 
recently heard before the new Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Cottenham, by appeal from the Vice Chancellor’s Court ; 
—but his Lordship has deferred giving his decision in this 
case, until after judgment shall have been pronounced by 
Lord Lyndhurst, and his two co-adjutors, in the similar 
ease of Lady Hewley’s Trustees. This, it is now fully 
understood, will take place on Tuesday, the 2nd of Feby. 
We look for the determination of these sages of the law 
on this question of religious liberty, (for such it is,) with 
anxious interest. 


a 


CONGREGATIONAL TEA MEETING AT PLYMOUTH. 


_ 


On Tuesday, 29th Dec., 1835, the Unitarian Congrega~ 
tion at Plymouth held a Social Meeting such as many of them 
had long desired. The large hall of the mechanics’ institute was 
engaged for the purpose ; at about half past three o'clock, the 
children belonging to the Sunday School (more than forty in num- 
ber) sat down to tea; after which they retired to the gallery of 
the hall, where the parents of many of them also were seated ; 
and the tables were then prepared for the entertainment of the 
members of the congregation and other friends. By six o'clock, 
or soon after, about a hundred and fifty ladies and gentlemen 
of the congregation were assembled, They were much gratified 
by the presence of the Rev. J. Cropper of Exeter, who, on the 
preceding Sunday evening, had delivered a very interesting and 
impressive discourse on behalf of the Sunday Schoul. They were 
also very much pleased with seeing with them on this occasion, 
more than forty Unitarian friends from Devonport : the Rey W. 
Evans, and Messrs Snell, Meatheral, and others, from Tavistock . 
and Lieut.—Boase, a gentleman from Wade Bridge, in Cornwall, 
who, being many miles from any Unitarian Congregation, en- 
deavours to aid the progress of Unitarianism by the circulation 
of tracts and pamphlets. There were altogether about three 
hundred persons in the room. After they had taken tea, J, Nor- 
man, Esq, was unanimously invited to take the chair ; he very 
kindly acceded to the request. and briefly stated the objects of the 
meeting. The chapel choir assisted by some of the friends from 
‘Tavistock; then sang an anthem taken from the 133rd Psalm, 
** Behold how good and how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity,” &c; after which a report of the Sunday 
School was read, and various resolutions proposed, having 
reference to the other institutions connected with the congrega- 
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tion ; to the progress of Unitarianism ; the rights of Dissenters, 
&c. &e. In the course of the evening the meeting was addressed 
by the Rev. J. Cropper. the Rev W. Evans; the Rev W. J. Odgers; 
N. Downe. Esq.; P. Welsford. Esq.; John Bayly, Esq.; Lieut, 
Parker R.N.; Mr. A. Nichols. Mr J. Nichols ; Mr. Ryder, of 
Devonport and others ;—and they were particularly interested 
in hearing Lieut. Boase give ‘an account of his exertions for the 
spread of Unitarianism, in the remote part of the County in 
which he resides. About 10 o'clock the proceedings of the evening 
closed by singing ‘‘ From all tbat dwell below the skies,’? &e, 
followed by an impressive prayer by the Rev J, Cropper. 

This was the first meeting of the kind that was ever held by 
the Unitarians of Plymouth, and every one who was present ap- 
peared to hope that it would not be the last. It was delightful 
to witness the genuine friendly feeling that prevailed during the 
evening ; andthe interest excited was so general that €yen the 
Sunday School children, begged to be permitted to remain in the 
gallery until the close of the meeting, Every one appeared to feel 
strongly that such meetings must be useful as well.as agreeable 
—that they tend not only to make the members of a congregation 
better acquainted with one another, and thereby probably remove 
erroneous impressions respecting each other which are often re- 
eeiyed unconsciously, and cherished without any real foundation ; 
but also to promote amoug them that spirit of brotherly love 
which Christ deelared to be the true test of discipleship. Such 
meetings are happily becoming more general among us; and great 
good will undoubtedly result from them, We need them to én- 
courage and animate one another in the good work in which we 
are engaged; to increase the interest which the young may feel 
in the welfare of the congregation to which they belong, and the 
various institutions which require their assistance ; and above all, 
to call forth that interchange of holy thought and friendly feeling 
which may abundantly prove that Christian Unitarianism is not 
(as some have thought) a system which merely demands the cold 
assent of the noderstanding to a few logical propositions, but that 
it isa religion which appeals powerfully to the human. heart, 
and is eminently calculated to promote ‘ peace on earth and good 
will among men,” and to bring ‘‘ glory to God in the Mighett. ; 
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POPULARITY NO SURE TEST OF TRUTH. 


Autpoucn few may be conscious of and scarcely any 
will avow the feeling, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the generality of mankind are strongly influenced in their 
profession or rejection of particular opinions, by the degree 
of popularity or unpopularity attached to those opinions. 
That this isa wrong and dangerous state of mind, however, 
every one who thinks seriously upon the subject must 
readily acknowledge. It must expose the mind to the 
adoption of many injurious errors, and blind it to the per- 
ception of many salutary truths. Popularity is no sure 
test of truth; neither perhaps, on the other hand, can it 
or ought it to be in all cases entirely despised, as an indi- 
cation of the probable soundness or unsoundness of opinions, 
whilst we are yet in want of some more certain evidence 
to guide our determinations. But we should endeavour to 
settle in our minds some just and rational principles of 
judgment on this subject. We should aim to discriminate, 
how far, under what circumstances, the popularity of 
opinions may be taken as any test of their truth, or the 
contrary. Itisa very humble attempt of this kind which 
we make in the following remarks. 

That opinions are unpopular, is no evidence of their 
untruth, when they are opposed to other opinions which 
men are accustomed to cherish and revere. This is not an 
unmeaning distinction ; opinions may be new, and yet they 
may not be at all opposed to existing opinions fondly en- 
tertained. In such a case, the want of popularity in the 
new opinions, after they have been announced for a rea- 
sonable length of time, may, perhaps, be taken assome 
presumption cither of their want of truth, or their want of 
evidence. For mankind are apt to be attracted by novelty ; 
they are usually gratified by any addition to their know- 
ledge. If, for example, any new discovery in any of the 
numerous branches of natural philosophy, not directly in- 
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terfering with men’s prejudices or interests, were to be 
announced in civilised society, it would soon be popu- 
larly received, if itweretrue. Its very novelty would draw 
men’s attention towards it; and the light which it cast 
upon the facts and phenomena of nature would recommend 
it to their approbation. If therefore it remained long un- 
popular, this would be some presumption, though it would 
be no absolute proof, either that it was not true, or that its 
advocates had not yet been able to establish its truth. But 
this reasoning must not be trusted, when applied to 
opinions which, if received, will oblige men to abandon 
other sentiments that they have long and deeply reverenced. 
In all such cases, it ismecessary to beware, that we do not 
confide too strongly in the mere unpopularity of opinions, 
however great, as any proof of their being erroneous ;—for 
experience has shewn that, in all such cases, men will 
cling to error most fondly, and for a long period; and 
they will look upon truth itself with such prejudiced minds 
as to make it appear absolutely odious in theirsight. In 
such cases, oftentimes, some of the best principles and 
feelings of the human heart may be engaged for a time in 
the supportoferror. In every instance of this kind, there- 
fore, the unpopularity of opinions must not be too hastily 
considered as any evidence of their untruth. There is no 
occasion to have recourse to this supposition in order to 
account for their being unpopular. It is sufficient that 
they cannot be embraced without the abandonment of 
other opinions, which have been associated from childhood, 
(no matter how needlessly, how arbitrarily, how hurtfully,) 
with pious habits and sacred emotions, In all such cases 
our patience and kindness towards persons who appear to 
us to neglect the truth, ought to be unwearied; because 
their conduct, however erroneous in point of judgment, 
may proceed in a great measure from the influence of good 
feelings. Nevertheless, they ought not to allow their 
understandings to be so blinded, even by the influence of 
such feelings. If there be a God of infinite perfection, 
who made and governs the world, that which is most true 
concerning his character and ways, must be really the best 
to be known for the interests of piety and virtue. 

But further, the unpopularity of opinions is no evidence 
oftheir untruth, when they require the abandonment of 
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other opinions, on which men have been accustomed to 
place their sole reliance for salvation from eternal misery. 

This is distinct from the former case, though it may often- 
times be associated with it. A little observation will 
show us that there are thousands who are not especially 
religious themselves, in any practical sense, who have no 
habits and but few feclings of piety, but who are most ve- 
hemently attached to certain religious dogmas, the belief 
of which they have been led to regard as essential to save 
them from everlasting torments. They are quite as care- 
less and worldly in their lives as other people; you see 
little sign of their being heartily engaged in working out 
their own salvation by the diligent performance of God’s 
will; but they have an awful dread of eternal perdition, 

and ‘they have a most invincible attachment to things 
which they have been taught itis necessary to believe in 
order unto salvation. The strongest of all fears, and the 
strongest of all hopes, are sure to be excited in such 
minds against whatever opinions tend to the overthrow of 
their system of saving faith. As long as you can keep 
men to the persuasion that the belief of any particular class 
of opinions will be sure to bring upon them such awful 
consequences, so long it is certain that these opinions will 
be unpopular,—equally so, whether they are utterly false, 
or God's own truth. 

Once more, it is a plain case that the unpopularity of 
opinions is no evidence for their untruth, when they cannot 
be professed by men without interfering with their 
worldly reputation and worldly interests. There is no- 
thing so popular with the mass of mankind, as worldly 
consequence and worldly gain. Ifthe possession of riches 
or the favour of those who have riches to bestow, be made 
tostand in competition with a pure love of truth in reli- 
gion,—alas forthe truth! It has not much chance, either 
of being diligently sought after, or honestly and openly 
avowed. 

These, then, arethe particular cases,” in which the un- 
popularity of religious doctrines is not to be taken bya 
wise man as any evidence of their being erroneous. Let 
us now say a word or two on the other side. There are 
some circumstances, in which the gradually, steadily ad- 
vancing popularity of opinions, may be fairly regarded 
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as some little presumption in their favour. Those circum- 
stances are, when the profession of such opinions advances 
in despite of all the opposition and obloquy to which they are 
exposed,—when, instead of dying away, they gain more 
numerous adherents, in proportion to the increased diffu- 
sion of general knowledge and intelligence,—when they 
are most extensively entertained where the state of society, 
in respect to political, ecclesiastical, and social affairs, 
is most favourable to unrestrained freedom of inquiry and 
profession, The opinions which, under such circum- 
stances, continue to advance, though it should be slowly 
in comparison with the violent fluctuations of fanatical 
sentiment, carry with them some little presumption of 
their being founded in truth. It was in this manner that 
Christianity first made its way against all the power and 
persecution of the heathen world. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON DUELLING. 


Ir would be foolish to take up so thread-bare a theme as 
that of duelling, if it were intended to enter on any formal 
proof, either of the folly or the criminality of this practice. 
By philosophers, by divines, by philanthropists, and by 
statesmen, it has repeatedly been exposed to the public in 
all its deformity of absurdity and vice, and branded with 
merited infamy. Few men, indeed, are now to be found 
so hardy, or so short sighted, as to be willing to undertake 
the defence of this irrational and barbarous custom, with 
any respect to its moral or religious rectitude. It is 
known, it is felt, it is conceded, that in sucha point of 
view, it is grossly wrong, and totally indefensible. But it 
is, nevertheless, true, though, were it not certain fact, it 
might seem incredible, that the practice of duelling is not 
only allowed, but approved; not only approved, but en- 
forced; by the social laws and prevailing sentiments of 
the mass of cultivated society throughout the most civil- 
ized nations of Christendom. The affronted gentleman, 
who does not take this method of vindicating what he 
thinks due to himself, has reason to fear serious disparage- 
ment and loss of honor, among that class of society in 
which he moves; and this fear is a motive so strong, as 
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-commonly impels him to cast aside every other considera- 
tion, and to do that which his conscience condemns, and 
his reason pronounces. absurd, 

False pride, false honor, and unrestrained resentment, 
are the motives which continue to maintain this practice 
among worldly men: men, I mean, who have no serious 
regard to religion. And with that class of persons the 
same motives will probably continue to maintain it for 
many years yet to come, because they are sentiments which 
predominate among them, and which they hold in honor. 
Nor is it certain, that it would be desirable to expel either 
these sentiments, or the practice of duelling which springs 
out of them, in any other way than by supplanting them 
by better. Ifthe spirit which prompts to the murderous 
combat, can be displaced and succeeded by Christian 
piety, humility, and benevolence, it is well. But if it were 
to be repressed by extreme rigor of law, or enfeebled by 
growing effeminacy and timidity, it is very possible that it 
might be succeeded by practices much more odious, and 
that instead of open and manly encounter, the injured and 
insulted would resort to the dark arts of assassination and 
calumny. 

This is an argument that is continually advanced and 
much relied on, as a palliative at least, if not a perfect 
justification, of duelling. We admit that to a certain 
extent itis a sound one. But let us mark well what that 
extent is. It is this. That the practice of duelling is 
better than those of assassination and malignant slander, 
and other such base and secret methods of revenge. This 
is the extent of the concession, and no more. What 
follows? That it would not be expedient to abolish duel- 
ling by such means as, while they restrained the outward 
act, left unchanged the false sentiments and bad spirit from 
which it proceeds. This is plainly the legitimate inference 
from the premises, and the only one that can fairly be 
drawn from them. And practically, this inference leads: 
us to doubt the expediency of attempting to suppress. 
duelling by any great increase in the severity of the legal 
punishment with which the practice is visited, or in short 
by any other means than the inculcation, and bold profes 
sion, of those great principles of. Christian virtue, which, 
tending not only to repress the outward expressions of hos- 
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tility, but to banish the sentiment itself from the heart, are 
not only able to cut down this noxious plant of duelling, 
but to prevent the growth of any even more foul and 
malignant excrescences which might otherwise spring up 
from its rotten roots. 

If then we have any thing at present to say on the 
subject of duelling, it is to him only who professes, and 
desires, to be a serious Christian. The world must take 
its own course, and possibly till it shall learn of Christ the 
Spirit of true humility and forgiveness, its present course 
may be as good as any other which it would take, if it 
abandoned it. But with the Christian the case is very 
different: he professes other principles, and if he bea 
Christian in more than profession, he is actuated. by other 
motives. ‘‘ He has received not the spirit of the world, but 
the spirit which isof God. And if any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’”’ He must, therefore, 
take heed lest he deceive himself, and by giving at least a 
tacit approval to a practice replete with evil, involve him- 
self in the guilt of a practical renunciation of that religion 
which he professes to believe and follow. 

I will not, then, ask the Christian, whether he disap- 
proves of duelling, or whether he believes it to be wrong. 
There is no doubt he must do so, and there is as little 
doubt, that he will allow that it isso. But I will ask 
him whether, in this matter, he is practically consistent, 
and true to his principles, Is it the settled purpose of his 
mind, that in no circumstances, under no provocation, he 
would sanction this practice by his own example? And 
again, if such be his principle, does he avow it, in that 
decided, open, and honest manner in which every Christian, 
who deserves the name, is bound to avow his fealty to the 
Jaw of Christ, especially when that law is violated by the 
Opposing practices of the world? Many who know what 
even professedly religious society is, will perhaps be of 
opinion that there is but too much reason both for putting 
these questions, and for pushing them home. 

But, perhaps, some of the sophistries of worldly 
casuistry have a little embarrassed and divided the judg- 
ment of the Christian disciple. He has heard or read 
some that have appeared to him rather plausible apolo- 
gies for the practice in question. He may for instance, 
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remember that Sir Walter Scott attempts a defence of it 
in one of his novels, on the plea that if it be lawful to take 
another’s life in defence of one’s property, it cannot be 
less so to do it in defence of what is far more valuable, 
one’s honor. 

But admitting the premises, which are certainly just 
enough, namely, that honor is a possession at least as 
valuable as property, it will still appear on consideration 
that the cases proposed are not parallel, and therefore that 
the inference drawn, namely the lawfulness of duelling in 
defence of honor, is notsound. For in the first place, 
it can hardly be fairly said, that it is lawful to take 
another’s life simply in defence of property. If, looking 
out from my window at night, I espied a thief just making 
off from the premises with some piece of my property in 
his hands, I might be able, by snatching up a loaded gun, 
and discharging it at him, to bring him down, and recover 
my stolen goods. -But neither would the law of the land 
justify me in such an act, nor would the principles of 
morals acquit me in thus defending myself from a small 
injury by inflicting a much greater, But if I had en- 
countered a robber instead of a thief, and my life being 
attacked or menaced, I had taken that of my assailant 
in self defence, the case would be muchaltered. By his 
attack on my life, this man had become in guilt a murderer, 
and that his outrage should recoil in kind upon himself, was 
but even justice. To repel injuries in kind, is but to act 
on the natural right of self defence; but when the injury 
is merely an affront ora calumny, to avenge it by blood is 
to violate all just proportion between the wrong and the 
remedy. 

But the parallel further fails, because the proposed 
method of redress is not well caleulated to prevent or re- 
moye the evi! complained of. Resistance to the high- 
wayman will very probably preserve your property; but 
calling out your adversary has but a very equivocal and 
uncertain efficacy in maintaining your reputation, or any 
thing that can deserve to be called your-honor. Ifa man 
has calumniated you, will your shooting him through the 
head at all disprove his statements? Willit really clear 
your character? Not at all: it has not the least tendency 
to do so, but quite the contrary. In seeking to destroy 
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your accuser, you have given some presumptive reason 
for suspecting that you dreaded his evidence. But, 
perhaps, itis not a case of traduction, but of affront: your 
character is not defamed, but you have been personally 
insulted: you think yourself thereby dishonored, and 
nothing but amortal encounter can efface the stam. But 
if this be the kind of honor in question, we must put in a 
caveat against its being too highly estimated. A good 
name is, indeed, better than riches: but here there is 
nothing at stake but a name for sensitiveness to injuries, 
and a disposition to avenge them. Such a name can 
hardly be called a good one: yet this is the honor which 
is to be defended at the price of blood. 

This rather celebrated, and certainly plausible argument, 
appears, therefore, to be decidedly illogical, and to amount 
to very little. It starts from false premises, and reasons 
incorrectly even from them: to the maintenance of real 
honor it is irrelevant, and turns out, at last, to be no more 
than a plea for indulging wounded pride, and the gratifi- 
cation of resentment. 

If it be lawful for a man to seek his brother’s life, in 
order to allay the sense of injury which rankles in his 
breast, then murder cannot be the sort of crime for which 
we have taken it. And what essential difference does it 
make, that in the case of duelling we challenge the man 
whom we seek to kill to an open combat? This is cer- 
tainly a more bold and manly way of proceeding, than to 
resort to the drugged bowl, or the stab of the lurking 
assassin. It is a proceeding which, as exposing ourselves 
and our adversary to equal hazard, has a character com- 
paealies fair and honorable. But all this will not re- 

ieve us from the charge of seeking to destroy, without any 
justifying reason, our brother’s life :—that is, for the truth 
must not be dissembled, it will not relieve us from the 
charge of murder. Nor can I conceive that any man of 
enlightened conscience, who had been so unhappy as to 
kill an antagonist in a duel, would ever after be able, 
without a fearful self-application, to remember the words 
addressed to Cain : ‘“‘ the voice of thy brother’s blood erieth 
to me from the ground.” 

It is the object of these feeble and imperfect remarks, to 
impress on eyery Christian man under whose perusal they 
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may chance to fall, the sacred obligation he is under to 
adopt in this matter an unhesitating decision both in prin- 
ciple and conduct. I would urge him to consider whether 
it be not an absolute and imperative duty, first to form 
within himself the most definite resolution never to com- 
ply with *this irrational and sinful practice of modern 
society, and secondly, to avow boldly and unequivocally, 
on all proper occasions, that such is his determination. I 
own that it appears to me, that unless he is prepared to 
mock his Maker, and to trample on the clearest injunc- 
tions of that religion which he professes, he has no alter- 
native. 

‘But then, my honor! I shall tarnish my honor! If 
this indeed were so, it would imply that all the arguments 
evincing the immorality of duelling were false: for to say 
that a man’s honor can be maintained by doing what is 
wrong, is manifest'absurdity. If duelling be wrong, it is 
also dishonourable ; and there I must leave the argument. 
But as there is in this matter an infirmity that cleaves to 
us, and a sophistry that beguiles us, I must beg leave to 
adda word or two more. 

What is honor? It is esteem or good opinion. From 
whom does it come? It may come from God, from our- 
selves, or from our fellow-men. The first and best honor 
is that which comes from God : it is that which by his ap- 
pointment belongs to those ‘* who by patient continuance in 
well doing seek for glory, honor, and immortality.” The 
next best honor is that which comes from ourselves. To 
be conscious of being that which we ourselves can honor, 
is, next to a sense of the divine favour, the sunshine of 
the soul. 

One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas. 
The last and lowest grade of honor is that which is 
awarded us by the opinion of others. It is our nature to 
seek honor from all men: but every man ischiefly covet- 
ous of honor from those whom he regards more especially 
as his associates and friends. It is their good or bad 
opinion which most affects him. Hence it is the good 
opinion, and respectful treatment, of the class and rank in 
which he moves, that every man regards, par excellence, 
as constituting his honor. The honor, therefore, of worldly 
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and irreligious men, being founded in the good opinion of 
congenial circles, is determined by such principles and 
feelings as prevail in those circles. But shall a Christian 
allow himself to appeal to the same tribunal ? Shall he 
submit to be tried by the same standard? Shall there not 
rather be -a code of Christian honor to which, among the 
disciples of Jesus Christ, as devoted a homage shall be paid 
as is by worldly men to theirs? Let it not then be imagined 
that the Christian, who, from a sense of moral and religious 
duty, refuses to comply in all things with the requisitions 
of worldly honor, is a man to whom honor is not dear. 
Rather let it be said, that Christians have an honor of their 
own: in some things, indeed, differing from the honor of 
the worldly man: but an honor, which, in a fair com- 
parison, will prove as much superior to his as the prin- 
ciples from which it is drawn are nobler and juster. The 
worldly man’s honor will not forbid him in many cases to 
defraud, to deceive, to oppress, to spoil: it will not inter- 
fere with his indulgence of the grossest pride, pir t 
and sensuality: we have proof in the matter before us, 
that it will often even require of him to imbrue his hands 
in his brother’s blood, and that for no graver a cause than 
a fleeting, unpremeditated affront, or slight expression 
of disrespect. The Christian’s honor will allow none of 
these things: it exacts of him every moral virtue, every 
amiable and benevolent disposition ; and among the rest, 
a willingness to forgive and pass by such injuries as the 
worldly man thinks expiable only by blood. The Christian 
therefore has not only honor from God and from himself, 
but an honor from others of the best and highest kind. 
But, perhaps, it may be replied, that to the honor of 
man, according to every standard, personal courage is re- 
quisite, even religion branding cowardice with disgrace 
and condemnation: and that circumstances may occur in 
which it may not be possible for a man to avoid giving, 
or accepting, a challenge, without appearing to act from 
motives of pusillanimity; that such a suspicion must be 
injurious to his honor, in every estimate, and must there- 
fore be avoided at all costs and hazards ; that if the offend- 
ing party should fall, he will suffer no more than his due, 
for having subjected the party injured to the necessity 
of running the same risk. The answer, however, to this 
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is not difficult. If there be in the original injury nothing 
that can justify you in attempting your opponent’s life, 
you can be subject to no just charge of cowardice for de- 
clining todo so. This charge, therefore, if it be brought 
against you will be a groundless one. And will it be 
contended that it can be otherwise than highly criminal, 
to attempt, perhaps to sacrifice, a neighbour's life, merely 
for the purpose of evincing that you are not afraid to risk 
your own? ‘The imputation of cowardice is confessedly 
to be regarded as a great evil by every man, and it is 
assuredly a trying thing to bear: but that will not justify 
us in seeking relief from it by means so outrageous as 
the provoking and engaging in deadly strife. In such a 
case, it is the duty of a Christian man to be forbearing 
and patient, being assured that if he really possesses the 
courage which he pretends to, opportunities will not be 
wanting in which it may be displayed more blamelessly, 
and to much better purpose, and his character thereby 
cleared from all suspicion. 

But does the charge of cowardice lie all against one 
side? Is there no cowardice in him who is so afraid of 
being thought a coward, that rather than brave this imputa- 
tion, however groundless, he isready toviolate every thing 
that in his conscience he holds most sacred, to trample on 
all laws human and divine, to enrisk not only all his 
earthly prospects of happiness with those perhaps of a de- 
pendant family, but by rushing unbidden into his Maker’s 
presence, with hands reeking from an act at once of mur- 
der and of sucide, to imperil most fearfully the eternal 
welfare of his soul? Is this courage? Is it not cowardice 
and madness? Such a man has courage to fight, but he 
has not courage to despise the sneer of fools, and to act up 
to his own convictions. But why should that sort of 
courage which man but possesses in common with tigers 
and lions, bull dogs and fighting cocks, be ranked above 
that which peculiarly belongs to him as a rational and 
moral being.?. 

I will conclude with mentioning two incidents which 
may serve as examples of these two sorts of courage res~ 
pectively, and it will be for the reader to judge which he 
admires most. The first I lately read in an extract from 
an ‘American paper. It was of a duel which recently 
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occurred in the State of Florida, between a Captain White 
and a Colonel Bellamy, both gentlemen of political dis- 
tinction, and who had just been engaged in a contest for 
the county. The duel arose out of the struggle, and from 
the mode of conducting it, must have been intended for 
fatal results on both sides. The parties were stationed 
sixty yards apart, with four pistols each, to advance and 
fire. Capt. White advanced and received three shots 
without injury, and then fired at the distance of fifteen 
paces. His first shot passed through Col. Bellamy’s arm, 
the next through his body, but in the act of advancing 
with the two remaing pistols he received a mortal wound 
from Col. B.’s fourth pistol. The account mentioned the 
funeral of the Captain, and stated that the Colonel likewise 
was certain to die of his wound. This seems to be a fair 
specimen of fighting courage. As fair a specimen of moral 
courage was given once by the good old bishop Latimer. 
Having once offended king Henry VIIith, by preach 
ing too plainly before him in some points on which that 
licentious monarch was sore, the king summoned him into 
his presence, and warned him, as he valued his life, to make 
amends by recanting his rigid doctrines on the next 
Sunday. When the occasion came the venerable man 
took his text, and after a pause, broke into a short solilo- 
quy. “Now, Hugh Latimer, bethink thee: thou art in 
the presence of thy earthly monarch, thy life is in his 
hands, and if thou dost not suit thyself to his fancies, he 
will bring down thy grey hairs with blood to the grave. 
But, Hugh Latimer, bethink thee : thou artin the presence 
of the King of kings, who hath told thee not to fear them 
that can only kill the body, but to fear him that can des- 
troy both soul and body in hell. Yea, I say, Hugh 
Latimer, fear him.” He then went on, and not only 
repeated what he had before advanced, but enforced it, 
if possible, with still greater emphasis. What was the 
consequence? Henrysent for him, and said, ‘* How darest 
thou insult thy monarch so?” Latimer replied, ‘1 thought, 
if I were unfaithful to my God, it would be impossible 
for me to be loyal to my king.” The king embraced the 
good old bishop, exclaiming, ‘‘ So there is yet one man 
left that is bold and honest enough to tell me oe ped: i: 
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THE CRICKET. 

Strange Grasshopper that hoppest in no grass, 

Whose sunny field is the mirk chimney corner, 
Whose day is night, whose summer-noon (alas!) 

Midwinter’s midnight—simple-minded scorner 

Of all that makes thy life appear forlorner 
Than any thing’s that creeps the dust below,— 

Art thou not to the thoughtful ear a warner, 
That rashly we set down no lot for woe, 
Nor think all misery that appeareth so, 

Since thou, where nought can speak of lovely June, 
No dew-drop glisten, and no sunbeam glow, 
: Renew’st as merrily thy one shrill tune, 

As if nor drought, nor smoke, nor gloom had found thee, 

But all was dewiness and sunshine round thee. 


SNOW. 
Do Earth’s great seasons change? or does the mind 
See changes where they are not? This bright scene, 
This radiant snow-world, makes me look behind 
To the far years of boyhood, when the keen 
Arrows of winter were more thickly seen 
Glittering upon the north wind; when the spell 
Of the Frost-Spirit fix’d the white serene 
In firmer mass, and the clear icicle 
Hung stonier from the eaves. I then loy’d well 
The Diamond Wilderness—I love it yet ;— 
Nor less because it sends me back to dwell 
Awhile with days and dreams which all regret— 
Which all regret, but in whose voice I hear 
Music’ that meets not every human ear. 


Crediton. 
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ON THE DEMONIACS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


In the 10th chapter of the Gospel of John we find our 
Lord, in conversation with the Jews, comparing himself to 
a good shepherd who. careth for the sheep of his flock, 
and is prepared to hazard his life in their protection and 
defence., He then speaks of the sacrifice he is about to 
make of his own life, and of the Father’s love which had 
been bestowed upon him in consequence of his readiness 
to comply with the divine will. It is evident that the 
Jews did by no means clearly perceive the force of our 
Saviour’s remarks; and some of them, those who were op~ 
posed to his ministry, eagerly sought to impress upon the 
minds of others the idea that he was labouring under 
mental delusion. ‘‘ He hath a Demon,” they said, ‘* and 
is mad, why hear ye him 2” an observation which suggests 
a difficulty obvious to every reader of the New Testament, 
which though in itself of inferior moment, assumes from its 
connexion with some of the leading doctrines of Chris- 
tianity considerable importance—the interpretation of 
passages which speak of demoniacal possession. 

It is evident that the objection thus urged was founded 
on a popular opinion, for it excited no further surprize than 
that expressed by some others who were present, that such 
wisdom and power should be found to dwell in a person 
so afflicted. ‘‘ These are not the words of him that hath 
a demon, can a demon open the eyes of the blind?” They 
acknowledge the reality of possession and its effects, but 
deny, or doubt at least, that a demon inhabited the person 
of Jesus. On reading the Gospels, indeed, we perceive 
numerous traces of this opinion. Many of the cures 
performed by Jesus, many of the miracles wrought to 
prove that God was with him, were upon the persons of 
demoniacs—persons thought to be possessed with evil 
spirits, and who were deaf and dumb, epileptic and insane. 
In recording these miracles the Evangelists use the popu- 
lar language of their country, they express the common 
notion ; whether they express their own opinion also is 
of no importance at present. 

The Jews, then, believed that some of the more severe 
and distressing afflictions to which men are subject were 
caused by demons ; and it becomes an object of importance 
to ascertain, if possible, the foundation of their belief. 

| - 
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Was it derived from their Scriptures? It cannot with truth 
be said to be a doctrine of the Old Testament. The 
doctrine of that book is that good and evil are solely at- 
tributable to the One True God. ‘I am the Lord and 
there is none else. I form the light and create darkness ; 
I make peace and create evil. I the Lord do all these 
things.’” Many other passages of a similar kind readily 
present themselves, in that sacred book, and it is inconceiv- 
‘ able therefore that the Jews could have acquired from it 
the notion of which we are speaking. The clue to our in- 
quiry is found in the connexion of the Jews with other 
nations, previous to the establishment of Christianity. For 
a considerable period after their settlement in Palestine, 

they had but little intercourse with other nations. Bat 
they were several times carried into captivity and after 
their resettlement in their own country they increased to 
such a degree that emigration became necessary. Before 
the birth of our Saviour many of them had settled, from 
motives of convenience or gain, in other civilized coun- 
tries of the world ; they paid, of course, some attention to 
the learning of the inhabitants, acquired a knowledge of 
their opinions, and became tinctured with their philoso- 
phy. Nowthe laws of Moses required the presence of all 
the male Jews at Jerusalem when the great festivals were 
celebrated, and hence we find in the book of the Acts, a 
long catalogue of places from which persons were present 
when the gift of tongues was conferred upon the Apostles 
at the feast of Pentecost. On such occasions, Jews by 
birth and proselytes to the religion of Moses from among 
the Gentiles, complied with the requisition of the founder 
of their religion and appeared in the temple of Jehovah. 

Without adverting to other means by which the Gentile 
philosophy might and did become known in Judea, this 
circumstance is sufficient to account for the knowledge 

and even the prevalence of some opinions among the Jews, 
which were not found in their own sacred books, and 
therefore did not form a part of the doctrines of revelation. 
By the stated visits of native Jews, and the influx of 
strangers, those dwelling at home became acquainted with 
the philosophy of the civilized nations around them, and 
inasmuch as this philosophy suited their taste it was 
adopted by them. We shall take some notice both of 
the philosophy and theology of the Gentiles. 
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The ideas of the ancient world on the subject of religion 
were exceedingly corrupt. Except among the J ewish 
people, idolatry generally prevailed. Numbers of beings 
of both sexes were worshipped by the civilized and un- 
civilized Gentiles. The deities of the Greeks and Romans 
were very considerable as to their number, and different as 
to their station and authority over the world. The origin 
ofa part of them may be traced to human beings who 
had rendered services to mankind : in acknowledgement 
of these services they were deified after death, altars 
were erected tothem, and at these altars divine worship 
was offered. It was the opinion of the Gentiles that their 
deities, such in particular as were of human origin, were ~ 
accustomed to actuate persons who were said to be inspired 
and the effects of the inspiration were disorders of the un- 
Cerstanding. Hippocrates, a physician who lived in the 
4th century before Christ states this as the opinion pre- 
valent in his time. He observes that the Greeks referred 
possession to their Gods, particularly to Neptune, Mars, 
Apollo and Hecate. Persons thus possessed were also 
believed to be capable of foretelling events. In the 16th 
chapter of Acts we read of a damsel who was possessed 
with a spirit of divination, or with the spirit of Pytho, and 
she was supposed to be actuated by the spirit of Apollo, 
who had several celebrated oracles in Greece. The 
most celebrated of these was at Delphi, where answers 
were given to the persons desirous of becoming acquainted 
with future events, by a priestess called Pythia, with all 
the violence and extravagance of madness. 

In the first century, an imposter of some consequence, 
Apollonius Tyaneeus, made his appearance to whom was 
afterwards attributed the power of working miracles. By 
unbelievers he was considered equal to Jesus Chirst. His 
biographer relates that ademon who had possessed a young 
man acknowledged to the imposter that he was the ghost 
of a person slain in battle. 

For the reasons already stated it is more than possible 
that the Jews imbibed their notions from the Gentiles, 
with whom they had intercourse; for it is evident from 
the writings of Josephus, whose authority is of great im- 
portance, that his countrymen really held notions similar 
to those which were prevalent among the Greeks and 
Romans. In his work on the Jewish war, he speaks of a 
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root which possesses the power of driving from sick per- 
sons those called demons, who are no other than the spirits 
of the wicked, that enter into men that are alive, to kill 
them, unless they can obtain some help against them. 

The opinion common among the Jews at the advent of the 
Messiah, that opinion clearly borrowed from the Gentiles, 
was, then, in a few words the following. That the ghosts 
of the deceased possessed the power of dwelling in the 
bodies. of human beings and of actuating them at their 
pleasure. The persons thus possessed were deprived of 
the natural use of the understanding, and spake and acted 
at the suggestion of the spirit dwelling within them. Such 
persons were also subject to real and violent disorder. 
With this statement we shall read a few of the cases men- 
tioned in the Gospels. 

Luke viii,27. ‘‘ And when Jesus went forth to land 
there met him out of the city a certain man who had 
demons long time and wore no clothes, neither abode in 
any house butin the tombs. Oftentimes it (the unclean 
spirit) had caught him and he was kept bound in chains 
and fetters; and he brake the bands and was driven of 
the demon into the wilderness.” Our Lord, at the request 
of the demoniac, permitted the demons to enter a herd of 
swine, which were lost in the sea, and the friends of the 
restored person afterwards found him sitting at the feet 
of Jesus clothed and in his right mind. Whatever may 
have been the origin of this afflicted person’s disorder, there 
can be no question but that it was madness. Deprived of 
the use of the nobler powers of our nature he wandered 
about a wretched maniac till accident threw him in the way 
ofthe Savionr. By that benevolent being he was restored 
to reason. 

The case of Mary Magdalene mentioned at the begin- 
ning of the same chapter is precisely similar. She was one 
of the women whohad been healed by Jesus of evil spirits 
and infirmities: out of her went seven demons. Inscrip- 
ture language seven is the numberof perfection: gold 
seven times purified is pure gold. And here, to describe 
the violence of the disorder, it is said that Mary was pos- 
sessed by seven demons. From the dreadful influence of 
the most violent mental derangement she was restored to 
the perfect use of her faculties. 

2c2 
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Markix. We have the account of a miracle wrought 
by Jesus upon a youth, at the urgent intreaty of his fatlier, 
after the disciples had in vain endeavoured to restore him. 
This youth was subject to epilepsy, a disorder which the 
enlightened physician, whose name I have mentioned, 
Hippocrates, in opposition to the opinions of the times, 
proved to be owing to natural causes. During the 
paroxysms of his epilepsy he lost the use of his faculties, 
he was deaf and dumb—hence he is_ said to be possessed 
with a deaf anddumb spirit. Our Lord cured the dis- 
order, or, in the words of the Evangelist, “ He rebuked the 
foul spirit, saying unto him, Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I 
charge thee, come out of him, and enter no more into him.” 

These instances will suffice for the proof that possessed 
persons were subject to real and violent disorder. Mr. 
Farmer, an intelligent writer, maintains, that all the de- 
moniacs mentioned in the New Testament were subject to 
permanent or temporary mental derangement. ‘‘ It is evi- 
dent” he observes, ‘‘ that the demoniacs spoken of inthe New 
Testament (like those we meet with in al] other writings of 
equal antiquity) were supposed to have demons, that is the 
souls of wicked men, residing in them, and to act entirely 
under their malignant influence; that these demoniacs were 
either madmen of one kind or other, or subject to epileptic 
fits, which are ever attended with loss of sense and a sus- 
pension of the regular exercise of the understanding ; and 
that it was from the symptoms of these disorders that it 
was inferred the patients were possessed by demons. 
When they saw a person acting as if he were ina deep 
melancholy, which the Jews thought John the Baptist was, 
because he denied himself the pleasures of society and the 
usual refreshments of nature; when they observed any 
speaking and behaving irrationally, and strangely bent 
upon doing mischief to themselves and others as madmen 
_ are apt to be, or having no command over themselves, not 
even over the members of their own bodies, like epileptics, 
it was from hence concluded that the patient had a demon. 
If at the same time the patient lost his sight or hearing, 
when there was no visible defect of the organs, the patient 
was said to have a demon that was blind, dumb or deaf.” 

These disorders are now as prevalent as they ever were, 
and constitute, in fact, some of the direst evils to 
which our nature is subject. But a great change has 
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taken place since the age of Christ in the opinion of their 
origin. Now they are regarded as proceeding from natural 
causes. The idea of their being the consequence of demo- 
niacal possession is entirely exploded. Like other evils 
they are believed to originate with, and to be under the 
direction of, the One Great Being, who formed and governs 
the world, and who permits mankind to be afflicted with 
these and similar causes of pain and anguish for the wisest 
purposes. They often yield to natural remedies, and where 
they do not, they only resemble other disorders, which 
take so strong a hold upon the constitution that no skill 
avails to restore the patient to health. Are we justified in 
believing that such was the case at the advent of the 
Messiah? When the Jews speak of Jesus as one possessed 
of a demon and mad; or when Jesus is represented as 
rebuking evil spirits, charging them to come out of the 
sufferer, imposing silence upon them, or permitting them 
to enter a herd of swine, are we to understand their expres- 
sions as embodying the current opinion of the times, with- 
out regard to the truth or falsehood of this opinion? It 
must be admitted that Jesus spake the language, on per- 
forming his miracles, imputed to him by the first three 
Evangelists (for it is a remarkable fact that John takes no 
notice of the cure of demoniacs ;) and here the difficulty 
presses. In using such language did he confirm or intend 
to confirm the opinions under our notice? It is sometimes 
contended that he did, and urged that the demons were 
permitted by God at this time particularly to afflict the 
Jewish people in punishment of their great depravity. On 
the other hand it may be urged that it was not the object 
of our Saviour to correct the philosophy of the times, or to 
teach medical science. Intent upon one great object, he 
departed not from its pursuit in quest of otherand minor 
objects, but left mankind to pursue these for themselves, 
and to make their own discoveries upon them. And he 
may have been unwilling further to excite the prejudices of 
the Jews which were sufficiently strong against him. He 
spake, therefore, in accordance with the opinions of the 
times, without meaning to prove or disprove the arguments 
of those who contended at that time, or who now contend, 
for the reality of demoniacal possession. 

With respect to the Apostles, it does not affect their 
credit in the least to believe that they were mistaken. 
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Because they were inspired to teach the doctrines of 
Christianity why should it be contended that every opinion 
of theirs which appears incidentally on the pages of the 
New Testament, must be received as a divine doctrine. 
Divine inspiration made them masters of the whole circle 
of knowledge—that which has been disseminated and that 
which will be disseminated, or it did not. That it did 
none are so weak as to maintain; and there must, there- 
fore, have been some limit to the knowledge communicated 
from on high. What limits so natural as that which the 
object of their selection formed? They were raised up to 
declare Jesus the Messiah—to teach the circumstances of 
his life, death, and resurrection, and the doctrines founded 
upon them. For this duty they were qualified by divine 
inspiration; butthey were not qualified to teach mankind 
philosophy, because they were not required to perform 
such a duty. 

The following extract from Paley’s admirable work on 
the Evidences of Christianity, forms a proper conclusion 
to these remarks. ‘‘ Concerning the reality of demoniacal 
possession, as this place will not admit the examination or 
even the production of the arguments on either side of 
the question, it will be arrogance in me to deliver any 
judgment: and it is unnecessary: for what I am con- 
cerned to observe is, That they even who think it was a 
general but erroneous opinion of those times, and that the 
writers of the New Testament, in common with other Jewish 
writers of that age, fell into the manner of speaking and of 
thinking upon the subject which then universally prevailed, 
need not be alarmed by the concession, as though they 
had any thing to fear from it for the truth of Christian- 
ity. The doctrine was not what Christ brought into the 
world. It appears in the Christian records incidentally 
and accidentally, as being the subsisting opinion of the age 
and country in which his ministry was exercised. It was 
no part of the object of his revelation to regulate opinions 
concerning the action of spiritual substances upon animal 
bodies—at any rate it is unconnected with testimony. If 
a dumb person was by a word restored to the use of his 
speech, it signifies little to what cause the dumbness was 
ascribed: and the like of every other cure wrought upon 
those who are said to have been possessed. The malady 
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was real, the cure was real, whether the popular explica- 
tion of the cause was well-founded or not. The matter 
of fact, the change, so far as it was the object of sense or 
testimony, was in either case the same. 


CHURCH REFORM. 


Curisrraniry had its origin in the Voluntary Principle. 
Were all the existing endowments of the Church abolished 
at this period, and this principle again established, endow- 
ments would soon be re-created by whatever influence the 
Voluntary System possessed. Individuals would soon be 
found to cherish it with the same ardour that led to all 
those establishments which followed the introduction of the 
Christian religion, differing only in the manner and degree 
which the objects of the voluntary principle designed 
to support. The State would soon find itself in the 
same situation as so large a majority of the people now 
complain of, and the time might arrive when it was disco- 
vered that the voluntary principle of the 19th century, was 
a principle of voluntary slavery; that its advocates, dis- 
satisfied with the trammels of old manufacture, had only 
been employed in preparing others not less galling to the 
wearer; that instead of advocating the liberty of Chris- 
tianity—they had only been opposing one narrow esta- 
blishment, by the vociferous clamour of sects probably, if 
not still more, yet equally narrow. The Liberty of Con- 
science was placed in the back ground by the leading 
advocates of Church Reform of the day—the latitude of 
Doctrine--the selection of Ministers by congregations 
themselves—the distinction between Church and Chapel 
down even to the ringing of bells, had been overlooked in 
their avidity to grasp at matters of comparatively minor 
importance. Jf it should appear hereafter, that by these 
workings, it were intended to undermine the Church of 
England, and in this manner accomplish its destruction, 
the success of such Reformers would be viewed with little 
esteem, and the fabric which they had raised on the ruins, 
could have little respect from an intelligent and a candid 
age. 

* The late proceedings in the case of the Attorney General 
and Shore, furnish a remarkable specimen of conduct, in 
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the character of our modern Church Reformers. | This 
lady may fairly be considered as one of the most gealous 
advocates of the genuine voluntary system. She did not 
undertake the office of judge of the ‘ quick and the dead,’ 
She did not include the Presbyterian, neither did she ex- 
clude the Independent, by name. The leading object of 
provision was ‘“ Christ’s Holy Gospel.” This she plainly 
left to its own operation—its own voluntary system. In 
other provisions of her bounty, such as age, Christian pro- 
fession, &c. for qualification to her alms, she did not dive 
into the human heart for a form of belief—but considered 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and Bowles’s 
Catechism (or parts of it) as enough, if known, to produce 
such fruits of righteousness, as to enable the object of her 
bounty to live in peace, under the roof of ‘ Christ’s Holy 
Gospel.’ 

But the advocates of the voluntary system at this day,’ 
judge differently from Lady Hewley. They should distin- 
guish the voluntary principle of Christianity from that 
voluntary principle which is merely their own. Lady 
Hewley’s endowment was detached, with the utmost care, 
from the dominion and influence of Tests—placed, as well 
as the law would admit it at that day, on the pure ‘ Volun- 
tary Principle.’ With the decision lately pronounced I do 
notinterfere, because that is pronounced to be, or to con- 
tain, this pure voluntary principle. But as it is not the ulti- 
mate decision of the Judicature, that decision may be varied, 
and the pure voluntary principle may be discovered 
through a different medium to that which the Relators have 
at present successfully urged. Should it, however, stand, 
and all the Presbyterian endowments in the land follow its 
fate—the same complaint precisely, will arise as the sects 
of the Relators and others now make in their efforts for 
Church Reform, Lady Hewley’s Foundation will be as 
excluded from Ministers, however poor or however godly, 
as the gates of Oxford or Cambridge, or the Endowments 
of the Church of England, are to those who, nevertheless, 
avow the same doctrines, yet do not subscribe to the bon- 
dage of a Church government not their own. 

The Church of England has as much claim to the title 
of the ‘ Voluntary System’ as such a sect as this. The 
abolition of the Involuntary principle, does not consist in 
destroying payments for its support merely, It is-a ques- 
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tion of large compass, to decide whether a State is not 
bound to sanction some principleof Religion—from whence 
may be avowed upon what basis its laws, its institutions, 
and its policy are founded. Such a question will require 
years of discussion. But whether Christianity is to go 
forth in its own native strength, to be as free as the sun in 
its course, is a question which the aspirants after Church 
Reform leave wholly out of sight. Yet let us hope, that 
the question will in time be put upon its true basis ; that 
all these diminutive efforts, which serve to smother the 
great question of Christian liberty will, in spite of them~ 
selves, elicit the true Voluntary Principle, and it will then 
be known to all Zealots, Creedmakers, Dignitaries, Sects, 
arid Parties that 
“* Whoever seek 

«To lessen God against his purpose, serve 

“To manifest the more His might—Their evil 

‘* He useth, and from thence creates more good.” 


Feb. 15th, 1836. rie 


NOTE ON SCRIPTURE. 


Turre has been considerable controversy whether the 
expression in 1 John v.20, ‘‘ This is the true God, and 
eternal life,’—refers to the immediate or the remote ante- 
cedent. It is well known, Trinitarians contend for the 
former, thereby proving, they say, that Jesus Christ is the 
true God, and eternal life. Unitarians adopt the latter, 
and adduce many passages in support of their opinion. 
It is now a pretty well established rule on all hands, that 
a writer should be his own interpreter, and lately reading 
a Bible printed in the year 1579, this maxim was forcibly 
brought to recollection ; and the passage is copied in the 
hope that it may be beneficial to inquirers. 


And we know thatthe Sonof ut we knowe that the Sonne 


God is come, and hath given us 
an understanding, that we may 
know him that is true, and we are 
in him that is true, even, in his 
Son Jesus Christ. This is the 
true God, and eternal life. 


of Gov is tome, and hath given 
us a minde to knowe him, which 
ts true: & we are in him that ts 
true: that is, in his Sonne Jesus 
Christ; this same is verp Gor 
and eternal Ife, 
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These are the readings of the verse in question, the pas- 
sage showing to which antecedent “ this” refers, is taken 
from the same Apostle:—2 John, 7. 


For many deceivers are en-  Jffor manp derepuers are entered 
tered into the world who confess into the world, which confesse 
not that Jesus Christ is come in not that Yesus Christ fs come 
the flesh :, This is a deceiver and in the fleshe. Me that is such 
an antichrist. one, is a Decepuey and an Anti- 

thrist, 


Trinitarians, therefore, if they are consistent in follaw- 
ing out their rule, claiming the pronoun this to refer to 
the immediate antecedent in John’s first Epistle, will, in 
John’s second Epistle, prove Jesus Christ to be a deceiver 
and an antichrist, which we cannot for a moment suppose 
them desirous of doing. 


PRAYER FOR CHARITY. 


[FROM JEREMY TAYLOR.] 


Full of mercy, full of love, 

Look upon us from above! 

Thou who taught’st the blind man’s night 
To entertain a double light, 

Thine, and the day’s, (and that thine too;) 
The lame away his crutches threw ; 

The parched crust of leprosy 

Return'd unto its infancy ; 

The dumb amazed was to hear 

His own unchain'd tongue strike his ear: 

Thy powerful mercy did e’en chase 

The devil from his usurped place, 

Where thou thyself shouldst dwell, not he. 
Oh! let thy love our pattern be: 

Let thy mercy teach one brother 

To forgive and love another ; 

That, copying thy mercy here, 

Thy goodness may hereafter rear 

Our souls unto thy glory, when 

Our dust shall cease to be with men. 
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DECISION IN THE SUIT AGAINST LADY 
HEWLEY'S TRUSTEES, 


Tunis important suit has at length been advanced another 
stage towards its ultimate termination. The long-delayed 
judgment of Lord Lyndhurst, Mr. Baron Alderson, and 
Mr. Justice Patteson, was delivered on Friday, the 5th of 
February, in the Exchequer Equity Court, Gray’s-Inn Hall. 
The last mentioned judge, however, did not speak, but 
left the’case in the hands of his learned brother Alderson, 
with whose view of the subject he is said to have entirely 
concurred, The decision, as all our readers must by this 
time be aware, has been to confirm the judgment of the 
Vice-Chancellor, that the present Trustees should be re- 
moved. It is not for us here to express any absolute opin- 
ion as to the legal soundness of a judgment which has been 
pronounced by such exalted functionaries of the law; but 
on some arguments and observations with which the judg- 
ment has been accompanied, we trust it will be allowed us 
to animadvert without offence. 

Mr. Baron Alderson, finding the law of the case, we pre- 
sume, to be very dry and tedious, makes himselfan humble 
—very humble—imitator of the Vice-Chancellor, by roam- 
ing a little way into the pleasant regions of theology. He 
does not, indeed, venture to deal out elaborate criticisms 
upon the Greek of the New Testament ;—but he delivers 
judgment upon the incorrectness of our long used and long 
recognized title of Unitarians. ‘‘ The question then arose, 
as to the class of Dissenters, whether to those, who from 
the doctrines they professed to believe were called Ortho- 
dox, or those who in common parlance, but not very cor- 
rectly, were called Unitarians. All, he presumed, without 
exception, believed in the Unity of the Godhead ; but the 
latter class believed in the Unity of the Godhead without a 
distinction of persons in it.” We have so often exposed 
the downright absurdity of this objection, that we are 
weary of recurring to the subject. Mr. Baron Alderson 
acknowledges, that we alone believe ‘in the unity of the 
Godhead without a distinction ot persons.” Thenwe alone 
are properly called Unitarians—for that is the true and 
established sense of the word Unitarian, and had been so 
for some hundreds of years before the cavilling Lawyers 
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and Divines of the present age took up this practice of 
“ filching from us our good name.” The learned judge’s 
repetition of this stale nonsense would not be worth men- 
tioning, if it were not of some consequence an as indication 
that he is subject to all the vulgar, blundering preju- 
dices, which exist against us in the popular mind. 

But we have to notice a still more extraordinary specimen 
of his lordship’s accuracy in theological matters. ‘* From 
the directions Lady Hewley had given with respect to the 
alms houses, he thought that it was clear that those elemen- 
tary points were the doctrines found in the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and Bowles’s Cate- 
chism. Ithad been argued that it was merely meant that 
they should get them by heart, and not that they should 
be believed; but his Learned Brother (Mr. Justice Patteson) 
and himself did not think.so, The question then was, 
what where the doctrines here implied ? They all agreed as 
to the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments. Per-~' 
haps the Apostles’ Creed, although received by Christians, 
might be taken as an instance of the difference of doctrine 
to which he had alluded. It was not, he believed, adopted 
by that class of persons who did not admit.a belief in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ; it might therefore be taken as a 
test as to the intentions ofthe devisor. In the Creed the 
expressions were used, God the Father; secondly, God 
the Son, the Redeemer of all mankind ; and thirdly, God 
the Holy Ghost, who proceeded from Father and Son, &c. 
Thus the belief in the Trinity was clearly acknowledged.” 
This we find to be the report of his Lordship’s remarks 
in the Morning Chronicle, the only daily paper that gave 
them at any length. Now every person knows, if he knows 
any thing at all on the subject, that the Apostles’ Creed 
contains no such expressions. There is not a word in that 
Creed about either ‘‘ God the Son,” or ‘‘ God the Holy 
Ghost,” nor a syllable that is inconsistent with the simplest 
faith in the personal unity of God. The fact is that 
Mr. Baron Alderson has confounded the Apostles’ with 
the Nicene Creed. Yet he himself represents the docu- 
ment which he thus falsely quotes as the main evidence 
on which he decides that Lady Hewley must have 
intended to confine her charity to Trinitarians. Was 
it for this, then, that it was deemed necessary to call 
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in the assistance of the Common Law judges in this im- 
portant suit? Is it thusthat these learned functionaries 
have prepared themselves, after many months delay, to 
give judgment in a case which involves the application 
of thirty thousand pounds, and (that which is far more 
precious,) the interests of religious liberty ? We cannot 
trust ourselves to speak as we feel on this subject. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s judgment, as might have been expect- 
ed from-him, is somewhat more careful and elaborate. Yet 
we cannot but think that, even by him, the real merits of 
the case, the points on which the reasonableness and 
equity of the decision must turn, are kept entirely out of 
view. This it is which we have always felt there is so much 
reason tocomplain of, in the treatment which this case has 
received from the judges before whom it has been tried. 
We should care little for the decision, if we could only see 
the question fairly gone into, and disposed of on some defi- 
nite principles, on somthing like what we conceive to be its 
proper merits. But the case is of a very novel description, 
and the lawyers, as it appears to us, well noé attend to the 
peculiar facts and considerations on which it ought to be 
decided, one way or the other. First comes the Vice- 
Chancellor, whose judgment consists of a long string of 
pedantic observations on the supposed faults of the “ Im- 
proved Version of the New Testament.” What had that 
to do with the question? Then two of the Common Law 
Judges are to be called in, to assist the Lord Chancellor 
with their sage advice. For what reason? What parti- 
cular knowledge of the Common Law was required? Will 
any legal friend undertake to inform us where we are to look 
for a profound exposition of certain mysteries of the Common 
Law, in Mr. Baron Alderson’s recent judgment? There 
is not the least glimmering, that we can perceive, of any 
such kind of knowledge. We have seen that he speaks of 
the Apostles’ Creed, which he mistakes for the Nicene, and 
of the title Unitarian, the meaning of which he does not 
understand; but no where does he follow his own vocation, 
and fulfil the purpose for which he was called in, by ex- 
pounding those peculiar principles of the Common Law 
which are thought to have a bearing on this case. As we 
have said also, we cannot but think that the judgment of 
Lord Lyndhurst is in a great measure open to the same ob- 
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jection. He confines himself almost entirely to this prin- 
cipal point,—that the Presbyterians of that day were chiefly 
Trinitarians, and that therefore Lady Hewley must be 
supposed to have herself entertained Trinitarian doctrines. 
But what has this to do with the question, if—as the defen- 
dants in this suit maintain, and acknowledge this to con- 
stitute the strength of their case,—if Lady Hewley did not 
leave her money for the support of any particular set of 
controverted doctrines, whether her own or other people’s, 
—but for the support of poor widows, and poor ministers 
of the Presbyterian denomination, without regard to their 
profession of any straitened views upon these disputed 
subjects. Be it remembered that there is no pretence that 
Lady Hewley left her money for the support of Unita- 
rianism: neither, in fact, have her trustees ever applied 
the funds to this use, more than to the support of Trinita- 
rianism. We say that she had no regard to any particular 
ism, but to charity and to pure religion in general amongst 
the Presbyterian sect to which she belonged. We say that 
this is the fair inference, not merely from the perfectly un- 
restricted terms of her will, but also from the spirit of the 
Presbyterian body in that age, which was to reject all doc- 
trinal tests and systems, and abide by the Scriptures alone. 
We say that, at all events, she could not have intended to 
benefit the sect of Independents who now seek her monies, 
for she was wholly unconnected with them, and there were 
not above two or three congregations of them existing in 
all the county of York in her times. We say that the 
evidence of all these facts which has been submitted to the 
Court is overwhelming, but it has received no attention ; 
and therefore, whatever may be the equitable decision, the 
case has never yet been judged upon its proper merits. It 
is tlow, we understand, to be carried by appeal to the 
House of Lords. In the mean time, however, the real 
object of those who instituted this suit has already been 
obtained. They care nothing for the funds; they only 
wish to produce a noval effect, by exciting popular pre- 
judice and obloquy egiinst the Unisarians. They have 
succeeded in this with one class of the public; but we re- 
joice to see many proofs that, with another class of the 
public, their conduct las produced the very opposite 
effcet. 
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‘© A Harmony or Synoptical Arrangement of the Gospels: 
Sounded upon the most ancient opinion respecting the 
duration of our Saviour's Ministry, and exhibiting the 
succession of events in close accordance with the order of 
the Two Apostolical Evangelists. With Dissertations, 
Notes, and Tables. By Lant Carpenter, LL.D., 
Minister of the Gospel. Bristol: William Browne, 
29, Clare Street. 1835. 


The friends of Dr. Carpenter, and a large portion of the 
religious public in general, have long been in expectation 
of seeing this work. The immense labour which has evi- 
dently been employed upon it, would alone form a suffi- 
cient apology for the delay that has taken place in the 
publication. It is not consistent either with the limits or 
with the character of our pages, to attempt to give any 
critical analysis or estimate of this new ‘‘ Harmony of the 
Gospels :”—but we do confidently assure our readers they 
will find that both the ‘‘ Harmony” itself, and the several 
‘¢ Dissertations” with which it is accompanied, will afford 
them the most valuable assistance in a studious perusal 
of the deeply interesting records of our Saviour’s ministry. 
None but those, indeed, who know the various conflicting 
views which have been entertained on these subjects, can 
duly appreciate the difficulties which Dr, Carpenter has 
had to overcome, or the degree of success which has 
crowned his endeavours; but all may profit by the result 
of his labours. The work consists of Four Preliminary 
Dissertations, the Harmony, and an Appendix. The first 
Dissertation is ‘On the Duration of our Saviour’s Ministry.” 
Here Dr. Carpenter discusses, in a very clear and elaborate 
manner, the different hypotheses which have been embraced 
on this subject, from the earliest times, and arrives at the 
conclusion, that ‘‘our Lord’s Ministry included two Pass- 
overs only,” that is, one year and part of another. The 
second Dissertation is ‘‘ On the structure of the first three 
Gospels, in relation to the succession of events in our. 
Lord’s Mimistry.” The third Dissertation is “On the 
political and geographical state of Palestine, at the period 
of our Lord’s Ministry.” We feel that we cannot speak 
too highly of this Dissertation. It is the largest of the 
four, and to ordmary readers, perhaps, will be found 
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the most valuable. We know of no such compendious 
and yet complete account of the scenes and circum- 
stances in the midst of which our Saviour lived and taught. 
All the works of modern travellers. in the East, as well as 
more general and scientific works, have been made to yield 
their contributions to this very useful treatise.. This part 
of Dr. Carpenter’s work is also illustrated by two beau- 
tifully executed engravings, the one a map of Palestine, 
the other a plan of Jerusalem and ground plan of the Tem- 
ple. The fourth Dissertation gives an ‘ Outline view of 
the events recorded in the Gospels.” Then comes the 
*‘Harmony” proper; which it is right to observe com- 
prises an entirely new translation of the four Gospels. 

It were useless for us to attempt to make any quota- 
tions that might shew the real merits of this work. We 
shall therefore simply give a passage or two containing 
general reflections, which are interesting for their own sake., 


The following remarks, on the ascension of Christ, occur 
at the close of the fourth Dissertation. 


*“The Apostles continued looking steadfastly towards heaven as 
their Lord ascended ; and if we try to realize the scene, we find 
every thing to fix the attention, and to give a cheering resting- 
place to the imagination. It might have been enough to know, 
from indubitable proofs, that the Son of Man really entered into his 
glory; but it is delightful to the eye of faith to see him, in gentle 
Majesty, ascending there. Angels might have accompanied him 
while mounting towards the throne of Jehovah. Angels will at- 
tend him, when he sitteth on that throne to judge the world in 
Yighteousness : but it suits more the purposes of the glorious scene 
ou the Mount of Olives, that there should be nothing to dazzle the 
imagination, or to divide the attention. The Apostles saw him 
ising from the earth, while praying for them to his God and Fa- 
ther ; ascending with tranquil dignity ; gradually lessening to 
their fixed sight; and, before distance rendered him invisible to 
them, received into a cloud—bright we may reasonably suppose as 
that which overshadowed him on the Mount of Transfiguration— 
like that, too, an emblem to the Jewish disciple, of the shechinah 
which rested on the ark, and which manifested the presence of 
Jehovah, 

“©They saw their Lord no more. They witnessed his tri- 
umphs; they shared his favour; they wrought miracles by his 
power; they loved him with a love which stood the test of re- 
proach and toil and suffering and death; they rejoicedin him | 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory; and they looked for~ 
wards to the time when they should again see him, and be re- 
ceived into his glory ; but on earth they saw him no more. Yet 
they continued gazing ; hoping, perhaps, to catch a last glimpse 
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through the splendid veil which concealed him from their sight. 
To set at rest their anxions curiosity, two heavenly messengers 
stood hy them, and declared to them that the same Jesus, whom 
they had seen taken from them into heaven, shall come again— 
when every eye shall see him—in like manner, visibly, and certain- 
ly, as they had seen him go intoheaven. ‘Then, full of veneration 
and exulting transport, the Apostles prostrated themselves on the 
ground, in reverential homage of their ascended Lord 3 and spee- 
dily returning to Jerusalem with great joy, were continually in the 
Temple, praising and blessing God.” 


Dr. Carpenter thus states the satisfaction which he has 
derived from his own researches :— 


*¢ Since the time when, by the consideration of those phenomena, 
I came to the general conclusions which [ still maintain—and this 
is now thirty years ago—I have earnestly, and I think faithfully, 
reviewed them more than twice that number of times ; I have 
soucht for information on connected subjects wherever it appeared 
likely to be found; I have constructed Tables, and Monotessarons, 
and Outline views, upon the whole, or on particular parts, and 
thus brought the Arrangement to a strict test ; and several years 
ago, [ prepared a regular Harmony agreeably to it, which I have 
repeatedly considered. I can now trace every part of the eventful 
year of our Saviour’s Ministry, as far as we have records of it, 
with the sentiment which arises from the perception of distinctness 
and consistency. And to those who may not feel the same satis- 
faction, and who regard the whole as more the matter of cunjec- 
ture than I can regard it, | would say—-if, nevertheless, this 
Arrangement appear to be attended with fewer difficulties than 
others are, and with more accordance with probability, adopt it, 
with what improvements you discover,—as loosely as you deem the 
nature and degree of the evidence to require, yet steadily ; and 
by degrees you will be able to follow the great events recorded, in 
a regular succession, like the events of ordinary life, and will find 
the reality of all become increasingly the object of vivid conception 
and of faith. 

“* [ have, at different times, been occupied in drawing up nar- 
ratives, sume extending over a life, others involving the guilt or 
innocence of individuals in particular circumstances, and one re= 
specting a most eventful and crowded period of 9 few days; and 
this, in the latter case especially, from a variety of conflicting do- 
cuments and other sources of evidence; and I eannot but believe 

_that the habits of judging on such subjects, to which I have thus 
and otherwise been trained, have been, in this case, of peculiar 
aid for the attaining of an accordance with reality. In the lead- 
ing, and indeed in all essential points, I have a strong conviction 
that I have attained that accordance. [| humbly hope that this 
volume will aid others in the contemplation and lead some to the 
dutiful study of the works and character of him, whom to know,’ 
as we may know, is to love and to revere: and I commend it to 
the blessing of Him, under a sense of responsibility to whom I 
have pursued this, the most interesting labour in which I was ever 
engaged, aud in which I have already had an ample reward.” 
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“ The First Report of the London Domestic Mission Society ; 
with the Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting, 
held in Jewin Street Chapel, January \3th, 1836, the 
Rules of the Society,and a List of Officers and Members. 
1836.” 

We have perused this report with much interest and satis- 
faction, and would earnestly recommend the “ Domestic 
Mission Society” to the patronage of our benevolent 
readers. It is evidently effecting much good, in a quiet 
way, amongst the wretched multitudes of the Metropolis. 
The Committee observe in their Report, that— 


“One proof, among others which might be adduced, that 
great good has been effected by Mr. Philp’s exertions is, 
that the building used by him as a chapel and school-room 
has become far too small for the accommodation of his 
people, especially for the children. The Sunday and day- 
school are full to overflowing; numbers being constantly | 
refused admittance, because there is no room. 

‘‘The Committee rejoice in this pressing for instruction, 
convinced that extensive moral and religious reformation 
must begin with the young; but they also rejoice in it as 
an indication of the influence which the Missionary has in 
his district ; that his especial work is proceeding; that his 
visits to the poor are shewing some of their best fruits : 
for if he has succeeded in awakening the attention of the 
parents to the importance of a religious education for their 
children, he has done incalculable good; since religious 
education is the one thing needful to the lasting extension 
of the Saviour’s kingdom.” 


Prospectus of Five Discourses, on the Superior Practical 
Influences of the Gospel as embraced by Unitarians, 
designed to be delivered on the following Sunday Even- 
ings, in George’s Chapel, South Street, Exeter. 

By rue Rev. H. Acton. 

First Discourse, February 21st.—Influence of Unita- 
rian views of the Gospelon the affections of men towards 
God. 1.—Importance of Christian piety, as the founda- 
tion of all true religion. 2.—Character of this piety, as 
delineated in the teaching and examples of Scripture. 
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3.—Superior efficacy of Unitarian doctrines to this end :— 
(1)—unity and simplicity of the Object ofdevotion; (2)— 
unclouded views of the perfect goodness of the Divine attri- 
butes and ways ; (3)—importance of entire spirituality in 
all our conceptions of God as the Object of piety; (4)— 
harmony of the Christian religion with the dictates of reason 
and nature, concerning the feelings to be cherished to- 
wards God. 

Seconp Discourse, February 28th.—JInfluence of Uni- 
tarian views of the Gospel on the affections of men towards 
Christ. 1.—Honour and reverence due to Christ, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures. 2.—Distinction between God and 
Christ, as objects of human affection, clearly recognized 
in the Gospel. 3.—The peculiar excellence and glory of 
our Saviour’s character as contemplated by Unitarians, 
4.—Practical effects of asincere love, veneration, and con- 
fidence towards Christ, on the hearts of his disciples. 

Tuirp Discourse, March 6th.—Influence of Unitarian 
views of the Gospel on the affections of men towards one 
another. 1.—Growing importance of a liberal and social 
religion in the present state of the world. 2.—Love and 
respect to all men enjoined by the Gospel. 3.—Influence 
of comprehensive, as compared with narrow and gloomy 
views, of the actual moral condition and ultimate prospects 
of mankind in general. 4—Evils of bigotry and intolerance, 
and the true principles of unbounded Christian charity. 

Fourtu Discourse, March 13th. Influence of Unita- 
rian views of the Gospel on the cultivation of personal 
holiness and goodness of life. 1.—Moral improvement of its 
believers the great design of the Gospel. 2.—Comparative 
influence of popular and Unitarian views of the inborn ca- 
pacities of human nature. 3.—Self abasement and com- 
punction on account of sin. 4.—Relative necessity and 
importance of good works, as represented by different sys- 
tems of faith. 5,—Gospel encouragements, and hopes of 
divine aid, in fulfilling the commandments of God. 

Fieri Discourse, March 20th.—Influence of Unitarian 
views of the Gospel in fortifying the soul to endure the 
afflictions of life and the approach of death. 1.—Cheering 
views of the paternal character and providence of God. 
2.—Influence of the example of Christ, as ‘‘ a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief.” 2.—The sure and certain 
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hope of a resurrection to eternal life. Conctuston. 1.— 
Present position and duties of the professors of the Unit@- 
rian faith. 2.—Expediency of ceasing from mere textual 
controversy, and of making a bolder appeal to the unper- 
verted moral and religious sympathies of the human heart- 
3.—Subjects of minor importance to be postponed to the 
advancement of great practical principles. 4.—Solemn 
obligation of all who entertain sober and rational views 
of the Gospel, to unite their efforts in opposition to a spirit 
of illiberal fanaticism on the one hand, and a spirit of 
religious indifference on the other. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue Session of Parliament has commenced under more 
favourable auspices for the cause of liberal reform, than, 
might have been anticipated. The king’s ministers ap- 
pear to be more firmly fixed in the seat of power than many 
persons feared they would be. There is an air of calm- 
ness and self-possession in all their conduct, and a degree 
of preparation in their measures, which seems to prove that 
they already feel themselves more at ease than they were 
at any time during the last session. Lord John Rassell 
has brought into the House of Commons two Bills espe~ 
cially adapted to meet the grievances and claims of the 
Dissenters. The first provides for a general system of 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages, unconnected 
with churches, clergy, or ecclesiastical courts. There is 
to be a General Registry Office, and a General Registrar 
in London, to be under the superintendance of the Poor 
Law Commissioners. The machinery created by the new 
Poor Law Bill is likewise to be made use of in the country 
for purposes of registration. The Guardians of Unions, or 
the Overseers where there are no Unions formed, are to 
appoint deputy and superintendant registrars for their res- 
pective districts. To these local registrars all householders, 
or nearest of kin, &c., are to be bound to give informa- 
tion concerning births and deaths; and the registrar is to 
- give in a quarterly return to his superintendant by whom 
also periodical returns are to be made to the central office 
in London. The expenses are to be chiefly defrayed from 
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the Poor’s Rates. The new Bill relating to marriages 
differs from all former proposals, in allowing Dissenters to 
contract marriages in their own places of worship. The 
publication of banns is to be entirely abolished, and a 
licence to be made procurable at a trifling charge. On 
the application of a certain number of householders any 
place of worship shall be licensed as a place in which 
marriages may be solemnised by the officiating minister ; 
but here it will be necessary that the registrar should be 
present at the marriage, which will not be required in 
churches. In case any parties should refuse, however, to 
observe any religious ceremony, they may contract marriage 
by a settled form before a civil functionary. These Bills 
appear at present to be approved by all parties, and will in 
all probability pass into Laws, with some modificatioms. 


OBITUARY. 


Wearman Grrrorp, Esq. 

This much respected gentleman died at his house, Parker’s Well, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Exeter, on Monday, the 15th of 
February, in the 63rd year of his age. Mr. Gifford’s death will long 
be felt as a severe loss, by all his near relations and personal friends ; 
but this feeling of deprivation will by no means be confined to them ; 
for he was one who extended his benevolent regards and kind offices 
to a very wide circle. He was the eldest member and head of a 
family long known among the leading and most respectable inhabitants 
of Exeter, having been originally engaged in mercantile pursuits. For 
many years past, however, Mr. Gifford, and all the branches of his 
family, have withdrawn from business, to enjoy the ample fortunes 
with which the blessing of Providence had crowned the efforts of their 
own industry. The late Lord Gifford, who died Master of the Rolls, 
was the youngest brother. The subject of this obituary was never 
married, but passed his days of retirement in the society of his 
mother and sister, to whom he was most strongly and ardently at- 
tached, and the latter of whom survives him. Her feelings of sorrow 
for the loss of one with whom she had passed so many years of affec- 
tionate intercourse, will be soothed by her own consciousness of the 
unwearied discharge of all the duties imposed on her by very trying 
circumstances, and by her recollection of the earnestness with which 
her attentions were constantly felt and acknowledged by her departed 
brother, One of the most prominent traits in Mr. Gifford’s character 
was his great kindness of heart, and the warm interest which he: took 
in numerous works of charity. He was of aremarkably active turn 
of mind, and whilst in health, a great portion of his time was spent 
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daily in attending to the concerns of various beneyolent institutions, 
The City Dispensary, the County Hospital, the Savings’ Bank, the 
Lunatic Asylum, and the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, have 
lost in him one of their most liberal and indefatigable supporters, 
His more secret and private acts of charity were also yery considera- 
ble. He was favoured, beyond most men, with respectable and 
faithful domestics, who found in him, living and dying, a substanti- 
ally kin¢ master. In regard to public affairs he always acted a mode. 
rate and unobtrusive part, but leaned decidedly to the liberal interest. 
He continued to the hour of his death a consistent and unshrinking 
member of the religious society of Unitarian Dissenters, to which he 
was attached by strong personal conviction and principle; and in this 
honourable course of conduct he is followed by the remaining mem- 
bers of his family, especially by his now only surviving brother, 
Charles Gifford, Esq., of Exmouth. About two years since, Mr Gif- 
ford was afflicted with a troublesome disorder, which seemed to indi- 
cate a probable breaking up of his constitution, and from the effects 
of which he appears never to have entirely recovered. For several 
months past, his medical attendants had been apprehensive of some 
serious derangement in the functions of the heart, which might bring 
on what is termed water in the chest. These apprehensions have 
proved to be too well founded. His dissolution was at last yery rapid. 
On Sunday, the 14th, he appeared even to be somewhat better, rode 
out in a carriage for several hours, and walked for some time in his 
room after returninghome. Bunt during the night, a great and decisive 
change took place, and he expired about half-past six on the Monday 
evening. His last hours were remarkably tranquil; and as one who 
watehed by his dying pillow expressed himself, ‘‘ he seemed to pass 
in sleep from this world to a better.” His remains were interred in 
the family vault, in the burying ground of George’s Meeting, on the 
following Saturday; and on the morning of Sunday, the 21st, the Rev. 
H. Acton delivered a funeral Sermon on the occasion, when the service 
was attended by many persons of all denominations, who had long 
been acquainted with the character of the deceased. 
Exeter, Feb. 23rd, 1836, 
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SEPARATION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS 
AND DEPUTIES FROM THE GENERAL BODY . 
OF DISSENTERS. 


We have this moment received a copy of the following 
Resolutions of the London Presbyterian Ministers and 
Deputies, declaring their formal separation from the other 
two portions of the ‘‘ General Body,” the Independents 
and the Baptists, with whom they have so long been united 
in the promotion of the common interests of religious 
liberty. These proceedings appear to our own minds 
highly important ; -and believing that most of our readers 
will view them in the same light, we think we shall require 
no apology for’ postponing a paper on a very different 
subject, with which we intended to introduce our present 
number, in order to give insertion here to these resolutions; 
accompanied with a few remarks. We are desirous of 
giving immediate expression to our cordial approbation of 
the ‘steps which have been taken by our intelligent and 
public spirited friends in the Metropolis. For some time 
we have had no doubt that such would be the result, 
sooner or later, of the despicably mean, narrow, and ty- 
rannical conduct, pursued in so many ways, of late years, 
by the orthodox majority; and our only fear was, that the 
separation might be delayed so Jong, on the part of the 
heterodox minority, as to lose much of its proper dignity 
and effect. We therefore rejoice exceedingly at the manly 
and decisive course which has been adopted. Had our 
friends continued much longer a connection in which they 
have lately endured such unmerited insult and wrong, we 
have no hesitation in saying that they would have forfeited 
that character, which we now perceive they are rosolved to 
maintain, and, as we trust, to raise higher than ever in the 
estimation of all right-minded people. It is only necessary, 
that this new movement should be hailed and followed u 
ina corresponding spirit, by the liberal Dissenters through- 
out the kingdom, and it must turn to good incalculable, 
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The jealous sectarians from whose company we are thus 
released, doubtless imagine that this separation must be 
eur ruin, as a body of religious professors. If we suffer 
at to be so, if we do not, with the blessing of God, convert 
this amiable hope of theirs into disappointment, we shall 
deserve all that they think and say of us. Let the sepa- 
rated body act a part worthy of their numbers, of their 
intelligence, of their respectability, worldly and religious, 
but above all, worthy of the enlightened and sacred princi- 
ples which they have espoused. Let them exact the fa- 
vourable regards of the better part of mankind, by proving 
that there may be zeal without bigotry. Let them assume 
at once a more independent, a bolder and more determined 
attitude, as the advocates of real freedom of opinion, in 
Opposition to all unauthorized and unscriptural tests, to all 
impositions upon conscience of every kind, and from every 
quarter. But at the same time that they hold on this 
course consistently, shewing themselves as tender of the’ 
rights of others as of their own, (which is more than their 
late associates have been able to do,) let them no longer 
lay themselves open to the suspicion of cobras their 
own religious views coldly and timidly, as though they 
only half believed in the principles for which, nevertheless, 
they seem not unwilling to suffer reproach for a season. 
We need nothing so much as the revival of a better spirit 
amongst ourselves. We require to be made better ac- 
quainted with our own strength and our own weakness; 
for we are both weak and strong ;-- the difference being, 
as we confidently hope, that our strength is intrinsic and 
growing, whilst our weakness is accidental and temporary. 
We earnestly trust, therefore, that by whatever societies or 
institutions the interests of the Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Dissenters are to be hereafter represented, (and such socie- 
ties there are in existence,) they will receive universal and 
hberal support, Our body has hitherto been shamefully 
deficient in this respect. It may be, that this change in 
eur position will stir us up to amore faithful discharge of 
eur duties. External circumstances, seemingly of the 
most unfavourable aspect, have oftentimes served to 
awaken vew and indomitable energies in bodies of men, 
associated for purposes not to be compared with ours for 
greatness and goodness. Ep. 
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« Resolutions on the Withdrawment of the Ministers 
and Deputies of the Presbyterian Denomination, 
Srom the General Bodies of Ministers and Dep tee 
of the Three Denominations. 


**Aran Aggregate Meeting of Ministers and Depurizs 
of the PresByTeERIAN DenoMINATION in and about Lon- 
don and Westminster, and of the Committee and other 
Members of ‘ the AssocraTION oF ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS 
and others, holding the right of the free and unlimited ex- 
ercise of private judgment in matters of Religion, and of 
full Christian Communion on the great principle of the 
Divine Mission of our-Lord, without any other Doctrinal 
Test whatever,’ held at Dr. Willtahis’ s Library, Red-Cross 
Street, London, on the 5th day of March, 1836, Ricnarp 
Porter, Esq., M.P., in the Chair, the following Resolu- 
tions of roe Bopy or MInisrers OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
DENOMINATION, in‘and about London, were read: 


** At an Extraordinary Meeting of the Body of Pres- 
byterian Ministers, specially convened to take into con-* 
sideration the necessity of this Body withdrawing from 
the two other of the Three Bodies constituting the Gene- 
ral Body of the Ministers of the Three Denominations, 
residing in and about the Cities of London and West- 
minster, held at Dr. Williams’s Library, Red-Cross 
Street, on the 4th of March, 1836, 

The Rev. JOSEPH HUTTON, LL.D., in the Cuam; 


“«* Resolved, That this Body, being one of the three 
Bodies which constitute the General Body of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers of the Three Denominations in and 
about the Cities of London and Westminster, feels itself 
impelled, at the present crisis, to take prompt and decisive 
measures for the assertion of its independence and the pre- 
servation of its rights and privileges. 

“That the Three Bodies of Protestant Dissenting Minis- 
ters formed themselves into an Un ted Body, upwards of a 
century ago, for the maintenance and extension of civil and 
religious liberty, upon the understanding and engagement 
that the Bodies should not call in question or interfere with 
éach other's religious opinions and doctrines, the ouly terms - 
of association, with regard to individual members of the 
respective Bodies, being their standing , accepted and ap- 
proved, in their several denominations. 
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‘That, notwithstanding known differencesof judgment 

in religious matters between the three Bodies, and, in some 
instances, between the members of the,same Body, the 
Catholic principle of the Union was, for a very long period, 
sacredly observed, and the United Body consequently 
proceeded in peace and harmony, and by their cordial 
co-operation rendered eminent services to the cause of 
religious liberty; the Presbyterian Body being certainly 
not behind the two others in zeal and exertion. 
_ That we lament that, within these few years, the 
Catholic principle of Union has been infringed, by allowed 
references, at general meetings and in publie proceedings, 
to. doctrinal differences subsisting between the Bodies, 
and the members of thesame Body, accompained by re- 
flections and insinuations, to the prejudice particularly 
of the Presbyterian Body. 

‘©That we record with pain, that at the last election of 
the Secretary to the General Body, a most valuable and 
universally respected member of this Body, who had, by 
the suffrages of the United Body, filled the secretaryship 
for seven years, with such punctuality, diligence and 
and ability, as procured for him the warm thanks, often 
repeated, of the whole Body, was set aside, on the ground 
openly alleged, and even declared in print, of his religious 
views on points of doctrine, and those of the Body to which 
he belongs, not being consonant to those of the majority of 
the Three Denominations. 

*« That we perceive with feelings of deep regret, the same 
spirit of intolerance and exclusion in the resolution of the 
Antipedo-baptist Body, not toadn it to membership here- 
after any ministers, though hitherto eligible, who shall not 
profess certain articles of religious belief; and in the subse- 
‘quent determination of the General Body, upon the appeal 
of the aggrieved party, to take no measure for the relief of 
ministers who may be thus proscribed for conscience sake, 

** That our serious attention has b-en also, and of neces- 
sity, drawn to various public proceedings of individuals 
and parties of the two other denominations; proceedings 
notoriously assisted by certain leading ministers of one at 
least of those denominations,—openly : applauded by others, 
—and approved, it is apprehended, by the greater part of 
them,—the object or sure tendency of which is to degrade 
the English Presbyterians in public estimation, to deprive 
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them of rights and privileges, until this period never dis- 
puted, and even to revive against them, by means of legal 
technicalities, the penal statutes which the wisdom and 
justice of the legislature had repealed, to the satisfaction 
and joy of all enlightened men in the nation, and so far 
to thrust them out of the pale of civil protection. 

“That, contemplating these proceedings and various 
indications of the disposition of the majority of Members 
of the United Body of Ministers, we cannot entertain a 
doubt that it is the wish and purpose of such majority 
eventually to exclude the Presbyterian Body from the 
Union, or to make its relative position such as no religious 
body, ‘alive to its own dignity, could consent to occupy. 

“‘ That, therefore, we feel it to be an imperative though 
painful duty,—imposed upon us equally by regard to our 
own cuaracter as Protestant Dissenting Ministers, who 
hold it to be one of the inalienable rights of conscience 
that no man shall, without his own consent, be an- 
swerable to another for his hwnest judgment upon the 
sense of the Holy Scriptures, by respect for the memory 
of those that-went before us and laid the foundation of 
our freedom, and by regard to the welfare of those that 
shall come after us,—to withdraw as a Body from an 
Union, the compact of which has been violated, and in 
which we can see no prospect of equal and peaceful co-ope- 
ration, or of real and effective service to the interests of 
religious liberty :—our regret, however, is lessened by the 
pleasing reflection that the original purpose of the Union 
has been, in great part, accomplished by the extension of 
the liberties of Protestant Dissenters, under the sway of the 
August Family now upon the Throne of these Realms,— 
and by the conviction that, for what remains to be desired 
for the complete emancipation of conscience, we are justi- 
fied by recent experience in placing entire confidence in 
His Majesty’s present enlightened and liberal Goy ernment, 
which voluntarily proffers from the Throne concessions to 
religious freedom which our fathers prayed for with faint 
hopes of success. 

*«In declaring, as we now do, the Union ofthe Ministers 
of the Three Denominations dissolved, and in resolving to 
proceed hereafier in our single capacity as the Presbyterian 
Body of Ministers, unless an alteration in the spirit of the 
Bodies with which we were lately associated should make 
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e-union practicable and desirable,—we disavow all angry 

and hostile feelings ;—we tender to the two other denomi- 
ations, with some of whose members we, as individuals, 
are and still hope to be united in the bonds of Christian 
esteem, Our sincere wishes for their usefulness in the cause 
of freedom, truth and virtue ;—we preserve our sincere 
disposition to co-operate individually with the members of 
the other denominations in works of charity, in so far as 
doctrinal distinctions are kept out of sight, and all parties 
meet on terms of equality and amity ;—and, conscious 
that we have done nothing as a Body to provoke this 
unhappy separation, but, on the contrary, have attempted 
every thing in our power to resist and retard it, we are 
willing to abide by the judgment of moderate and candid 
men in the Two other Bodies, of the Protestant Dissenters 
throughout the kingdom, of our Countrymen at large, and 
of Posterity, upon this our deliberate and solemn act.’ ” 

And the following Resolutions, received from a Meeting 
of the Deputies of the Presbyterian Denominaiton, were. 
also read : 

“ Ata Meeting of the Deputies of Congregations of the 
Presbyterian Denomination, (appointed in January last 
to form part of the General Body of Deputies of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters of the Three Denominations in and 
about London,) held the 5th day of March, 1836, 

_ “JAMES GIBSON, Esq., in the Chair, 

‘# Resolved, That the Union of the Body of London 
Ministers, and that also of the Deputies of the Three Deno- 
minations of Protestant Dissenters, were formed more than 
ahundred years ago, and have, till lately, been uniformly 
‘considered to be based and conducted on the footing of 
the perfect independence and equality of each denomina- 
tion,— to have for their object the promotion of the broad 
aud acknowledged principle of non-conformity,—and to 
have no reference whatever to doctrinal opinions, dis- 
tinctions or qualifications. 

“¢ That before and at the time of the formation of these 
voluntary associations, the English Dissenters of the 
Presbyterian Denomination had publicly asserted, and have 
ever since maintained, the principle of perfect freedom of 
Ynvestigation in matters of religion, and of resistance toevery 
species of restraint upon or interference with a complete 
liberty of action upon the results of such investigation. 
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«*« That, in the earliest period of these associations and 
down to the present time, the result of this principle sof 
action among the Presbyterians has been, that many*of 
their Ministers and Laymen have, from time to time, 
adopted ductrinal opinions differing more or less widely 
from the Calvinistic standard. 

‘© ¢ That, notwithstanding such known diversity of 
Opinion, aud the departure of the English Presbyterians in 
many particulars from those forms of church discipline in 
which their name originated,:the identity and succession 
of their ministers and congregations have been, on all oc- 
easions, formally and officially recognized by the other 
constituent parts of the bodies with which they have been 
connected. 

«¢« That this Meeting laments to have witnessed, within 
ashort period, (and particularly since the establishment 
of the civil and social rights of Protestant Dissenters . by 
the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts,).a continued 
and obvious disposition on the part of many members of 
the other denominations to actupon exclusive distinctions, 
—subversive of the equality and independence of such 
portions of the aggregate Dissenting Societies as do not 
coincide with the doctrinal creed of the majority,—hostile 
to the principles on which they have combined their efforts 
and contributions,—aud constantly tending-to the de- 
pression and degradation of the Presbyterian denomination 
in particular. ae, 

“«*« That open challenge has of late been repeatedly 
and publicly made of the title and identity of the ministers 
-and congregations hitherto invariably recognized as'com- 
posing the Presbyterian Denomination; and that ‘legal 
proceedings have been successfully instituted by Dis- 
senters, founded on the denial of such title and identity, 
and seeking to inflict the forfeiture and transfer of the 
endowments now held by Presbyterians, as the penalty for 
the exercise of their conscientious privileges as Christians 
and Protestant Dissenters. 

“«That this adoption of proceedings operating as re- 
straints upon the Christian liberty of congregations of 
another denomination is, in the opinion of this Meeting, 
wholly at variance with the principles which occasioned 
and justified the separation of Nonconformists from an 
established church ;—that such proceedings are mainly 
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founded on inferences drawn from penal laws long since 
repealed, and which it is the duty of every consistent Dis- 
senter to condemn and disregard ;—tlhat the consequences 
of their successful prosecution are personally vexatious 
and oppressive, in the highest degree, to those who have 
for a long course of years, peaceably occupied the foun- 
dations of their ancestors;—and that the injury ts deeply 
aggravated by the attempt thus made to fix upon those 
ancestors exclusive intents, repugnant to their known 
principles of action, and opposed to the honest and consis- 
tent tenor of their lives and characters. 

““«That the establishment of the legal principles thus 
invoked against Dissenters by their brethren, strikes at the 
root of that Protestant liberty for the attainment of which 
their forefathers made their noblest sacrifices to conscience ; 
and tends toconvert every chapel, though founded for free 
and independent worsbip, into a petty establishment; more 
objectionable than one connected with the State,—both in 
principle, because it is the work of men who profess to be 
free,—and in practice, because the State possesses the 
power and means of improvement in its institutions, while, 
on the other hand, the Dissenting Trusts are tobe doomed 
to continue perpetual and invariable. 

“©* That the community of feeling and principle which 
has been formerly assumed to characterize the associations 
of Protestant Dissenters being thus disturbed, the freedom 
for which the Presbyterians have sought protection in such 
associations being attacked by those with whom they 
associated for mutual protection ;—and it being plainly 
necessary that they should direct their energies and re- 
sources towards their own defence, not provided for 
elsewhere ;—this Meeting cannot but consider it useless 
and undesirable that the body to which they belong should 
continue outwardly to maintain a connexion which has 
ceased to have a common or consistent object, and which 
tends rather to strengthen an influence that experience 
shews may not improbably be directed against themselves. 

““« That the Deputies present, therefore, while they 
respect the characters and principles of many of those with 
whom they have so long co-operated, and while they greatly 
lament the necessity for the present proceeding, feel them~ 
selves imperatively called upon,—in conformity with the 
example of their respected Ministers, and with tite preva- 
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lent feeling of their Country Brethren,—to withdraw from 
the Deputies of. the other two denominations, and, in so 
deing, to co-operate in the formation of a new union, 
founded on enlarged and consistent views, and directed to 
the maintenance ‘of the great essential PEmeilce of Pro- 
testantism. 

-“¢ That this determination be forthwith eam niece ee 
to the Chairman of the General Body of Deputies, and to 
the Aggregate Meeting of English Presbyterian Dissenters 
now about to be held.” ” 

*« And it was thereupon Resolved, in and by the Aggre- 
gate Meeting, 

“That this Meeting approves of the separate Resolutions 
of the two bodies of Ministers and Deputies of the Pres- 
byterian Denomination now read, and of the determination 
which those Resolutions convey and explain, 

“ That the existing Associations of Ministers and Depu- 
ties of the Three Denominations being so far dissolved by 
the withdrawments communicated to and approved by this 
Meeting, itis expedient that such Ministers and Deputies 
should concur with the Enerish PrespyTrerian Assocra- 
TION in maturing an effective Union, which shall have for 
its object the protection and promotion of their civil rights 
and interests, and shall be open to all those who are desi- 
rous of concurring in the consistent practical assertion of 


the great princip! les of Nonconformity. 
*“ RICHARD POTTER, Chairman.” 


DR. HAMPDEN & HIS ALLEGED SOCINIANISM. 
To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Sir—The appointment of Dr. Hampden to the Regius 
Professorship, has called forth some angry philippics i in "the 
Tory papers, wherein he is designated as a Socinian,—a 
very convenient name for the use of bigots whenever they 
wish to calunmniate those religious teachers whose writings 
or discourses are distinguished by a liberal tone of feeling, 

and arational mode of explaining the Scriptures. But 
it isnot alittle curionsin the Doctor's case that while the 
Standard, the organ of established orthodoxy, charges him 
with holding anti- Trinitarian sentiments; the Patriot, a 
paper in the hands of a sect of dissenters who maintain 
their rigid orthodoxy by suits in Chancery, as well as by 
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uncharitable attacks on the Unitarians, will have it that he 
is a Trinitarian ; to prove which the following passage 
from the Doctor’s‘** Philosophical evidence of Christianity” 
is quoted in the paper. . 

‘« [f we consider in what manner we arrive atthe Scrip= 
ture truth of a Trinity in Unity of the Godhead, it willserve 
to illustrate these observations. If we accept the contro- 
verted text of the heavenly witnesses (if controverted it may 
justly be called with so strong an evidence against its 
authenticity) we shall find that this doctrine is not dogma- 
tically revealed to us in any express sentence setting it forth 
to our belief in so many formal terms; but results rather 
asa real truth of Revelation from the concurrent evidence 
of a variety of passages in which the Deity is represented 
as performing offices for the good of man, under distinct 
hypostases or persons. A doctrine established ona footing 
of this nature, it is important to observe, rests on the most 
immoveable basis. For a single passage, or even several 
passages, expressly asserting any particular doctrine may 
be cavilled at, and may be explained away; buta truth, to 
the establishment of which the whole of a volume con- 
spires cannot be overthrown without the destruction of the 
sense of the whole volume itself. Its existence as arevealed 
truth, is then inseparable frem the existence of the book 
which professes to be a record of divine truth.” 

Now, although a greater jumble of words and confusion 
of ideas than the above I never remember to have seen, 
especially as contained in a work professing to be a philo- 
sophical treatise on Christianity; yet 1 cannot conceive, 
unless it was to serve a party purpose, how the Editor of 
the paperin question, belonging as he does to a class of 
religionists of well-known Unitarian antipathies, should 
feel himself warranted, therefrom, to voueh for the Dr.’s 
orthodoxy! Had sucha passage as the above been cited 
in a courtof Chancery from the publication of some Pres- 
byterian writer, in the Hewley charity case, there would’ 
have been no lack of chicanery on the part of the Trinita- 
rian suitors, to show its heretical import, and to prove the 
author to be a disbeliever in ‘‘Christ’s holy gospel.” 

But my object in writing is not so much to notice the 
clashing of Editorial opinions on the Dr.’s orthodoxy, as to 
offer a few observations on the passage itself, However 
obscure might be the Dr.’s expressions In this passage, one 
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thing I think is quite clear fiom them, namely that this 
creed is not that ascribed to Athanasius. It appears to me 
that the mode the Dr. has adopted to convey his ideas of 
the Trinitarian doctrine is nothing less than verbal guise, 
under which to conceal his repugnance to the established 
notion; and but for the fetters and trammels by which @ 
subscription to certain articles of faith have enthralled him 
—did not his church enfore the professed belief of certain 
dogmas—I have no doubt the Dr. would openly avow 
himselfa Unitarian. This will, perhaps, be construed as a 
charge of dishonest conduct on the part of the Dr. ; butif 
he really does not believe in the Trinitarian doctrine as 
taught by the articles of his church, I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it an act of dishonesty in rewaining within 
its pale, and filling its postsof honour. At any rate bam 
fully justified im asserting from his own language, that the 
doctrine as commonly held by the self-styled orthodox, ia 
not very palatable to the Dr.; and hisown notion of the 
Deity showing himself under three hypostases or persons, 
is an ingenious contrivance to guard against the suspicion 
of heresy. How deeply to be regretted it is, that men well 
disposed for candid enquiry after truth, should be beguiled 
with the blandishments of a state religion, as to fear the 
open announcement of their real sentiments ! 

If, however, [ should be mistaken, in my judgment of tle 
Dr.s real creed, through the ambiguity of his own language, 
and he is still a believer in the doctrine of the Trinity ac- 
cording to the popular faith, then, giving the orthodox all 
the benefit of his peculiar mode of proving it, let us sce 
what it amounts to. He tells us “it is not dogmatically 
revealed to us in any express sentence setting it forth in 
so many formal terms.” After such an assertion as this 
let us hear no more of the wilful blindness of Unitarians, 
jn not seeing what is here acknowledged to be out of sight. 
Let it not be hereafter charged to them that in disproving 
the Trinitarian doctrine, they wrest and pervert the Serip- 
tures, since it is thus admitted there is no text which asserts 
it. Surely, after the champions of this doctrine have 
made the press teem, and their pulpits ring with asser- 
tions that it jis to be found expressly declared in almost 
every part of the bible; that text after text by hundreds, 
may be adduced to prove that it is clearly made known 
in the language of inspiration; it does appear rather 
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anomalous that one of its advocates should be vin- 
dicated from the charge of Soctnianism by citing from his 
writings statements the very opposite! But if this doe- 
trine is not declared in any express sentence, how great 
must be the presumption of creed-makers who have done 
for us what Revelation has omitted to do !—who have not 
only ‘set it forth to our belief in so many formal terms,” 
but in one brief sentence blended both the doctrine, and 
the anathama for rejecting it. If the Bible does not fur- 
nish the formula of the doctrine in any single text, what 
tight has fallible man to embody it in terms not sanctioned 
by it? and then tell us they are no Christians who dis- 
believe it ? 

But what is to be understood by the statement that this 
doctrine, though not expressly declared, resudts from the 
concurrent evidence of a variety of passages? To concur 
is to agree, or to assimilate in the object or things to be com- 
pared or brought together, The mere collection of different 
things into an aggregate, does not alter their nature or their 
qualities. What they are in these respects collectively, 
they must be separately. Aheapof wheat, to usea simile, 
formed of a collection of single corns, makes no alteration 
im their properties, nor are they the more to be considered 
wheat on that account. There can be no result as toa 
sinyle doctrine from a whole mass or collection of texts of 
Scripture, which can not be obtained from them separately 
for the result must be judged of fiom their affirmations. 
To concur they must each affirm the same thing. To pro- 
nounce an agreement between various wiinesses testifying 
to acertain fact or transaction, each witness must be 
understood to express something directly affirmative, and 
definite, concerning it, or no result but confusion and 
indecision can follow. Their testimony cannot be accor- 
dant, unless, when compared together, they separately 
assert the thing to be proved, in equivalent or identical 
words; and unless they do this in language which conveys 
some positive and distinct proposition or affirmation rele- 
vant to the question, how can a comparsion be made as 
to their concurrence of testimony? The objeet of such 
uniform and concurrent affirmation is not to obtain a 
result consisting ina direct declaration of the faet, or by 
which to ascertain the specific subject of the testimony; — 
for this would be the amount of each, independently of their 
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joint concurrence. The advantage to be gained by the 
agreement of each witness would be so many times a repe- 
tition of the same statements by as many different persons, 
and consequently so much the more weight, in fayour of 
their truth as the number exceeds one solitary witness. 
Ifthe Trinitarian polemic could adduce a number of pas- 
sages of Scripture, each separately affirming the doctrine 
in so many terms, his advantage in argument by their con- 
currence would be the weight of numbers; but in order to 
judge if anumber of separate texts do so concur, we must 
presuppose some specific point of doctrine contained in 
each, and take the language used to be the medium through 
which it is expressed: for if this is not the case they only 
concur in the want of what is to be proved. No matter 
how many passages which do not expressly set forth a doe- 
trine, are brought together; their aggregate can only 
amount to asum of negatives, as to the subject in dispute ; 
and if there are no single texts which set forth the doctrine 
expressly to our belief, how are we to know what description 
or class of texts are to be collected into this concurrent 
focus ? 
Perhaps it will be argued that this imaginary result.o 
concurrent passages is to be viewed as a whole formed of 
so many parts. If so, then by what rules of logiéal in- 
genuity are the parts to be dovetailed or cemented, and 
who is to be certain of the sort of Scriptural fractions fitted 
to compose the integral, since the only criterion is their 
import, particularly if thatis not clearly expressed? The 
parts to make a whole must be of characteristic elements, 
definable in their nature and qualities. The artizan who 
makes a machine must know the nature and properties, of 
his materials, or he cannot work with precision, judgmen!, 
and effect. Unless the language of these supposed texts of 
Scripture in their detached form conveys some definite 
ideas concerning the doctrine they are taken unitedly to 
prove, how can any one conclude that they are the class 
of passages which are to frame the whole for the result? 
To account for the seeming Scriptural deficiency, in the 
want of express passages affirming the doctrine, the Dr, 
has resorted to an odd sort of sophism. ‘A doctrine 
established on a footing of this nature, rests on a most im- 
moveable basis; for a single passage, or even several.de- 
¥ 2 
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tached passages expressly asserting any particular doctrine, 
may beinterpolated—may be cavilled at.” Thisis one of 
the strangest subterfuges in support of an opinion that ever 
Tread of! According to this line of reasoning some of the 
undisputed doctrines of Scripture must be founded ona 
bad ‘‘ footing,” because they are so clear, explicit, and 
obvious in their meaning, as to leave no room for dispute. 
Who, believing the divine authority of the Bible, ever 
calls in question the doctrine of a resurrection and a future 
state of retribution, which in many passages is “‘ set forth 
to our belief in so many formal terms”? But according 
to this learned Dr. the foundation for such a doctrine is 
by so much the less stable!--is open to interpolation 
~ and cavil! And is not the whole Bible itself subject to the 
cavils of those who do not believe it? Must we then con- 
clude that because of such cavilling the foundation of 
Christianity is insecure? But where is the firmness of 
footing for a doctrine which is gathered by inferences, which 
must necessarily be the case when not explicitly set forth 
in express language? Those who oppose the doctrine of 
the Trinity stand upon as good ground on the inferential 
and deductive mode of argument as those who advocate it. 
In fact no basis can be less solid for the latter; for the 
“Unitarian can draw an inference from every part of the 
Scriptures which ascribes to Jesus Christ the feelings, ac- 
tions, and affections common to human nature, that he 
eould not be a Deity. 
The idea that ‘‘ detached passages expressly asserting 
any particular doctrine may be interpolated,” is an assump- 
tion, which, coming from a man of such pretensions to 
erudition as Dr. Hampden, argues but little in favor of his 
sound sense, and candour of enquiry after truth. Weare 
to understand by this, of course, that his resulting method 
of proof, which rests on so firm a basis, cannot be liable 
to such a corruption. In what manner, however, would 
the Dr. proceed to substantiate his hypothesis? Unless it 
holds good in every case it cannot be worth any thing in 
argument; for if one doctrine as well as another be not 
established on tlie same footing, it follows that one must 
be less secure than another. Does the Dr. then place 
all his religious opinions on the same foundation? or are 
some of them of less substantial support than others? Does 
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he regulate his creed by a graduated scale of this sort, and 
hold the different articles of his faith with various degrees of 
conviction, from the highest temperature of confidence down 
to the freezing point of doubt, according as his mind is go- 
verned by the firmness or weakness of footing arising from 
an obscure or luminous text of Scripture? If so, his belief 
must be mostly shaken on some of the most important and 
undisputed points of Scripture. To be consistent he ought 
not to receive any doctrine which is not founded on this 
supposed ‘ immoveable basis;” if he does he practieally 
overthrows his own theory. No doubt the Dr. believes in 
the doctrine of eternal life, as much as he does in that of 
the Trinity ; and yet, according to his mode of argument, 
the foundation of the former, must be much less stable 
than that of the latter, because it is ‘‘ set forth to our belief 
in so many formal terms,” and in various passages of 
Scripture, and therefore may be interpolated. Itis very 
remarkable that in the same paragraph which contains 
this novel method of reasoning, the Dr. admits an instance 
of interpolation, which he wonders any one should doubt, 
expressly against his own case! The fact of the passage 
in | John v. 7, being of this description, directly proves 
that his imaginary ‘‘ immoveable basis,” is no basis at all, ~ 
and that instead of his ‘‘ concurrent” method giving him 
sure footing in this respect, it absolutely furnishes an 
example, by his own shewing, from which he might draw 
an opposite conclusion. Since, then, we have the fact so 
clearly on the wrong side for the Dr.’s argument, it now 
remains briefly to be considered how this fact is to be ac 
counted for, notwithstanding the supposed security against 
its occurrence. That it 7s an interpolation the Dr. allows 
ought not to be disputed; but as it is the only passage in 
the Bible which in express terms approximates to any 
thing like the ordinary mode of stating the doctrine of the 
Trinity, it follows that none but a Trinitarian transcriber 
could have any motive for inserting it with the genuine 
text; and the only supposable reason for such an act is, 
the total deficiency of passages expressly asserting that 
doctrine: consequently the fancied solid ground, on which 
the Dr. had built his ‘* baseless fabric,” turns out to be 
sinking mire. 

Chard. R. M. 
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AN EARLY WARM DAY. 


A few such days, and the warm Spring would come 

Before its hour—a bright untimely birth; 

The primrose would return and claim its home, 

Ere the last snowdrops left it; and the earth, 

With spend-thrift prodigality, shed forth 
The daffodil and violet ere their time :-— 

But no! this world of our’s were little worth, 
Could such slight changes break the laws sublime, 
Which fix their periods to the merry Prime, 

The passionate Summer, and the pensive Fall. 
Hath not the thought itself a shade of crime, 

That aught should come without the Great One's 

call ? 
Hrs carrier Dove, the Spirit of the Spring, 
Flies not without His missives on her wing. 


THE FIRST CROCUS. 

Gay Primrose of the Garden,—whio art to 

Nature reclaim’d what that fair laneside flower 
Is to her wild haunts,—how thy flamy hue | 

Recalls the place, the time, almost the hour, 

When first thy beauty came with all its dower 
Of love and wonder o’er me—when [ first 

Felt without knowing it, another Power 
Link’d with my being, to be fondly nurs’d 
From youth to age!. Vain were the wish to burst 

The gentle chain—Thank heaven 1 feel it here, 
Worn but infrangible!—Let mystics, curs’d 

With the stur-mania search the distant sphere :— 
4 am of Earth, and cast mine horoscope 
tn Flowers, not Stars—spell’d, not by Fate, but Hope. 


Crediton. 
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ON THE PROPOSAL FOR A MODIFIED REVIVAL 
OF PRESBYTERIANISM, 


_ Having long entertained an opinion, to which time and 
reflection give increasing strength, that a partial and mo- 
dified revival of the presbyterian system of church govern= 
ment would be of great practical advantage to many of 
our Christian societies, now only nominally presbyterian, 
if they ever were really so, I shall briefly solicit the atten- 
tion of the readers of the Gospel Advocate to this subject. 
To most of them the present proposal will present nothing 
of novelty in its leading idea, because a partial revival of 
presbyterian discipline has already been advocated by the 
much abler pen of Mr. James Yates, whose papers on this 
point have been extensively circulated. It isin the spirit of 
following up what I deem his laudable and useful attempt, 
especially with respect to the churches of this neighbore 
hood, that I submit the following remarks. 

On another occasion, if permitted, I may attempt to go 
more into argument, but at present, I shall confine myself 
to submitting a sketch only of the system which lam led 
to think it desirable for our societies to adopt. P 

The basis of it is the revival of the primitive, but now, in 
these parts, extinct order of Christian elders or presbyters. 
Those who wish to acquaint themselves with the constitu- 
tion of the apostolic churches will obtain ample satisfaction 
from consulting Paul’s first Epistle to Timothy, and that 
to Titus, where the whole matter is handled at large. 
They will see that the apostles ordained in these churches 
two orders of official persons; viz: the elders, or overseers, 
in Greek called presbuterot. and: episcopoi (whence our 
terms presbyters and bishops which perfectly designate the 
same persons :) and the ministers, called in greek diakonot, 
(deacons.) The limits of the offices of these two sorts of 
functionaries are not very precisely defined. They were 
not indeed very dissimilar, inasmuch as both are evidently 
entrusted with the religious instruction and exhortation of 
the people, and the conduct, more or less, of public reli« 
gious worship: the clef distinction of the elders appears 
to have been that they were more especially entrusted: 
with the government and discipline of the societies, and 
general control and regulation of their proceedings. 

2¥F2 
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I think I should be unwise, if I contended for attempting 
any exact parallelism between the churches of the apos- 
tolic age and those of ourown day. The cessation of 
spiritual or supernatural gifts, is, without adverting to any 
other circumstance, a sufficient ground for abandoning 
such an idea. The apostolic institutions must undoubtedly 
claim our respectful consideration, and it must be interest- 
ing to an enlightened mind to see preserved in these latter 
days usages of such authority and such antiquity. Still 
I must admit, that the main consideration by which the 
propriety of at present maintaining or reviving any of these 
usages, must be that of its utility, under all the existing 
circumstances of our churches. 

It is, then, in this point of view, and not as matters of 
apostolic authority, or primitive antiquity, that the fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered. 

It is proposed, then, to revive in our societies the office 
of the Christian elder : yet so modified as that the function 
of public instruction should be considered as for the most 
part separated from it, and attached to that of the minister, 
In apostolic times the office of a preacher in its present 
form did not exist, as the composition and delivery of 
regular sermons, which now forms its most arduous part, 
was then unknown. The state of modern society makes 
it desirable that this task shall, for the most part, be 
undertaken by men devoting themselves to itin a profes- 
sional way, and forsuitable remuneration. To those who 
officiate in this manner, the custom of the Christian world 
has already assigned the title of ministers, nor does there 
appear any good reason for disturbing this arrangement. 
Leaving, then, the ministers in their present position, to 
represent the ancient diakonoi, though with extended func- 
tions and increased dignity, let us proceed to consider in 
what form it may be expedient to revive the office of the 
ancient elder or presbyter. 

I have already stated that the department of public in- 
struction, must in the main, be considered as handed over 
to the minister. Yet it would not seem desirable to carry 
this arrangement so far as to divest the elder of ald duty 
in this line. No doubt, professional study and practice 
will generally give to regular ministers the power of 
addressing congregations with greater ability and effect, 
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than can be reasonably expected from those, who, being 
habitually occupied in secular callings, come before them 
without those advantages. But, not to insist on the ad- 
vantage of variety, nor on that of having in a society 
persons authorized to supply the ordinary minister's place 
during occasional absence or infirmity, it may be sub- 
mitted that there may often be found in religious societies. 
members of experienced piety, wisdom, and _ reflexion, 
whose occasional instructions and exhortations would be 
avaluable acquisition, and therefore that an arrangement 
which would give such persons a due call and authority 
to an occasional exercise of their gifts, would be attended 
with great advantage. There would, I think, besides, be 
much tzdirect advantage in this plan,in that it would tend 
to stimulate and encourage religious cultivation of mind, 
and the acquisition of Christian knowledge, in the church 
at large, matters which are at present too apt to be rezarded 
as merely professional qualifications. I am inclined, 
indeed, to attach very great importance to this consideration 
although I cannot at present enter further upon it. 

It is proposed, then, that the elders shall, by their office, 
be considered as authorized and invited to take part 
occasionally in the pastoral labors of the regular ministers. 
In addition to this, and as their most proper function, 
would be,the government, or oversight, of the church, 
wherein they would act, to use modern terms, as a sort of 
committee of the congregation. Subject to the general 
laws of the society, it would belong to them to regulate 
all that appertains to the decent and effective conduct 
of public worship, to provide for the instruction of the 
young also, where necessary, to notice misconduct and 
maintain discipline, and to be guardians of the public funds 
of the society, so far as such were not invested in legal 
trustees. Where a congregation has no standing body 
properly authorized to attend to these and other important 
particulars, there is too much reason to fear that great 
neglect, and many consequent evils, will creep in. And 
experience has in too many instances, near and far off, fully 
justified such an apprehension. 

The elders, according to the apostolic usage, must be 
chosen by the people, and remain in office during their 
good pleasure. And if we confine our view to perfectly 
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insulated and independent societies, this is all that can be 
done. But the projectors of a revival of presbyterianism 
carry their views a little further. And there seems good 
reason for thinking, that if by the voluntary association of 
neighboring churches, a common or united presbytery can 
be formed, such presbyters might, without infringing at all 
on any useful independence of the particular churches, exer- 
cise an influence which would on the whole be very salutary. 
It might tend to union, and thereby to strength: itmight, by 
oversight and advice, most usefully assist individual congre- 
gations in the choice of their officers, and perhaps in other 
of their affairs : while it would certainly tend to givedignity 
and consistency to the religious profession of the congenial 
churches, which formed the association. This body might 
also register trust deeds and property, and I think, that 
from its annual meetings, or synods, visitors, messengers, 
or apostles of the churches, (in scriptural language, ange- 
lot and apostolot town ekkichsiown) might go forth, to 
visit the associated churches, to ascertain and report their 
state, in order that advice and assistance, if needed, might 
be given them; and it is probable that the churches 
themselves would do well, if they made their own elections 
of their ministers and elders, and sometimes other affairs, 
subject to the confirmation, and approbation of these 
visitors. So would their internal dissentions often obtain a 
much needed umpire, and an ampler range of religious 
wisdom and experience be brought to help their decisions ; 
while neighboring and like minded churehes would no 
longer feel as totally disconnected and estranged, and 
almost as ignorant of each other’s state, as if they were at 
the antipodes. 

The advocates of a revival of Presbyterianism have also 
propounded the essential principle of their proposed system 
in regard to religious doctrine. It is, simply and solely, 
that of the entire disavowal of every sectarian creed what- 
ever, andof adhering to the Scriptures themselves as the 
only recognized standard of Christian truth. And this 
simple principle I think all-sufficient. It, in faet, ex- 
hausts the subject, and there is no more to say. Such 
societies would recognise as scriptural, for their social 
purposes, only that which was clearly and confessedly so, © 
avoiding all dogmatism on obscurer points, and aiming at 
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as catholic and comprehensive a plan as human infirmity 
will permit. 

It might not, perhaps, be unseasonable to suggest that 
there are reasons of a different kind from any above alluded 
to, why congregations holding Presbyterian endowments 
should bethink themselves a little of their constitution and 
principles, at the present juncture. It will be enough 
to quote here the advice of Solomon. ‘‘ The prudent 
man foreseeth the evil, but the simple pass on and are 


punished.” 
T.F.B. 


ARE THERE MEANS OF RECOGNITION IN 
A FUTURE STATE? 


One of the questions most anxiously proposed by the 
converted inhabitants of the Society Islands to the Christ- 
ian missionaries was the following—‘* Whether they should 
in heaven know those with whom they had been acquainted 
on earth.” Itis a question which every one who believes in 
a future state must ask as anxiously. From reflections on 
the future destiny of man, on the state for which he is 
preparing, and the occupations which will speed the flight 
of eternal ages, a question like this naturally springs. He 
who embraces the opinion, who dwells on the certainty, 
that he shall be summoned from the sleep of the tomb to 
become the inhabitant of an immortal country, and to dwell 
beneath the reign of peace and virtue, love and happiness, 
eagerly covets the assurance that the bonis severed on 
earth will be closed again in heaven-—that the friends he 
has loved and honored and reverenced here, will be within 
the reach of his honor, his love, and his reverence, after 
the sum of earthly existence shall have been told—that the 
sweet concord of kindred souls shall continue its music for 
ever. Butthe subject is involved in mystery. Revelation 
refuses to supply that full knowledge respecting it for 
which the human mind anxiously and perpetually craves, 
and leaves it to draw its own conclusions from the 
general descriptions given of the happiness of a future 
state, from the known wisdom and goodness of God, and 
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from its own constitution. To these sources we apply 
for information. As feclingly alive to the subject as the 
simple inhabitant of the South Sea Islands, we reiterate 
the question, and seek an answer. 

Three of the Evangelists describe a very extraordinary 
scene—the transfiguration of our Lord. They describe 
him in‘conversation with two of the most eminent men 
of the Jewish nation, Moses and Elijah, who had long 
passed away from the earth, but were especially deputed to 
declare the councils of the Eternal. The last earthly hours 
of these distinguished prophets of the Most High, were 
not passed as others pass them ; for the death of Moses was 
not ascertained, and Elijah was spared the pang of dying; 
and the choice of them as messengers of Jesus was pecu- 
liarly happy, if it do not bespeak some difference in their 
condition from that of the righteous dead. Were these 
the same Moses and Elijah who once governed and taught 
the Jewish nation, with the consciousness of former 
existence and the remembrance of the part they had acted 
in facilitating the advent of the Messiah, or phantoms 
created for the occasion, and the mere instruments of the 
Almighty’s will? The Evangelists betray not the least 
doubt of their identity, they speak of them with unhesitating 
confidence as the great lawgiver and prophet in their 
own persons, but surrounded with a glory with which 
they were not adorned on earth; and if it were so, they 
must either have left a state of conscious existence, glory 
and happiness, or worn that form for the especial oceasion 
of their appearance, which they would ever wear in the 
bright scenes whither the beneficience of God would call 
them in reward of their fidelity, piety and numerous virtues. 
They were known, (and here the subject centres,) they were 
known to Jesus and his select disciples and thus the won- 
drous scene of the transfiguration gives usa fact on which 
to ground our belief, that the extraordinary changes which 
shall follow the departure of men from the present world 
will not be of such anature as to destroy the means of 
recognition, that amidst them all some resemblance will 
be preserved to declare the presence of friend to friend, 
and to recall the scenes of former life, the friendship and 
affection of former days. This point ascertained with 
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some degree of certainty, we may advance to seek the 
reasons for expecting, that they whom the same lot has 
united by ties of earthly friendship and love, will together 
taste of the blissful repose, the sublime joys of knowledge 
and virtue—the native fruits of the paradise of God. — 

The happiness of mankind is of a social nature, He 
who hides himself from the world and forms no connexion 
with it,in the expectation that he shall escape its morti- 
fications,and lead a calm and pleasing life, is mistaken in 
his calculations, and wretched in the actual experience of 
the lot for which hesighed. Bound by no close connexion 
with his species, the affections which are seated in his bosom 
find not their natural food, and must either be stifled or 
prove a torment to him. If we seek the stream of human 
happiness, we find it flowing abundantly through the vales 
of society, where the charities of life dwell together, and 
its vicissitudes call them into powerful exertion. Does 
not happiness. attend the exercise of the parental, the 
filial, the friendly, the benevolent affections? Notwith- 
standing the occasional sorrow which arises from them, 
and the chord that vibrates to pleasure must sometimes 
vibrate to pain, how few is the number of those who would 
steel their breast against them, and for the sake of exemp- 
tion from the pains of sympathy, courta total indifference 
to its varied pleasures and delights! The hand of the 
Creator has planted the passions and affections in the breast 
of mau, they are designed to give refreshment and vigour 
to life, and were they obliterated how vast would be the 
diminution of human enjoyment! The courtesies of life 
would disappear, the parental duties would sink to a 
level with those of the brute, the growth of every virtue . 
would be checked, and its blossoms withered, and a dark- 
ness and misery come over the world to increase the horror 
and the desolation of the ruin. 

When the world has been traversed by the pilgrim’s 
foot shall these passions and affections complete their 
task? When he seeks another and a fairer country shall 
they cease to exist? What achange must come upon 
him ere he can cease to feel those tender ties which united 
him to kindred and friends on earth! Surely it must be a 
new creation; it cannot be the resurrection of a being who 
loved and felt that he was loved, which rouses from the 
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torpor of the grave its silent inhabitant, and raises him to 
an exalted state, but robs him of the sensibilities of his 
ethereal nature! It would be to exchange the flexibility 
and warmth of vitality for the coldness and rigidity of 
marble. 

In a future state, undoubtedly, some particular deve- 
lopements of affection will not have a place, their office 
will have been performed on earth, but the amount of it 
will not be necessarily diminished ; it will pour a fuller 
current into those channels which remain open to it, and 
seek others equally as fruitful of delights. In aword, we 
cannot conceive of a state in which man shall live divested 
of affections; they exist in God himself, for the apostle 
emphatically declares that God is love; and if they per- 
tain to his infinitely perfect nature, it is not possible that 
maa, even in the most exalted state, to which he can be 
raised, will be deprived of them. The friendly and bene- 
volent affections will find a favorable sphere for exertion 
even where the parental and filial relations are in a manner 
dissolved, and one of the offices of tender-handed charity, 
from the absence of distress and sorrow, is unknown. If 
love is to form the band of union to those whom God shall 
place around his throne, the sensibilities of the heart must 
still remain, be heightened but not changed, and they must 
be more feelingly touched by those fine impulses ofattach- 
ment which, even in this imperfect state, rouse to generous 
exertion, and light up in the soul the glowing ardour of 
felicity. Then the happiness of heaven must be social ; 
heaven will not completely change the nature of man but 
refine it. He will bear with him to that sacred and delight- 
ful spot, all that he has displayed of piety and virtue on 
earth, with the purest of his affections, and they shall find a 
congenial soil and climate, and flourish with unbounded 


luxuriance, and bear perpetual fruits, 
: WwW. 
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RIVER JORDAN AND LAKE OF GENNESARETH. 


We copy the followin recent descriptions of these 
sacred scenes, and of the impressions which they made on 
ahighly susceptible mind, from“ De Lamartiae’s Pilgrim- 
age tothe Holy Land.” Our readers, we are persuaded, 
will have no cause for regret, if this extract should lead 
them to the general perusal of that interesting work, in 
which all the principal scenes and objects of Palestine are » 
vividly represented as they appeared to the eyes of a poet 
and a pious Christian.—Epb. 


“After having crossed, in the space of six hours, this 
yellow, rocky, yet fertile plain, we perceived the land slope 
suddenly before us, and discovered the immense valley of 
Jordan, and the first azure reflections of the beautiful lake 
Gennesareth (or Sea of Galilee, as it was called by the 
ancients, and in the Gospel.) It soon opened entirely | 
before us, surrounded on every side, save the south, with. 
high grey or black mountains. At its southern extremity, 
and immediately beneath our feet, it narrowed, leaving a 
passage for that river of the prophets and the Gospel—the 
Jordan ! 

“The Jordan issnes in a winding form, and enters the 
low and marshy plain of Esdraelon, at about fifty paces 
from thelake, In passing it bubbled a little, thus greeting 
us with its first murmur, under the ruined arches of a 
bridge of Roman architecture. It was there, whither we 
directed our steps down a steep and stony descent, and 
where we wished to salute the waters consecrated by the 
recollections of two religions; in a few minutes we were 
on the banks, and having dismounted, bathed our heads, 
our liands, and feet in the soft waters, which are blue and - 
warm like the waters of the Rhine when they issue from the 
lake of Geneva. «The Jordan at this spot, which is pro- 
bably about the middle of its course, would not be called 
a great river, in a country of larger dimensions; but it is 
much greater than the Eurotas, and all the rivers, whose 
fabulous historical names are imprinted early in our 
memory, and convey with them the idea of greatness, 
rapidity and abundance, which the aspect of the reality 
destroys. The Jordan, even here, is more than a torrent; 
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although, at the end of a dry autumn, it rolls gently in its 
bed, about a hundred feet wide, presenting a sheet of 
water, from two to three feet deep, clear, limpid, and trans- 
parent, (so that pebbles may be counted at the bottom,) 
and of that beautiful colour, which enables water to reflect 
the deep blue firmament of Asia—nay, more blue itself— 
even than the sky, which, in reflecting, it enriches. 

‘« The caravan retired in silence from the village where 
we had slept; and ascended on the western side of the lake, 
at a few paces from its waves, upon a rocky and sandy 
shore, with here and there tufts of rose laurel, and some 
shrubs with slight indented leaves, bearing a flower similar 
to our lilac. On our left a chain of peaked hills, black, 
barren, hollowed in profound ravines, and spotted, at various 
distances, by immense isolated volcanic stones, extended 
the whole length of the western coast; and advancing 
in a sombre and naked promontory to nearly the middle 
of the sea, hid from us the city of Tiberius, at the extre- 
mity of the lake, on the side of Lebanon. Not one of us 
spoke, so intently were our minds occupied by the scene 
before us, and the reflections to which it gave birth. As 
to myself, no spot on earth ever spoke:so forcibly or so 
deliciously to my heart. I have always loved to wander 
over the physical scenes inhabited by men I have known, 
admired, loved, or revered, as well amongst the living as 
the dead. The country which a great man has inhabited 
and preferred, during his passage on the earth, has always 
appeared to me the surest and most speaking relic of him- 
self:—a kind of material manifestation of his genius—a 
mute revelation of a portion of his soul—a living and sen- 
sible commentary on his life, actions, and thoughts. 

** But it was now no longer a great man or a great poet 
merely, whose favoured residence here below I visited. It 
was the Man of men—the Man divine; whose traces I 
had come to adore on the very spot whereon he sojourned— 
on the very waves that had borne him—on the hills on 
which he had sate, on the stones whereon he had reposed 
his head. He had, with his mortal eyes, seen this sea, 
these waves, these hills, these stones; or rather, this sea, 
‘these hills; these stones, had seen him. He had trodden 
a hundred times that path on which I now respectfully 

walked; his feet had raised that same dust which mine 
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now raised. During the three years of his divine mission, 
he went and came, without ceasing, from Nazareth to 
Tiberias, from Tiberias to Jerusalem. He had sailed in the 
barks of the fishermen of the Sea of Galilee. He calmed 
its tempests, he walked on its waves, giving bis hand to 
the apostle of little faith, like me—a celestial hand, of 
which I have greater need than he had, in the tempest of 
opinion, and of thoughts still more terrible! 

“‘ The great and st oe aa scene of the Gospel passed, 
in fact, almost entirely on this lake, the borders of this 
lake, oud the mountains which surround and overlook it. 
Behold Emmaus, where he chose at hazard his disciples, 
amongst the meanest of mankind, to testify that the 
strength of his religion was in the doctrine itself, and not 
in its powerless organs. Behold Tiberius, where he ap- 
peared to St. Peter, and founded in three words the hier- 
archy of his church. Behold Capernaum——behold the 
mountain where he delivered the fine Sermon of the mount 
—behold that on which he manifested the heavenly bea- 
titudes— behold that from which he said, ‘‘ 1 have com- 
passion on the people,” and multiplied the loaves and 
fishes, even as his word creates and multiplies life in the 
soul—behold the gulph of the miraculous tishing—behold 
in fine, the entire Gospel, with its affecting parables and its 
tender and delicious images, which appear to us such as 
they appeared to the hearers of the divine Master wheu he 
pointed out to them, with his finger, the lamb, the fold 
the good shepherd, and the lily of the valley :—to conclude, 
the country that Christ preferred on earth; that which he 
has chosen for the exordium of his mysterious drama; that 
wherein, during his obscure Jife of thirty years, he had 
his parents and his friends according tothe flesh; that 
wherein nature, of which he had the key, appeared to him 
with the greatest charms :—behold these mountains from 
whence he saw, like us, the sun rise and set in revolutions 
which measured so rapidly his mortal days :—here did he 
successively repose, meditate, pray, and cultivate love to 
God and benignity to man.” 
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The future enjoyment of Lady Hewley’s bounty does not 
appear likely, afier all, to be appropriated exactly to the 
satisfaction of the parties who instituted the late Cnancery 
suit. Nosooner are the Unitarians ousted from their pos- 
session: of these funds, than a new class of claimants, 
hitherto almost unheard of, rise up to oppose the Inde- 
pendents, the original relators in the suit. No sooner are 
‘the heretics despoiled, than the orthodox begin to quarrel 
amongst themselves for the prey which has been thus 
wrested from their common enemy. This comes of disturb- 
ing the long and legal possession of property by religious 
bodies, on the ground of any change or peculiarity in their 
doctrinal sentiments ;—and it is only ‘‘ the beginning of 
sorrows.” Our courts of equity will soon have enough to 
do, and will be made the theatre of some very edifying 
scenes, unless these proceedings are stopped in the com- 
mencement, either by the better judgment of lawyers, 
‘coming to their senses, or, if that be necessary, by the 
direct interference of the legislature The case is now 
before a Master in Chancery, (understood to be Lord 
Henley,) for the preparation of a scheme for the future 
management of the charity, and the appointment.of new 
Trustees ;—and here the Independents doubtless imagined 
that they should have it comfortably arranged in their own 
way. But it seems that there are, in the northern coun- 
ties no less than 94 congregations still calling themselves 
Presbyterian, and still holding Trinitarian doctrines. 
These, having been perfectly quiet before, have now come 
before the court by petition, praying to have their superior 
‘claims considered in the new scheme about to be proposed ; 
—not, however, all in one body, but in two separate, and 
in some measure, hostile parties; 43 congregations being 
daughters of the Scotch Presbyterian Kirk, and the other 
51 congregations being the remains of the old English 
Presbyterians, who have continued orthodox. We confess 
that we were not at all aware of the existence of so 
many societies of this latter description ; and it certainly 
is a curious circumstance, that they should have been silent 
all this time, and that the Unitarian Trustees should have 
been assailed by the Independents, a sect with whom Lady 
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Hewley could have had no connection or sympathy what- 
ever. We suspect that the true cause of the silence of 
the orthodox Presbyterians was, that through the justice 
and liberality of the Trustees, they have been enjoying the 
greatest portion of the charity. At all events, admitting 
the late decree to be right, (which we cannot admit,) there 
seems to be no doubt that these Trinitarian Presbyterians 
are the proper persons to succeed to the management of the 
charity. Our readers may be pleased to see the following 
account of their claims by a correspondent in the “ Times.” 


“‘ Who then, aré the nearest existing representatives of 
the opinions which Lady Hewley maintained? It is quite 
clear, on every principle of equity, that as no persons 
should be put into the trust-management of this large 
property whose sentiments are opposed to those of the 
testatrix, the Independents, at all events, who have no 
publicly accredited doctrinal creed; who ordain laymen 
to the ministry, which the orthodox Presbyterians have 
always opposed ; who do not recognize the Westminster 
confession of faith, which is the accredited standard of 
orthodox Presbyterian doctrine ; and who contend for the 
voluntary principle, in opposition to the great principle of 
a church establishment, which has always been warmly. 
espoused by all sound Presbyterians, except the modern: 
s-ceders from the church of Scotland—it is quite clear, we: 
say, that the Independents, at all events, have not the 
shadow of a title to the administration of this large 
Presbyterian endowment. 

“ For ourselves, our conscientious opinion is,.that the 
old orthodox Presbyterian congregations, surviving since: 
Lady Hewley’s day in the northern counties of England, 
are the only parties from among whom the new trustees 
should have been appointed. They are the oldest and by 
far the largest body of Presbyterians in thiscountry. They: 
adhere to the Westminster confession of faith; their clergy 
are regularly educated and Presbyterially ordained ; and,, 
more than this, they are without exception, decided sup- 
porters of the principle of a church establishment, like: 
Lady Hewley and their ancestors; in proof of which we 
need only mention the striking fact, that being excluded! 
since the Act of Uniformity from the privilege of obtaining: 
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ministers educated at the English Universities, they inva- 
riably fill their vacant pulpits by sending to Scotiand for 
clergymen regularly ordained by the established Church 
of that country. Unlike the modern Scotch Seceders in 
England, not one of the clergy of these old orthodox 
Presbyterian congregations is connected with, or under the 
controuk of, any Psesbytery or Synod in Scotland. Their 
Presbyteries are wholly English, both in locality and juris- 
diction, comprising the various Presbyteries of Lancashire, 
of Newcastle, of Northumberland, and North-west of Eng- 
Jand, each containing a number of congregations, amount- 
ing in all to 51. The records of the Presbytery of New- 
castle (and the earliest of them are lost) extend back for 
more than 100 years. The whole of their clergymen are, 
without exception, utterly opposed to the voluntary princi- 
ple—a circumstance which, while obviously identifying 
them with the sentiments of Lady Hewley, sufficiently 
accounts for the anxiety of Mr. Hadfield and the other 
Independent voluntaries to exclude them from the manage- 
ment of her Ladyship’s trust, and to prefer in their stead 
the trusteeship of their voluntary associates, the Scotch 
Seceders. Nor is it a slight recommendation of the party 
whose claim seems to be so strongly supported by every 
principle of equity, that their views, as regards the adminis- 
tration of Lady Hewley’s charity, are understood to be by 
no means exclusive or sectarian. They ask, we believe, 
to propose trustees for the management, as they have a 
right to do; but as for the funds that might be placed 
at their disposal, we have no doubt they are prepared to 
submit names for the new trusteeship, whose high respecta- 
bility and character will be sufficient guarantee that these 
funds shall be dispensed with an economical, just, and 
impartial hand, in terms of Lady Hewley’s will.” 
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** Siz Lectures on the Internal Evidences of Christianity, 
with Notes. By Disney ALExanper, M.D. London: 
Published by R. Hunter, St. Paul’sChurchyard. 1836.” 


These talented Lectures appear to lave excited an un- 
usual degree of attention in the several towns in the North 
of England in which they were delivered. Something, 
perhaps, must be ascribed to the circumstance of aPhysician 
volunteering, as it were, to go beyond the strict limits of 
his professional duty, to promote the moral and spiritual 
weilare‘of his fellowcreatures. But apart from this con- 
sideration, the Lectures display sufficient ability and elo- 
quence to account for the impression which we are inform- 
ed that they made upon the large audiences to whom they 
were addressed. Dr. Alexander is possessed of a thorough- 
ly inquiring and enlightened mind ; he is zealously alive to 
the importance of a well-grounded faith in Christianity ; 
himself knowing and feeling the value of sound religious 
convictions, accompanied with fervent and elevated reli- 
gious sentiments, he has here offered his earnest and effec- 
tual pleading in their behalf. The Lectures are through- 
out composed in avery popular and animated style. Much 
novelty in the argument, perhaps, was not to be expected; 
and occasionally Dr. Alexander, as he acknowledges in 
the preface, is largely indebted to preceding authors; but his 
own method of arrangement, his choice of topics, and his 
illustrations, are generally good and striking. The young, 
in particular, are likely to be pleased and instructed with 
this review of the principal internal evidences of the 
‘Christian religion. 

The following just and spirited language is from the first 
Lecture, on the ‘‘ Duty and importance of Free Inquiry” : 

' « Never, at any former period, were mankind in the situation in 
which they now stand. There is abroad a silent, but progressive, 
march of thought, which no power can arrest ; an ardent and jn- 
vincible spirit of inquiry which it is not difficult to foresee, is 
marshalling the way to great and salutary changes in the political, 
moral, and religious condition of the civilized world. Already are 
the people awaking to a just sense of their‘violated rights and 
trampled liberties. Slavery, of whatever description, whether open 
or disguised, whether at home or abroad, is daily becoming more 
and more abhorrent from the feelings, and odious in the estima- 
tion, of a generous and enlightened public. hose arbitrary dis- 
tinctions,—those artificial bulwarks of the state, or, as Mr. Burke 
was wont to call them, those ‘* Corinthian pillars of polished so- 
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ciety,” —high birth, hereditary rank, opulent. possessions, the pride 
of office, and the pomp of power, no longer command the andis- 
puted homage, or extort the blind admiration of a deluded and 
degraded populace, The age of chivalry is gone; gone, we believe, 
never to return, The passion for war is evidently on the decline. 
The reign of bigotry and intolerance is hastening to its close. The 
mists of consecrated error, the gloomy phantoms of superstition, 
are gradually disappearing before the broad day-light of moral and 
intellectual truth. The press,—that powerful engine, which has 
been for ages almost exclusively prostituted at the shrine of des- 
potism, and devoted to the support and aggrandisement of a proud 
and selfish avistocracy, is now enlisted on the side of justice and 
employed in advocating ‘the claims of suffering humanity. It 
is rousing the intellect of nations, snapping asunder the chains of 
the oppressor, and diffusing through all ranks and gradations of the 
community the light of science and the love of liberty. Sentiments: 
which, but a few years ago, it would have been sedition to mutter, 
and treason to avow, are now openly expresed and fearlessly cireu- 
lated. Political Unions, Mechanics’ Institutes, Phrenological So- 
cieties, Associations formed for the exposure and demolition of 
notorious abuses in both civil and ecclesiastical establishments of 
the country, are every where in active operation. Nor do I deem 
it presumption to cherish the pleasing hope that the day is not far 
distant when the empire of brute force shali give place tu the do- 
minion of reason, and when Christianity, purified from its corrup- 
sions and unencumbered with human creeds, shall be suffered to. 
rest upon its own foundation, shall be tried by its own merits, and, 
by the strength of evidence alone, approve itself to the judzment 
and effectuate the conversion of every candid and unprejudiced 
inquirer, :, 

** And shall we, my brethren, amidst this atmosphere of light, and 
life, and liberty, that surrounds us,—shall we ignobly cling to our 
fetters ;—and ona subject in which our highest and dearest in- 
terests are involved, be content to grovel in darkness, and slumber 
in inactivity ? O let us be up and be doing. Let us exert the 
dormant energies of our nature? Let us trim our lamps,—gid 
up the loins of our minds,—arm for the combat. The enemy is at 
the gates :—shall we be afraid to meet him? Infidelity triumphs ; 
—shall we sleep at our posts ? What have we to fear, what have 
we to lose, in the struggle? If Christianity be of God, it cannot 
be overthrown. On the contrary, the more freely it is investigated, 
the more luminons will its evidences become. If it be not of God, 
it is high time that the public credulity should be disabused, the 
fable detected and exposed, and its abetters and promulgators. 
driven from a station which they have so long occupied, rather for 
their own emolumegt, or to serve the purposes of a party, than for 
the advancement of truth, or to promote the great cause of uni- 
versal philanthropy.” 


Dr. Alexander thus earnestly defends tbe cultivation of 
religious affections :— 


«There are indeed some, who are inclined to doubt the propriety 
of enlisting the affections into the service of religion, They scruple — 
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hot to allege, that every attempt of this kind has an inevitable 
tendency to plunge the individual into’a vortex of fanaticism and 
enthusiasm. ‘That such aresult bas never been the case, I will not 
undertake to affirm, ut this is manifestly, an abuse, a perver- 
sion, not the necessary effect of a legitimate exercise cf the affec- 
tions. And why, give me leave to ask, should we argue.against what 
is intrinsically good, from its liability to abuse? Is it the feelings 
alone, that are in danger of being perverted? — How often is the 
imagination, and even the judzment itself, corrupted and led astray 
in our moral and religious enquiries? But beeause these faculties 
have been, on certain occasions, misdirected, or injuriously exerted, 
should we be justified in repressing their activity ? Let us not 
deceive ourselves, Christianity is not a frigid, heartless code of 
ceremonial forms and external observances ‘* Thou shalt love the 
‘Lord thy God with all thy heart, and soul, and strength, and thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ is an imperative duty of every sincere disci- 
ple of Jesus Christ. And we may rest assured, that if the affectious 
be not, pre-engaged on the side of relizion, they will be pressed into 
the service of impiety. ‘* Myson, give me thy heart,” is the call 
of God to every one of us; and indeed, if this be withheld, it is not 
easy to conceive what other offering we can present that will be 
pleasing in his sight. Ou any other altar than this the hallowed. 
flames of true devotion cannot barn. Without this, the most holy 
ordinances of religion degenerate into idle formalities ; prayer be- 
comes an empty sound, and the voice of thanksgiving emits no 
grateful incense to the skies. We may sometimes be tempted to 
smile at the rapturous expressions or extatic musings of oar bum- 
bler, and perbaps leas instructed, fellow-christians. But let us take 
care that the time do not come, when we may envy them those 
very feelings, which now we affeet to despise, and would give 
~worlds, if we had them to give, to experience but one of those 
transient emotions, which we are now disposed to regard as the 
workings of a heated brain, the effusions of a disordered under- 
standing.” 


‘Slavery. By Wittram E.Cuanninc. Reprinted from 
the Boston (U. S.) Edition. London: Published by 
Rowland {lunter, St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 1836” 


A work on Slavery by any intelligent and honest-hearted 
American, would, in the present state of that country, be 
worthy of particular attention. But a work on this sub- 
ject from the pen of Dr. Channing is doubly interesting, 
because, unless our memory greatly deceives us, Dr. 
Channing has been represented, by some recent English 
travellers in America, as holding opinions by no means 
unfavourable to the system of transatlantic slavery. In 
this elaborate Essay, however, he has completely removed 
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from pur minds all such thoughts concerning him, which 
we confess it would have been most painful to us to enter- 
tain. The subject of slavery is here thoroughly examined, 
and we should say, finally disposed of, by the application 
of those broad and comprehensive Christian principles, 
which Dr, Channing is so justly celebrated for advocating, 
and recommending by all the powers and charms of his 
genius. In point of merit as an intellectual effort, and a 
literary composition, this work appears to us searcely in- 
ferior to any of this extraordinary man’s former produc- 
tions. The reader may judge of the general cast and 


contents of the pamphlet, from the following preliminary 
statement of the topics :— 


“The spirit of Christianity, I have said, is distinguished by Uni- 
versality. It is universal justice. It respects all the rights of all 
beings. It suffers no being, however obscure, to be wronged, with- 
out condemning the wrong doer. Impartial, uncompromising, fearless, 
it screens no favourites, is dazzled by no power, spreads its shield 
over the weakest, summons theanightiest toits bar, and speaks to the 
conscience in tones, under which the mightiest have quailed. It is 
also universal love, comprehending those that are near and those that 
are afar off, the high and the low, the rich and poor, descending to 
the fallen, and especially binding itself to those in whom human nature 
is trampled under foot. Such is the spirit of Christianity; and no- 
thing but the illumination of this spirit can prepare us to pass 
judgment on slavery. 

‘‘These remarks are intended to show the spirit in which slavery 
ought to be approached, and the point of view from which it will be 
regarded in the present discussion. My plan may be briefly 
sketched. 

1. Ishall show that man cannot be justly held and used as 
Property. 

2. I shall show that man has sacred and infallible rights, of which 
slavery is the infraction. 

3. I shall offer some explanations to prevent misapplication of 
these principles. 

4, I shall unfold the evils of slavery. : 

5. Ishall consider the argument which the Scriptures are thought 
to furnish in favor of slavery. . 

6. I shall offer some remarks on the means of removing it. 

7, Lshall offer some remarks 6n abolitionism. ’ 

8. Ishall conclude with a few reflections on the duties belonging 
to the times. r 

In the first two sections I propose to show that slavery is a great 
wrong, but I do not intend to pass sentence on the character of the 
slave-holder. These two subjects are distinct. Men are not always 
to be interpreted by their acts or institutions. _ The same acts in dif- 
ferent circumstances admit and even require very diiferent construc- 
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tions. I offer this remark, that the subject may be approached with- 
out prejudice or personal reference. ‘The single object is to settle 
great principles. ‘heir bearing on individuals will be a subject of 
distinct consideration.’’ 


Dr. Channing, we think, shews himself rightly alive to 
the duties of the truly free and enlightened citizens of 
America, in the present crisis of their national affairs: 


“* The free States, it is to be feared, must pass through a struggle. 
May they sustain it as becomes their freedom! The present excite- 
ment at the South can hardly be expected to pass away without 
attempts to wrest from them unworthy concessions, The tone in 
regard to slavery in that part of our couutry is changed. It is not 
only vehement, but more false than formerly. Once slavery was 
acknowledged as an evil. Now it is proclaimed to be a good. We 
have even been told, not by a handful of enthusiasts in private life, 
but by menin the highest station and of widest influence at the South, 
that slavery is the soil into which political freedom strikes its deep- 
est roots, and that republican institutions are never so secure as when 
the laboring class is reduced to servitude. Certainly, no-assertion of* 
the wildest abolitionist could give such a shock to the slayeholder, 
as this new doctrine is fitted to give to the people of the North, 
Liberty, with a slave for her pedestal, and with a chain in her hand, 
differs so entirely from that lovely vision, that benignant Divinity, to 
which we, like our fathers, have paid homage, that we cannot endure 
that both should be called by the same name. A doctrine, more 
wounding or insulting to the mechanics, farmers, laborers of the 
North, than this strange heresy, cannot weil be conceived. A doc- 
trine more irreverent, more fatal to republican institutions, was neyer 
fabricated in the councils of despotism. It does not, however, pro- 
vokeus. I recall it only to show the spirit in which slavery is upheld, 
and to remind the free States of the calm energy which they will 
need, to keep themselves true to their own principles of liberty. 

‘¢ There is a great dread in this part of the country, that the 
union of the States may be dissolved by the conflict about slavery, 
To avert this evil, every sacrifice should be made but that of honor, 
freedom, and principle. No one prizes the Union more than 
myself, Perhaps I may be allowed to say, that I am attached to 
it by no common love. Most men value the Union as a means ; 

*to me itis an end, Most would preserve it for the prosperity of 
which it is the instrument; I love and would preserve it for its 
ownsake. Some value it as favoring public improvements, facili- 
ties of commercial exchange, &c.; I value these improvements 
and exchanges chiefly as favoring union. I ask of the General 
Government to unite us, to hold us together as brethren in peace ; 
and I care little whether it does any thingelse. Sodear to me is 
union. It is our highest national interest. All the pecuniary 
sacrifices which it can possibly demand should be made for it. 
The politicians in some parts of our country, who are calculating 
its value, and are willing to surrender it, because they may grow 
richer by separation, seem to me bereft of reason,’ 
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BRIDPORT UNITARIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday, February 17th, the friends of this In- 
stitution met, according to their annual custom, ata Social 
Tea party, for the purpcse of reviewing their past year’s 
proceedings, and encotfraging one another, by friendly 
conversation, to a patient continuance in the work of truth 
and charity. After tea, various resolutions were agreed to 
by the meeting, expressive of their earnest interest in the 
cause of Unitarian Christianity. The Meeting was a truly 
delightful one, and will long be remembered, with plea- 
surable feeling, by many who attended it. The last Reso- 
Jution was the following: 


“« That the times we live in are full of hope for the spread and 
ultimate prevalence of Unitarian Christianity ; that whether the 
endowments of our forefathers be continued to us, or taken from 
us, the truths of the Gospel must increase and extend their sway ; 
that with a free press and a reading people, Rational Religion has 
every thing to hope, and nothing to fear, and that we now separate — 
grateful for our religious privileges, desirous of seeing them ex- 
tended to others, and hopefully looking forward to the day, when’ 
all mankind shall be united in the knowledge and love of one God 
even the Father” 


OBITUARY. 


‘On Monday, January 4th, at Kingston Honse, Yeovil, 
Epmunp Batten, Esq; Deputy Lieutenant of the County of Somer- 
set. During a long life, Mr. Batten was uniformly distinguished by 
his upright and honorable conduct, by .a consistency of character, 
which made him respected by all, even by those, who differed from 
him, in their ,religious sentiments. Possessing extensive capacities 
of usefulness, he devoted them to the good of Society. Unostenta- 
tious in his benevolence, he sought for no other reward, than the 
approval of a good conscience. A Unitarian as to his religious 
opinions, and liberal in his politics, he always stood forth as the adyo- 
cate of the great principles of Civil and Religious Liberty. But his 
enlightened zeal was untinged by bigotry, as his candor and liberality, 
towards those who differed from him, were unmarked by indifference. 
As in life he was respected by all who knew him, so in death he ob- 
tained that tribute, which we pay to distinguished worth and excel- 
lence—the regret of all. 


ti TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are in possession of the favours of several Correspondents,— 
W. C.,—** Christianus,’’—and ‘* A consistent Dissenter.” Our new 
Friend, R. M. (Chard,) will oblige us greatly by repeating his favours. 


THE 
GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


No. XXXV. MAY, 1836. Vor. Ill. 


UNSCRIPTURAL CHARACTER OF ALL 
DOCTRINAL SYSTEMS. 


In the course of the recent controversy at Oxford, res- 
pecting the opinions of Dr. Hampden, that persecuted 
man has been vehemently censured for asserting, amongst 
other things, that the New Testament contains no such 
system of doctrines, as the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, the Creeds, and other human formularies of faith 
exhibit. But however obscurely the professor may have 
expressed himself on this subject, (a fault from which he 
is by no means exempt,) or however uncandidly some of 
his enemies may have perverted his meaning, there is much 
substantial and important truth in his assertions. Other 
thinking men have seen and acknowledged this truth. 
The gospel was never promulgated by its original, inspired 
teachers, in the form of a system of doctrines. There is 
nothing of this cast in the general frame-work and aspect 
of the Christian religion, as we find it delivered in the 
holy scriptures. We meet there with no systematic ar- 
rangement or statement of the various truths involved, or 
supposed to be involved, in the free, didactic, incidental 
instructions of Christ,—so as to form a perfect whole which 
may gratify the speculative mind by its apparent complete- 
ness and symmetry. The true religion was never taught 
by Jesus himself, or by his chosen apostles, in the form of 
a theory, but always practically,—its several principles 
being stated, or rather alluded to, separately, and only as 
there arose some immediate practical occasion for delivering 
and enforcing them. In religion, a creed answers to a 
theory, or a formal elementary statement of a system, in 
human sciences. But there is no creed set forth in the 
New Testament. For the correctness of these views, and 
the importance of them, we may produce higher authority, 
in regard both to station and ability, than that of Dr.. 
Hampden ;—as Will be seen in the following extract from 
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the writings of Dr. Whately, the present Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

‘‘ For the sacred writers have not only transmitted only 
ene short prayer, and no complete form for the adminis- 
tration of the Christian ordinances, but have not even left 
us any systematic course of instruction in the Christian 
doctrines, These, they have left to be collected from 
Histories and Epistles, evidently addressed to Christians— 
to persons who had already been regularly instructed (cate- 
chised as the word isin the original) in the principles of the 
faith : thus, leaving, as it should seem, to the Church the 
office of systematically teaching, and to the Scriptures, that 
of proving, the Christian doctrines. 

‘‘And it isa circumstance not a little remarkable, that 
they should all of them have thus abstained from committing 
to writing (what they must have been in the habit of 
employing orally) a Catechism or course of elementary 
iustruction in Christianity, consisting of a regular series of 
unquestionable Canons of doctrine—Articles of faith duly 
explained and developed—in short, a compendium of the 
Christian Religion: which we may be sure (had such ever 
existed) would have been carefully transmitted to posterity. 
This, | say, must appear to every one, on a little reflection, 
something remarkable; but it strikes me as literally mira- 
eulous. I mean, that the procedure appears to me dictated 
by a wisdom more than human; and that the Apostles and 
their immediate followers must have been supernaturally 
withheld from taking a course which wouldnaturally appear 
to them the most expedient. 

‘* God's wisdom doubtless designed to guard us against 
a danger, which 1 think no human wisdom would have 
foreseen—the danger of indolently assenting to, and com- 
mitting to memory, a ‘‘ form of sound words ;” which would 
in a short time have become no more than a form of words ; 
—received with passive reverence, and scrupulously re- 
tained in the mind—leaving no room for doubt—furnishing 
no call for vigilant investigation—affording no stimulus 
to the attention, and making no vivid impression on the 
heart. It is only when the understanding is kept on the 
stretch by a diligent search—the watchful obseryation— 
the careful deduction—which the Christian Seriptures call 
forth, by their oblique, incidental, and irregular mode of 
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conveying the knowledge of Christian doctrines—it is then 
only, that the Feelings, and the Moral portion of our 
nature, are kept so awake as to receive the requisite impres- 
sion: and it is thus accordingly that Divine wisdom has 
provided for our wants, ‘ Curts acuens mortalia corda.’”’ 
Errors of Romanism, pp. 198-202. 


Now we have here, from one of the highest living autho- 
rities of the national Church, an explicit acknowledgement 
that the-Scriptures contain nothing like a Creed, or a sys- 
tem of Articles of faith :—and likewise an acknowledg- 
ment that this circumstance affords a very striking mani- 
festation of Divine wisdom. With this admission, however, 
there are mingled some strangely inconsistent notions, as 
they appear to our minds. It is assumed that, although 
no such creeds, or any trace of them, can be found in the 
Scriptures, yet that they must have ‘been in use amongst 
Christian Instructors, even in the age of inspiration,—an 
assumption for which, we need not tell the reader, there is 
not the smallest particle of evidence produced. It is also 
assumed that some such fixed symbols of faith must now be 
adopted, as the bond of union to all religious communities. 
Herein it is, we conceive, that the error of even such enlight- 
ened Churchmen consists. We entirely assent to their 
statements respecting the character of the scriptures. We 
altogether dissent from their opinions respecting the neces- 
sity of subscription to Creeds and Articles of faith, as the 
basis of a national Church. It even appears to us that 
these opinions are strangely at variance with their own 
admission of the inspired wisdom displayed in the original 
mode of promulgating Christianity. Since it pleased God, 
to cause the Christian religion to be delivered to the world 
originally in this simple form, ought not its professors 
to allow it to continue in this form, so far, at least, as they 
presume to represent it as a religion of divine authority ? 
Can it be lawful for any number of the fallible disciples of 
Christ, merely because they agree with one another in the 
adoption of a certain set of opinions, to take upon them- 
selves so materially to alter the form in which the divine: 
religion of the gospel shall be received, as instead of the 
Scriptures, to substitute their own systematic creeds, con-. 
taining a dogmatical decision on almost every disputable | 
point of belief that can be mooted amongst men? Canit 
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-be right for men to call this system of belief, which they 
have framed by their own fallible judgments, the divine 
doctrine of Jesus Christ, which except aman hold pure and 
undefiled, he can be no Christian, and can have no hope 
‘of everlasting salvation? Is this the way in which Chris- 
tianity ought to be treated, by those who profess to revere 
it as a divine revelation? Is it to be presumed that the 
wisdom of man is indeed so superior to the wisdom of God, 
in respect to the best manner of setting forth the holy prin- 
-ciples of faith contained in the gospel, for the belief and 
observance of mankind? Or can it be shown, how the cir- 
cumstances of the world, how the qualities of human nature, 
have become so entirely altered since the first promulgation 
_.of the gospel, that what seemed to infinite wisdom to be 
-then the best method of inculcating its sacred principles on 
the hearts of men, should now be superseded in a great 
measure, by a totally different method, which the professors 
of the gospel have themselves invented ? Can it be right 
to take such liberties with a religion which is professedly 
regarded as divine,—divine not only in its ultimate moral 
“principles, but divine in respect to the form of its commu- 
nication to the world, because introduced and promulgated 
by the inspired messengers of heaven, whose office it was to 
declare the express testimony of God? It cannot be jus- 
tified, and if wehad not grown familiar with it, by its 
having been so long the practice of the Christian world, we 
should without hesitation pronounce it to be a most daring 
act of presumption. We maintain that this has been and 
still continues to be one of the most fruitful sources of the 
bitterness, discord, and persecution, which have so long 
disgraced the professed followers of Christ. There is no 
hope for the peace of the Church till this vain custom is 
abolished. It is not the prosperity of one Church or the 
decline of another, that will ever bring permanent peace to 
Christendom, as long as this custom remains. There is 
nothing which the distracted followers of Christ more ur- 
gently need to be taught at this day, than to know the 
"distinction between these systems of theology, whether 
exhibited briefly in creeds, or wrought out with all pos- 
' sible minuteness into what are called bodies of divinity,— 
between these and the simple principles of Christian faith as 
delivered by Christ and his apostles in the holy Scriptures. 
The distinction is real, it is unspeakably important. The 
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evil, be it observed, does not consist so much in forming 
these systems, (if any should think them useful,) as in con- 
founding them with the divine instructions of the gospel ; 
which is virtually done, if itis not done avowedly, when 
these systems are openly put in the place of the express tes- 
timony of the inspired teachers, as symbols of Christiaa 
fellowship, and of a sound faith in Jesus the Teacher and 
Saviour of all. 

It is true, as Dr. Hampden has observed, (for which also 
he has been severely censured,) that the moral truths and 
principles of the gospel are always stated, in the New Tes- 
tament, in the form of simple facts, without entering into 
any account of the hidden causes and necessities of such 
things, as the causes may be supposed to exist in the infi- 
nite nature of God, or elsewhere. In other words, the 
principles of Christian faith, as delivered in the Scriptures, 
have nothing whatever of a metaphysical character. They 
simply declare to us that such and such things are which we 
are to believe, if not on the natural testimony of our own 
reason and conscience, yet on the direct testimony of the 
inspired messengers of God, especially on the word of 
Christ, who isthe way, the truth, and the life! On the 
other hand, the formal systems of theology which men have 
framed, are of a decidedly metaphysical character. They 
are founded altogether on certain abtruse notions and re- 
fined distinctions, concerning the nature of God; or con- 
cerning the hidden mysteries of His moral government; or 
concerning the intimate constitution of human nature, before 
and since the fall; or concerning some other things which 
men may reason and speculate about for ever, but which, as 
they lie beyond the limits of our natural knowledge, and 
are nowhere directly explained in the Scriptures, are quese 
tions which must always minister to disputation. They can 
never be determined on any principles common to all be+ 
lievers in revealed religion. 

We may take the most favourable supposition that can 
be chosen for this practice; and yet, we apprehend, it 
must appear to be indefensible. Dr. Hampden himself 
has said, ‘‘ If we except the controverted text of the hea- 
venly witnesses (if controverted it may justly be called 
with so strong an evidence against its authenticity) we 
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shall find that this doctrine is not dogmatically revealed 
to us in any express sentence setting it forth to our belief 
in so many formalterms; but results rather as areal truth 
of Revelation from the concurrent evidence of a variety of 
passages in which the Deity is represented as performing 
offices for the good of man, under distinct hypostases or 
persons.” Now let us suppose that this is a true account 
of the matter, and that the present popular doctrine of the 
Trinity is a just deduction from all which the Scriptures 
teach concerning the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Still, 
even on this supposition there are two things which are 
impossible to be denied. It is impossible to deny that 
this doctrine, in the form in which itis presented in theo- 
logical systems, is a metaphysical perplexity, startling and 
revolting to human reason. It is equally impossible to 
deny that the doctrine is nowhere to be met with, tn the 
same form, in the sacred Scriptures. The Trinitarian thinks 
indeed, that it is involved in the teaching of the Seriptures ; 
—but even he does not pretend that it is any where formally 
stated and expounded in the Scriptures as it is in human 
creeds. Why is this? Surely the serious and humble- 
‘minded believer ought to infer, that its not being so stated 
in the Scriptures is an evidence that the wisdom of God did 
not approve of that mode of presenting the doctrine to the 
minds of men ;—and therefore that he should shrink from 
setting it forth in any such metaphysical and systematic 
form, lest he should entirely alienate the reason of men 
from the Christian faith. 

It may be proper to observe, that we are not arguing in 
support of any vain efforts, (for we know they would bevain,) 
to abolish the use of all systematic statements of theological 
belief. We are not even bound to shew that such systems 
may not be expedient and necessary for certain purposes. 
The mischief does not spring from the bare existence of the 
systems, but from confounding them with the divine prin- 
ciples of our faith as delivered in the Scriptures ;—from each 
party obstinately refusing to distinguish their own system. 
atic creeds from the Christian religion, as that religion was 
revealed from heaven, Let this distinction be consistently 
recognized, and then will freedom, charity, and peace, pre- 
vail, though we should still adhere to our respective systems; 
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We cannot better close this article, than by again 
quoting the high authority, and forcible statements, of Dr. 
Whately : 

** There is one decisive argument, perfectly simple, and 
accessible to every understanding, and especially acceptable 
to a pious mind, against employing any human statement 
of doctrines in place of Scripture, as the standard to be 
habitually appealed to: its not the will of God that this 
should be done. For if it had been his design, that there 
shoald be any such regular System of doctrine for habitual 
reference, and from which there should be, in ordinary 
practice, no appeal, He would surely have enjoined, or at 
least permitted, (and the permission would have been suffi- 
cient to insure the same result,) the framing of such con- 
féssion of Faith or Catechism, by his inspired servants 
themselves; since such a system would fully have answered 
the purpose in question, with the great additional advan- 
tage, that it must have commanded the assent of all who 
acknowledge the Christian Scriptures. 

‘* No Church, therefore is empowered to do that, which 
God for wise reasons evidently designed should not be 
done. He has left to the Church the office of preserving 
the Scriptures, and introducing them to the knowledge of 
her members, as the sole standard of faith—as not merely 
the first step and foundation of proof, like the elementary 
propositions of mathematics, but the only source of proof; 
and He has left her also the office of teaching the Christian 
doctrines from the Scriptures. 

‘« For it is important to remember, that human formu- 
laries, when once the habit is established of making a defi- 
nitive appeal to them for the proof of any disputed point, 
have a tendency not only to rival, but to supersede, 
Scripture. They are usually drawn up ina most compact 
and regular form, such as to facilitate reference; and they 
are purposely and carefully framed, so as to exclude cer- 
tain particular interpretations, which those of a different 
persuasion have introduced. 

‘¢ The convenience thence resulting ought to put us the 
more on our guard against this encroaching character of 
human compositions. More troublesome indeed may be the 
diligent search of the Scriptures, than acompendious appeal 
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to established formularies; but God has appointed that 
this labour shall be the Christian’s lot, and shall bring with 
it amply its own reward. The care, and diligence, and 
patient thought, and watchful observation required in 
drawing for ourselves the Christian-truths from the pure 
spring-head, will be repaid by our having, through divine 
grace, those truths ultimately fixed in the heart as well as 
in the understanding ;—we shall not only ‘* read,” but 
‘*mark, learn, and inwardly digest them,” so that the 
heavenly nourishment will enter into our whole frame, and 
make us not merely sound theologians, but, what is much 
more, sincere Christians and good men, truly ‘* wise unto 
salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” Errors 
of Romanism, pp. 205-212. 

It is truly wonderful, that men who can think and write 
thus should not perceive the unscriptural character of their 
own Church, according to her present constitution. If these 
enlightened views were but carried out to all their legiti- 
mate consequences, we should never witness such scenes 
as have lately been exhibited at Oxford, where a learned 
and blameless man, a scholar and divine of high reputation, 
has been accused and condemned of heresy, solely on ac- 
count of his not ranking the authority of Creeds and 
Articles on a level with that of the Holy Scriptures. Surely 
these proofs of opposition between the private judgment 
and the professional conduct of the national Clergy, indi- 
cate some approaching change. =» 
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It is evident that there is at the present moment among 
the English Dissenting bodies, a movement, such as has 
not occurred for along period past. Accustomed, as we 
have been, to a formal, though hollow peace, not to say 
alliance, between the three leading denominations of pro- 
fessed nonconformists, there is something alarming, but at 
the same time spirit-stirring, inthe note of intestine war 
which has been suddenly heard among them. It seems 
like the signal for drawing up the curtain for a new act of 
the eventful drama of English Nonconformity, At all 
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events, as regards one of the ancient pillars of their three- 
fold state, a crisis has arrived. Imperious circumstances 
are removing it out of its place. It is no longer destined 
to stand as one of the triple supporters of that temple of 
Concord which it has hitherto contributed so largely to 
adorn and strengthen: it must henceforth either stand or 
fall alone. We may anticipate that in a scene soon to be 
disclosed, it will either be beheld broken and prostrate, 
amid the scorn of its rivals, and the sorrow of its few re- 
maining friends; or having planted itself on a new and 
enlarged basis of its own, and crowned with a separate 
and lofty capital, it will appear more steadfast, handsome 
and majestic, than it ever did before. God grant that 
such may be indeed the destiny of the now persecuted, 
and much injured, Presbyterian body. 

It is observable, however, that it is not merely the fate 
of a sect which is at stake in the present struggle. It is 
the cause of religious freedom. It is tbe sacred right of 
private judgment, in opposition to legal and ecclesiastical 
tyranny over conscience, that is brought into question, 
Our brethren, for exercising this right, and honestly avow- 
ing their resulting convictions, have been arraigned before 
the legal tribunals of their country, and by aid of a systens 
of sophistical technicalities, which every honest mind must 
loatte, pleaded before a court in which an adverse leaning 
could hardly be concealed, have been despoiled of the pro- 
perty handed down to them from their forefathers, and 
visited with public censure, as convicted of retaining in their 
hands that which belonged to others. But who have in 
this case acted the odious part of accusers of their Christian 
brethren? Who, without pretence of injury done to them- 
selves, and upon no alleged ground whatever, other than 
such as would equally suit the emissaries of the Inquisition, 
unsoundness of faith, have stepped forward as public 
informers, and dragged their fellow Dissenters, by whose 
side they have so long contended in the sacred cause of 
religious freedom, before those very legal tribunals by 
which all Dissenters have so often been oppressed? Tell 
it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon! 
If the spirit of orthodoxy could be generous, or that of 
Trinitarianism liberal, or that of Calvinism charitable, we 
might have hoped for better things. 
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Whatever may have been the validity of the technical 
grounds on which our legal authorities have decided as 
they have done, the case being brought before them, it is 
certain that the movers of these prosecutions have been 
actuated by views directly opposed to religious liberty. 
They have endeavored, too successfully, to bring a penal 
visitation, that of forfeiture of their chapels and endow- 
ments, on Christian churches, for no other cause than that 
of their members claiming and exercising the right of 
private judgment, and arriving in consequence at certain 
doctrinal sentiments not agreeable to their own. As far, 
therefore, as in them lies, they have endeavored to deny 
the privilege of free opinion to the members of Christian 
societies, and to enthrall them under the same kiad of 
bondage of prescribed human creeds which is the badge 
of Establishments. Thisis the conduct of a leading body 
of English nonconformists, the rest of the religious world 
looking on with complacency. It is therefore manifest, 
that the true principle of religious liberty, abandoned 
by its professed friends, is consistently entertained by 
none but the Presbyterians. Among them alone is free 
enquiry approved, and free opinion allowed. The others. 
hug their chains. 

Presbyteriaus will hardly be disposed to rejoice, how- 
ever sensible they may be of the honor, at finding them- 
selves left, a little band as they are, the sole consistent 
defenders of the sacred and invaluable treasure of Christ- 
ian liberty. That they should be so is a sad sign of the 
times, however creditable it may be to them, But how 
forcibly are they called on to awaken at once to the res- 
ponsibilities of their new situation. Recent circumstances 
will place them before the public, in a manner unknown 
before, as par eminence the avowers and defenders of the 
principle of religious freedom of opinion, the disclaimers 
and rejecters of creeds and all similar impositions: the 
maintainers of the simple and undivided authority of the 
Scriptures as the rule of faith, This, their new position, is 
a noble one: they occupy a ground well worth fighting for, 
and are engaged in a contest which, if they maintain it 
worthily, will cover them with glory. The best spirits and 
divinest minds of the age, those of whom the age is least 
worthy, will more or less avowedly sympathize with them, » 
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and wish them good speed. Even the much abused public, 
disgusted at length with the snarling of bigotry and the 
cant of hypocrisy, will alter its opinion in their favor, and 
do them ample, though tardy justice. All this, if they be 
true to themselves and their cause. 

We will wish for them, that their new circumstances may 
expand still further even their sentiments. It will surely 
become them with especial jealousy to avoid, in spirit and 
in practice, in substance and in form, every taint of secta- 
rianism and dogmatism. In stooping to these, though 
ever so little, they will forsake their citadel, and descend 
from their vantage ground : they will mar their cousistency 
and tarnish their glory. In their new circumstances, we 
could even wish them some new and more appropriate name 
under which to fight : a name that would express nothing 
sectarian, nothing dogmatical, no form of discipline, nor 
any disputed opinion, but only the great principle of 
Christian freedom for which they contend. 

The name of Presbyterian appears on several accounts 
objectionable. Etymologically, as we are not governed 
by Presbytery, it is incorrect and even deceptive. In fact, 
it is one which is claimed by too many parties to be 
sufficiently distinctive of any. In popular use it is, in the 
South of the island, nearly obsolete; and it certainly 
does not seem worthrevival. It is defective in conveying: 
nothing of our principle. On the other hand, the term 
Unitarian, as a desiynation for our churches, is too dog- 
matical, and implies a prescribed faith, therein subverting 
that very principle of freedom of opinion for which we con- 
tend. It is an excellent epithet for the doctrinal scheme 
which it indicates, but no doctrinal scheme can be ad- 
mitted, as prescribed or fundamental, in a Christian Church 
which maintains its religious freedom. No Christian 
church ought therefore to adopt a designation which implies 
one, An individual may on suitable occasions, with great 
propriety, call himself a Unitarian, just as one of opposite 
sentiments may call himself a Trinitarian. And of a 
church, speaking merely of what it is de facto, that is,in the 
actually prevailing sentiments of its members, we may say, 
not amiss, that such a church or congregation is Unitarian. 
But in its formal self-designation, the church should avoid 
a title that would imply that it was Unitarian, not merely 
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in actually prevailing sentiment, but in its fundamental 
laws and constitution, thus banishing freedom of opinion 
from its individual members. 

In this dilemma, what name can be suggested, free from 
sectarianism, free from dogmatism, significant of our great 
principle, otherwise unobjectionable ? ? Perhaps some will 
be proposed in much more influential quarters, or without 
being proposed, will steal into use. Reflecting however, 
not seldom, on the point, one has occurred, which it is 
trusted may, without presumption, be suggested here. 
Our societies might call themselves, 
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HOPE. 
’Tis Hope can raise desponding Sorrow, 
And make it gladly hail the morrow; 
’Tis Hope can cheer the drooping heart, 
Alleviate the rankling smart, 
And wipe from off the mourner’s eye _ 
The starting tear of sympathy: 
Then Hope shall be my guiding light 
Through the drear gloom of Sorrow’s night; 
And every sadden’d feeling quell— 
Yes, though I say farewell, farewell ! 


REMEMBRANCE. 
On, how sweet it is to think 
On hopes and joys that Childhood cherish’d ; 
Sweet, oh sweet it is, to woo 
Their fragrance, though the flowers be perish’d. 
Through life’s wild desert we look back | 
With pleasure on that lovely track; 
And dash the quivering tear away, 
As in our aged breasts the dreams of Boyhood play. 
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[We hope to be excused for quoting the following very 
just remarks on the vices of our present system of liberal 
education from the pages of the ‘‘ London Review.”” Ep J] 


‘« The difficulty, the all but insuperable difficulty, which 
continues to oppose either such reform of our old acade- 
mical institutions, or the establishment of such new ones, 
as shall give us an education capable of forming great 
minds, is, that in order to do so it is necessary to begin by 
eradicating the idea which nearly all the upholders and 
nearly all the impugners of the Universities rootedly en- 
tertain, as to the objects not merely of academical 
education, but of education itself. What is this idea ?— 
That the object of education is, not to qualify the pupil 
for judging what is true or what is right, but to provide 
that he shall think true what we think true, and right 
what we think right—that not the spirit in which the 
person’s opinions are arrived at and held, but the opinions 
themselves, are the main point. This is the deep-seated 
error, the inveterate prejudice, which the real reformer of 
English education has to struggle against. Is it astonish- 
ing that great minds are not produced, in a country where 
the test of a great mind is, agreeing in the opinions of the 
small minds? where every institution for spiritual culture 
which the country has—the church, the universities, and 
almost every dissenting community—are constituted on the 
following as their avowed principle : that the object is, not 
that the individual should go forth determined and qualified 
to seek truth ardently, vigorously, and disinterestedly ; 
not that he be furnished at setting out with the needful aids 
and facilities, the needful materials and instruments for 
that search, and then left to the unshackled use of them; 
not that, by a free communion with the thoughts and deeds 
of the great minds which preceded him, he be inspired at 
once with the courage to dare all which truth and his con- 
science require, and the modesty to weigh well the grounds 
of what others think, before adopting contrary opinions 
of his own: not this—no; but that the triumph of the 
system, the merit, the excellence in the sight of God 
which it possesses, or which it can impart to its pupil, 
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is that his speculations shall terminate in the adoption, 
in words, of a particular set of opinions. That provided 
he adhere to these opinions, it matters little whether he 
receive them from authority, or from examination; and 
worse, that it matters little by what temptations of 
interest or vanity, by what voluntary or involuntary 
sophistication with his intellect, and deadening of his 
noblest feelings, that result is arrived at; that it even 
matters comparatively little whether to his mind the words 
are mere words, or the representatives of realities,—in 
what sense he receives the favoured set of propositions, 
or whether he attaches to them any sense at all. | Were 
ever great minds thus formed? Never! ‘The few great 
minds which this country has produced have been formed 
in spite of nearly every thing which could be done to stifle 
their growth. And all thinkers, much above the common 
order, who have grown up in the Church of England, or in 
any other Church, have been produced in latitudinarian 
epochs, or while the impulse of intellectual emaneipation 
which gave existence to the Church had not quite spent 
itself. The flood of burning metal which issued from the 
furnace flowed on a few paces before it congealed. 

‘“That the English Universities have, throughout, proceed- 
ed upon the principle, that the intellectual association of 
mankind must be founded upon articles, i.e. upon a promise 
of belief in certain opinions; that the scope of all they do 
is to prevail upon their pupils, by fair means or foul, to 
acquiesce in the opinions which are set down for them ; that 
the abuse of the human faculties so forcibly denounced by 
Locke under the name of ‘ principling’ their pupils is their 
sole method, in religion, polities, morality, or philosophy— 
is vicious indeed, but the viz. x equally prevalent without 
and within their palcl. “is no farther disgraceful to them 
than inasmuch ~ @ better doctrine has been taught for a 
century p° “ by. the superior spirits, with whom in point of 
intellicl "ve it was their duty to maintain themselves on a 
lev. But, that when this object was attained they cared 
“oe no other; that if they could make Churchmen, they 
care not to make religious men; that if they could make 
Tories, whether they made patriots was indifferent to them ; 
that if they could prevent heresy, they cared not if the price 
paid were stupidity—this constitutes the peculiar baseness 
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of those bodies. Look at them. While their sectarian 
character, while the exclusion of all who will not sign away 
their freedom of thought, is contended for asif life depended 
uponit, there is not a trace in the system of the Universities 
that any other object whatever is seriously cared for. 
Nearlyall the professorshipshave degenerated into sinecures. 
Few of the professors ever deliver a lecture. One of the 
few great scholars who have issued from either University 
for a century (and ‘he was such before he went thither,) the 
Rev. Connop Thirlwall, has published to the world that in 
his University at least, even religion—even what the Church 
of England terms religion—is not taught; and his dis- 
missal for this piece of honesty, from the tutorship of his 
college, is one among the daily proofs, how much safer it 
is for twenty men to neglect their duty, than for one man 
to impeach them of the neglect. ; 

“‘Are these the places which are to send forth minds capa- 
ble of maintaining a victorious struggle with the debilitating 
influences of the age, and strengthening the weak side of 
Civilization by the support of a higher Cultivation? This, 
however, is what we require from these institutions; or, in 
their default, from others which must take their place. 
And the very first step towards their reform, must be to 
unsectarianize them wholly—not by the paltry measure 
of allowing Dissenters to come and be taught orthodox 
sectarianism, but by putting an end to sectarian teaching 
altogether. The principle itself of dogmatic religion, 
dogmatic morality, dogmatic philosophy, is what requires 
to be roeted out; not any particular manifestation of that 
principle. 

‘«The very corner-stone of an education intended to 
form great minds, must be the recognition of the principle, 
that the object is to call forth the greatest possible quantity 
of intellectual power, and to inspire the intensest love of 
truth ; and this without a-particle of regard to the results 
to which the exercise of that power may lead, even though 
it should conduct the pupil to opinions diametrically op- 
posite to those of his teachers, We say this not because 
we think opinions unimportant, but precisely because of 
of the immense importance which we attach to them; for 
in proportion to the degree of intellectual power and love 
of truth which we succeed in creating, is the certainty 
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that (whatever may happen in any one particular instance) 
in the aggregate of instances true opinions will be the re- 
sult; and intellectual power and practical love of truth 
are alike impossible where the reasoner is shown his con- 
clusions, and informed beforehand that he is expected to 
arrive at them. 

‘‘ We are not so absurd as to propose that the teacher . 
should ‘not inculcate his own opinions, as the true ones, 
and exert his utmost powers to exhibit their truth in the 
strongest light. To abstain from this would be to nourish 
the worst intellectual habit of all, that of not finding, and 
not looking for, certainty in anything. But the teacher 
himself should not be held to any creed; nor should the 
question be whether the opinions he inculcates are the true 
ones, but whether he knows all creeds and, in enforcing 
his own, states the arguments for all conflicting opinions 
fairly. In this spirit it is that all the great subjects are 
taught from the chairs of the German and French Univer- 
sities. The most distinguished teacher is selected, what- 
ever be his particular views, and he consequently teaches 
in the spirit of free enquiry, not of dogmatic imposition. 
Were such the practice here, we believe that the results 
would greatly eclipse France and Germany, because we 
believe that when the restraints on free speculation and 
free teaching were taken off, there would be found in many 
individual minds among us, a vein of solid and accurate 
thought, as much superiorin variety and sterling value toany 
which has yet manifested itself in those countries (except 
in one or two distinguished instances) as the present tone of 
our national mind is in many important points inferior.” 


ARE THERE MEANS OF RECOGNITION IN A 
FUTURE STATE? 
Concluded from page 348. 

To speak of the judgment-day—what are our ideas of the 
judgment as it affects the good, and confirms their hope of 
immortal felicity? There must be the recollection of the 
virtues on which the applause of the judge is bestowed, 
otherwise there will be no consistency either in the trial or 
the award; and if the candidate can look back through 
the retrospect of earthly years, and feel delighted as he 
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traces the instances of kindhess, generosity, and love, 
which have won the approbation of the judge, and, in ac- 
- cordance with the beneficent arrangements of God, evinced 
his qualification for entering upon a state of supreme aad 
perpetual enjoyment, will not the traces of those to whom 
he has been kind and generous and affectionate, live in 
his mind and heighten the pleasures of the moment ? or 
will memory only exert her power to place his virtues in — 
an abstract form before him, whilst the forms of the 
benefited and the loved are lost to her for ever? With 
the consciousness of former deeds there will be a con- 
sciousness of former connexions; and if the images of 
earthly friends and earthly attachments preserve their 
freshness, when the mortal is clothed upon with immor- 
tality, and he must seek for the purest felicities which his 
refined mind and enlarged powers caa know and appreci- 
ate, in the society of others blest like himself, how natural 
will it be for him to seek them with those he has known 
on earth! how grateful to his heart to share with them, as 
he formerly shared without diminishing, his portion of joy ; 
and toimpart an undying interest to the still-beginning 
ages of eternity, by yielding and accepting a thousand 
nameless instances of sympathy and fond regard. 

The goodness of God emboldens us to hope, not only that 
the happiness of heaven shall be strictly social and thus 
suited to our nature, but that the reunion of friends shall 
impart an unspeakable charm to this social happiness. 
Having promised eternal life to the good, he will give it 
such a character of happiness ‘as consists with his previous 
plans in the creation and endowment of man, and can be 
felt and enjoyed in its highest perfection by his rational 
offspring. —The felicity of a future state must fall far short 
of perfect to the solitary. With those who bear with them 
no reminiscences of earthly intercourse to vivify their joy 
when they meet together, it may be of a higher kind; 
but it must be of the highest to those who find with the 
renewal of existence the renovation of former attachments, 
can again take sweet counsel together, and heighten the 
grace of their virtues by renewed emulation and love. 
It is far from irrational therefore to hope that earthly 
friends may find their lot again cast together when they 
shall have done with earth and fled from its gay or gloomy 

ees 
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scenes: such a privilege may be anticipated from the 
divine goodness, since that goodness will not withhold any 
portion of enjoyment which it can consistently bestow 
upon the inhabitants of the celestial world. 

In this form indeed the hope of immortality is natural 
to man. Why is the idea that deceased friends are per- 
mitted to watch over the living so prevalent, but because it 
finds some feeling in the heart that corresponds with it— 
because it is in harmony with our most delightfal anticipa- 
tions? Here nature unequivocally speaks. | Wherever 
such an idea prevails it is blended with the anticipations of 
futurity, it is the commencement of them, and hence they 
stretch forward to the period when, the pious office dis- 
charged, those who precede shall welcome them that follow, 
and the tear of bereavement shall be shed no more for 
ever. We do notexceed the truth in stating that such an- 
ticipations are as strong and universal as the hope of im- 
mortality. The untutored savage warms into joy with the 
prospect of receiving a welcome from his departed fathers ; 
and the Christian seeks no higher privilege—no delight 
more exquisite—than the privilege of uniting himself in 
heaven to the circle of friends beloved on earth, than the 
delight accompanying the reciprocation of exalted kind- 
ness and ineffable love. 

Here, however, a difficulty meets us which we cannot pass 
over. Earthly ties do not bind together the equally virtu- 
ous alone; in the circle of kindred and affection are included 
those whose merit is various, and even some in whom deme- 
rit isconspicuous. The pious parent weeps over the sins of 
his child—the friend mourns the criminality of one whom 
he would fain loveas a friend. How is it possible that all, 
of various degrees of virtue, and alas! of various degrees 
of vice, shall meet together in a scene where virtue seeks its 
reward and.nothing that defileth can enter? Shall the fa- 
ther meet his erring child—the friend his erring friend? It 
cannot be! Heaven is a scene of unmixed virtue as of 
unmixed happiness; and if the remembrance of past con- 
nexions is rekindled in the mind, those who are absent from 
the happy society will be remembered as well as those who 
are present, the guilty child and friend will be sought in 
vain by the eye of affection. It is said, however, that sorrow 
and crying and tears are banished from the blissful abodes 
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‘of heaven, and the reminiscencies of the blest cannot, 
therefore, be embittered by sorrow, even when they ascertain 
the absence of some whom affection would gladly welcome. 
In one way it is possible for the knowledge of this absence 
to be attended with comfort. With the conviction that 
those for whom they had often wept and prayed were un- 
dergoing the awful punishment of their misdeeds, might be 
imparted the assurance, that the severe discipline would pro- 
duce its full effects, to avail the reformation of the offend- 
ers, their restoration to the favour of God, their ultimate 
advancement to honour and happiness, and the consequent 
renewal of intercourse with the friends from whom their 
follies and their crimes had so long estranged them; and 
such an assurance would communicate peace to the mind, 
and by giving birth to hope become a source of positive 
enjoyment. Into the bosom of the sainted father the 
divine goodness will pour an antidote of the misery arising 
from the reflection of his son’s separation from the realms 
of light and joy, hope will attend upon him, and he will 
experience a calm delight in offering up his prayer that 
the retributive sentence may be soon carried into effect, 
and purify his child from every earthly stain. Our exalted 
Saviour mourned the treachery of that disciple by whom 
he was delivered up to the Jewish leaders, but he would 
rejoice to welcome him, were he prepared by the discipline 
of the retributory state for the honour of his presence. 
These ideas of the perpetuation of earthly ties, and the 
friendly and affectionate intercourse of the unseen state, 
may be carried still further. Interested in the happiness 
of many to whom we are mutually endeared, and ardently 
desirous of a final and indissoluble union, we are also 
interested for our brethren of mankind, and especially 
for those who have stood forward among the virtuous and 
shone with the gracesof philanthropy. History teaches us 
their names and their characters. Sacred history places 
before our eyes the pious men whom God blessed with his 
regard and favour, and who were especially upheld by his 
protecting providence. With our aspirations after celestial 
bliss and glory is mingled the expectation of beholding 
those of whom the earth was not worthy—men who amidst 
good report and evil held on the sublime course of their 
virtue, and lived for others and for God rather than for 
themselves. If many come from the East and the West 
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and sit down in the kingdom of God, these shall be present ; 
and to us the privilege may be vouchsafed of beholding a 
Confucius, a Socrates, and a Plato, with Abraham and Mo- 
ses and Elijah, the christian martyr, and a band of the most 
illustrious of earth’s inhabitants, the brightness of whose 
virtues still spread a halo of glory around their names. 

But there was one whose life emphatically bespake the 
sublimity of his virtue—that one was Jesus; and if the 
graceful features of his character touch our hearts, or his 
piety elicits our warm esteem and admiration; if the love 
with which he loved his brethren is answered by reciprocal 
affection in our breasts, or his disinterested services give 
energy to our gratitude, the permission to witness his high 
exaltation, and to express our sense of his love and our 
admiration of his virtues, must be regarded as one of our 
highest privileges, should it be our happy lot to receive his 
summons to the mansions he has prepared. 

On the whole we may surely hope that the God and Fa- 
ther of all will realize those consistent expectations which 
he has permitted, and it may be added, encouraged us to 
entertain. He will not place an eternal bar of separation 
between the relatives and friends whose earthly happiness is 
broken in upon by the hand of the destroyer. With the 
return of life every tender and affectionate recollection will 
spring into existence, and parents, children, and friends, in 
the renewal of their purest joys, will have abundant reason 
to bless and magnify the name of Him who sitteth on the 
throne of glory forever, They will find perpetual employ- 
ment in reviewing the scene of their present intercourse, 
their sorrows and pleasures. The retrospect of self-denial 
and praise-worthy exertion will be sweet and refreshing to 
them ; instances of successful perseverance in the midst of 
difficulty and temptation will become occasions of mutual 
gratulation, and the view will unfold to them the past pro- 
ecedings of providence divested of that doubt and gloom, 
which hung upon them during the time of their operation. 
Mysteries will be cleared, and darknessremoved. But they 
will experience no common satisfaction in recognizing the 
steps by which they were gradually led in the path of duty, 
and encouraged to the performance of every difficult and 
painful labour, till they had succeeded in laying treasure in 
heaven, and had little to fear when the last summons should 
arrive to sever them from the living. Ww. 
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{We hear little at present of the miraculous gift of un- 
known tongues, amongst the followers of Irving; but the 
subject is by no means deprived of its interest, as a remark- 
able example of the religious aberrations of the human 
mind. The following account of a striking instance of the 
gift in the inmate of a madhouse, is taken from a very able 
paper on the subject of Fanaticism, by W. A. F. Browne, 
Esq., Medical Superintendant of the Montrose Lunatic 
Asylum, contained in the last number of the ‘‘ Phrenological 
Journal.” Ep.] 

‘* Miss N. is the type of a fanaticism of a past and of the 
present age. She affirms, that she has been gifted with the 
power of speaking i in an unknown tongue; which, however, 
she partly understands, but will notinterpret. This belief 
is curious, as she has been an. inmate of the asylum for 
nine years—a period which precludes the possibility of her 
having heard, and sabsequently imitated, what have been 
called manifestations of the spirit. As no newspapers or 
other periodicals commemorative of such transactions ever 
penetrated within her prison-walls, and no other means of 
communication with the external world existed, we are 
forced to adopt the opinion that the delusion is spontaneous, 
and originating from a common source with the opinions of 
the Irvingites—in all probability from a peculiar view of 
certain texts contained in the first epistle to the Corinthians. 
A sister, she states, participates in this privilege. When 
uttering the mystic words she is in a high degree of excite- 
ment, looking the Pythoness admirably. Her bright eye 
becomes dazzling and unsteady; her cheeks, brow, and 
temples are crimsoned; her arms wave to and fro, and the 
whole body is in a state of tremor. When she has com- 
menced her manifestations, it is impossible for her to stop, 
or to be stopped. By the unitiated, the language she em- 
ploys may be taken for Coptic or Cherokee, so vehement is 
the enunciation, and so discordant the tones." The words 
are, however, eidadiogs and rhythmical, and have been 
declared by uninspired linguists closely to resemble Greek. 
That they belong to none of these languages may be con- 
cluded from the following specimen, written by the lady 
herself, but whether assimilated to that which fell from the 
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lips of Miss Cardale, it is not for us todecide. ‘ Ellweam 
vuruem errexuem vaulem bathoram, ullem, dathureem, 
been tuurem elleruem vara ellevara exullem, duthellia 
villera eivew ureme vas cillera exerem datherveam 
bauleveilineuem villirea repthallon erripthultow bilirea 
ebillerea lubluron eluberon,’ &c. 

‘*T possess very voluminous MSS. of a similar description, 
and, it is to be presumed, of a similar import. There are 
two very remarkable features in all these documents: jinst, 
Words are repeated with a prefix as if to modify their sig- 
nification ; and, secondly, The same words, or words exe 
tremely similar in sound and orthography, occur in papers, 
written at various and some times very distant periods. 
These facts would tend to prove that the jargon so often 
spoken by maniacs may be systematized, and the rules of 
the system recollected and brought into operation like the 
ordinary rules of syntax. One unknown tongue has 
already been quenched under my care; a second I find 
to be irradicable. 

‘‘Her own account of this gift affords no elucidation of 
the mystery.. She has heard Gaelic spoken, but does not 
understand it. She is profoundly ignorant upon all subjects, 
even of the Scriptures, to which she so constantly refers ; 
and, although naturally shrewd and sensible, cannot far- 
ther assist our inquiries than by insisting that her language 
is unearthly and sublime, that she wes assured by the 
Spirit that it is spoken in heaven, and that it is blasphemy 
to contradict any of these postulates. Nothing more 
satisfactory has been, or perhaps could be stated, by 
those who have exercised similar powers in the bosom of 
the churches.” 


_CHRISTIAN MYTHOLOGY. 


The following orthodox morceau is extracted from 
Robert Montgomery’s Messiah, a poem which a certain 
class of pious wonderers has not hesitated to rank with 
Paradise Lost. Poetry is honester than theology. It is of 
its nature to speak out, in natural and energetic terms, and 
it therefore gives us truer impressions of the real character 
of the sentiments which itembodies. Who can readsuch 
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lines as these without seeming to breathe the very atmos- 
phere of Polytheism? Our poet would appear to emulate 
the bards of Pagan Rome, and still to bedreaming of their 
fable of the vestal Rhea Sylvia and her son Romulus. This 
is English Evangelical orthodoxy of the nineteenth century. 
Yet this orthodoxy, a little squeamish perhaps, affects some 
shock, when in» the ancient language of the Catholic 
Church, the vestal Mary is called the Mother of God! 
All that we can say to it is that we remember, when we 
used to. write copies, being often puzzled with the long and 
hard word; Prevarication. 


‘Then Joseph, by angelic dream forewarn’d 
How vestal Mary had a God conceived, 
To Bethlehem went: and there the infant Christ 
The virgin mother in a manger laid! 
All pure and holy, us the promise spake ; 
Incarnate mystery, deep as undefiled ! 
And, say! what hour so fervently divine, 
So filled, so fated with sublimest awe, 
As when the child-god met the placid gaze 
Of his unspotted mother! 
A scene, where Deity the mortal shape 
Of feeble infant took, and rudely wrapt, 
In new-born meekness, smiling forth the God, 
Delivered earth, and thrill’d the heavens with joy ! 


. 


LIBEL ON UNITARIANISM IN BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE. : 


We have long ceased to feel any wrat:, or even surprise, 
at meeting with the most calumnious misrepresentations 
of Unitarian views of Christ and the gospel. We know 
it is the inevitable consequence of the present extreme un- 
popularity of those views. Prejudiced and ignorant men 
cannot but misapprehend religious doctrines which they 
vehemently dislike; and dishonest men will always be 
found, ready to caricature and abuse opinions which they 
know that multitudes are willing to have caricatured and 
abused. We profess, therefore, that we have learnt in 
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general to regard such slanderous attacks on our faith 
with great indifference. 1t has grown into a proverb, that 
‘‘ every lie has its day.” Like other delusions welcome to 
the popular mind, these false accounts of the Unitarian 
doetrine must have a certain prevalence and influence for 
a while,—probably, until they have been exposed and 
thoroughly confuted somewhat more than ten thousand 
times ;—and in the interval, it may be wise for us not 
to shew ourselves too sensitive to the injuries thus inflicted 
on our sacred cause, But the following passage from 
Blackwood’s Magazine for iast month, furnishes so choice 
a specimen of modest assertion and sound reasoning on 
this subject, that it well deserves to be honored with some 
brief especial notice. The article from which it is ex- 
tracted 1s on the late notorious proceedings at Oxford 
respecting Dr. Hampden :— 


‘« Again,” says Dr. Hampden, ‘‘when I look on the 
reception by the Unitarians, both of the Old and New 
Testament, I cannot, strongly as I dislike their theology, 
deny to those who acknowledge this basis of divine facts 
the name of Christians!” Now, the despised authority of 
St. Paul] savs, * ]f any man love not Jesus Christ, let him 
be anathema.” Does the Unitarian love Jesus Christ ? 
He denies his divinity, his atonement, his sanctification, 
every attribute and service, on the ground of which Christ 
demands, or can justly receive, our love. The Christ of 
the Unitarian is to him no more than a wise and holy man, 
who died long ago,—a Jewish Socrates, Yet not even a 
wise man; for, by his example, he led his followers into 
hazards which did not befall those of the Greek. Nora 
good man either; for he suffered himself to receive marks 
of adoration, to which, as a mortal man, he could not 
have been entitled, and even expressed himself in language 
which, to this day, perplexes many with the strongest: 
notion that he was a divinity, and left the world with a 
declaration that he would. send the Divine spirit upon his 
followers, be a king, and finally raise them from the grave. 
With this mixture of pretension and meekness, the Christ 
of the Unitarians is actually inferior to Socrates, who never 
pretended to be a god, who obeyed the religious system of 
his country, and dying with fortitude, made no bewildering 
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promises of a future kingdom, which he had not power to 
realise. The Christian’s belief that Christ was the true 
God alone, justifies all those facts, and all the ardour of 
holy gratitude,—the height of human and divine love,— 
the full offering of the heart upon the altar. He worships 
the God of mercy in the form of the man Jesus. But 
the Socinian being, by his own evidence, unconscious of 
any merit, mercy, or excellence, in the son of Joseph, 
which can authorize love to Christ more than to Socrates, 
it is therefore impossible for him to comply with the 
conditions of the Apostle. He is therefore anathema, 
—sentenced by a voluntary exclusion from the great 
communion of the faithful. Be he what else he may, he 
is no Christian.” 

Of the general tone and spirit of these remarks, we 
might well hesitate to express ourselves altogether as we 
feel. Weshall receive no credit from such men as the 
writer, when we profess, (which, however, we can do with 
all sincerity,) that the perusal of these observations has 
given us much pain, from the indecent reflections which 
they seem to cast upon the character and conduct of our 
Saviour,—resting on no other supposition, than that the 
popular Trinitarian notions concerning his proper deity 
are erroneous. On this supposition alone, the writer 
ventures to pronounce that Jesus Christ can be regarded 
neither asa wise nor a good man, but as one who impiously . 
pretended to be a God, and led his followers into danger 
and destruction for the gratification of his own vain or 
selfish wishes. That is to say,—unless a question which 
has divided the opinions of pious and learned men, deeply 
conversant with the scriptures, for many centuries, -be 
decided in the way which this anonymous contribator:te 
a Magazine pronounces to be right, then Jesus Christ must 
have been a-wicked impostor, or at the best, an arrogant 
fanatic, displaying ‘‘ a mixture of pretension and meék- 
ness” which renders him“ actually inferior to Socrates.” 
This writer certainly cannot be commended for his modesty, 
He has equaled, if be has not surpassed, that amiable 
and humble divine of whom we have somewhere-read, 
who declared that if he could once be persuaded that his 
Bible did not contain the doctrine of the Trinity, he would 
instantly burn his Bible, as.a book of lies and delusions, 
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There is no excess of ‘‘ meekness” here, at all events, 
whatever degree of ‘‘ pretension” there may be. In sober 
truth, we are grieved to meet with such effusions of inde- 
cent presumption and conceit on such sacred subjects. 
We do not expect any honest-minded Trinitarian to over- 
look the vast importance of the doctrine which he holds, 
respecting the proper Deity of our Saviour’s person, Un- 
doubtedly the doctrine is most important. But we can 
entertain no other feelings than pity and surprise towards 
one who can thus recklessly assert that, unless this contro- 
verted dogma be admitted, there is nothing wise, nothing 
holy, nothing great, good, and venerable, in the character 
and office of our Lord, as a ‘‘ man approved of God by 
miracles and wonders and signs,” as the ‘* one Mediator’ 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus,” as one whom 
‘**God hath made both Lord and Christ,” for the spiritual 
salvation of all them that believe. This, if it be said sin- 
cerely, exhibits the most lamentable moral blindness, 
resulting from extreme dogmatism of opinion. If, on the 
contrary, it be said insincerely, or thoughtlessly, or from 
“mere sectarian spite, it then deserves a still heavier cen- 
gure,—it is wicked and impious, 

But setting aside all consideration of the bad spirit mani- 
fested in these remarks, what reasoning, what sense, is there 
in them? Very little indeed, as it appears tous. It is 
impossible, forscoth, that the Unitarian should love Jesus 
Christ, because ‘* he denies his divinity, his atonement, his 
sanctification, every attribute and service, on the ground 
of which Christ demands, or can jutly receive, our love,” 
Indeed! In the first place, we positively deny the truth 
of a great part of this lengthy ‘‘ because.” What the writer 
ean mean, by saying that we deny the “ sanctification” of 

Christ, is utterly beyond our power of comprehension. 
Certain it is, that we believe that the holy, sanctifying spirit 
_ .of God, was imparted to Christ, as the Scriptures teach, 
without measure, We believe that he was chosen, ‘* sane~ 
\tified,” and sent into the world, by the everlasting Father 
af mercies ; and that being afterwards raised up on high, 
“he ‘« received of the Father the promise of the holy Spirit,” 
which he is empowered to shed forth on all sincere disciples. 
Neither is it true that we deny the ‘« atonement” of Christ. 
We cordially believe that the diyine work to which he is ap- 
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pointed by God, is a work of atonement, or reconciliation, 
for which he has been made all-sufficient by abundance of 
spiritaal power and authority. We only reject certain 
metaphysical notions respecting the necessity, nature, and 
manner of this atonement, which are nowhere revealed in 
the Scriptures. It is true ‘that we deny the ‘‘ divinity” of 
Christ, in the sense of his proper deity; from which it 
clearly follows that we cannot love and adore Christ su- 
premely, as God. But the apostle Paul has not said that 
if any man do not so love Jesus Christ, he is to be ‘* ana» 
thema.” This is only the fallible interpretation, or rather 
the arbitary assumption, of the apostle’s meaning, by Trini- 
tarians. Surely it is not quite impossible to “Tove Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, humbly, deeply, and fervently, though 
we should not feel ourselves at liberty to adore himas Al- 
mighty God? Are there no ‘‘ attributes and services” short 
of those of proper deity, on the ground of which we may 
love Jesus Christ for his love towards us, for his great suf- 
ferings undergone in our-behalf, for his holiness and good- 
ness displayed in doing his Father’s will for our redemption? 
The sophistry of such assertions is equal to their arrogance 
and uncharitableness, This writer presumes to say, indeed, 
that ** the Unitarian is unconscious of any merit, mercy, or 
excellence, in the Son Joseph, which can authorize love to 
Christ more than to Socrates.” As Unitarians we presume 
to tell him that he misrepresents and calumniates us. We 
have no such consciousness as he ascribes to us: but on 
“the contrary, we are conscious that his words amount to as 
gross a libel on us and our faith as ever was uttered. We 
are fully sensible of such merit, mercy, and excellence, in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as neither Socrates nor any other 
uninspired and unsanctified man ever displayed. We love 
and revere him, not merely as a wise and good man, but as 
one in whom the spirit of the everlasting God peculiarly 
dwelt, who was full of divine grace and glory, which he 
le had received of God, as it were the glory of an only- 
begotten son from his Father. 

In regard to the assertions of this writer, that the Christ 
of the Unitarians is not even a wise and good man, inas- 
much as he led his followers into hazards, and promised to 
send the divine spirit upon them, to be their spiritual King, 
and raise them from the grave,—these assertions scarcely 
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merit any serious notice. They are all evidently founded on 
the daring insinuation that unless the Trinitarian dogma 
of the proper deity of Christ be allowed, Christ was nothing 
better than a foolish and wicked impostor, guilty of such im- 
piety as even Socrates would have shrunk from with horror. 
Qn what other ground can the wisdom or the goodness of 
our Saviour be impeached, for having claimed to be a spirit- 
ual King, and to give spiritual gifts unto men; and for hav- 
ing led many of his early followers to hazard their lives for 
¢he establishment of his kingdom in the world? © Christ 
‘himself said to his apostles, “ All power, ’—all spiritual au- 
thority and dominion,—“ is Given unto me in heaven and 
in earth.” And in prayer to God, he said, ‘* Father, glorify 
thy Son, as thou hast Gtven him power over all flesh.” 
But this impertinent writer virtually denies the possibility 
of God’s thus bestowing spiritual power and authority on 
his ‘‘ holy servant Jesus :” for he asserts that if Christ be 
not himself ‘‘ the true God alone,” he must have ** made 
bewildering promises of a future kingdom which he had not 
power to realize.” We, however, shall prefer to hold fast 
our faith in the solemn assurances of Christ and of the 
Scriptures. We utterly deny also that Christ ever did suf- 
fer himself to receive marks of divine ‘* adoration,” as this 
writer would insinuate. He received none other than such 
marks of homage and reverence as thie Bible itself proves to 
‘have been customary from the Jews towards great, wise, 
and holy characters, the prophets of God. In regard to the 
assertion that Christ ‘‘ expressed himself in language which, 

to this day, perplexes many with the strongest notion 
that he was a divinity,”—thesame kind of assertion, on pre- 
cisely the same grounds, may be made respecting the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation, and every other false and cor- 
rupt doctrine that has ever prevailed in the Christian 
Church. _The supporters of all these doctrines appeal to 
some language of Scripture, which they declare ** perplexes 
them with the strongest notion” that their doctrine is true. 
The fact is, however, that the perplexity is not fairly 
ehargeable on the Scriptures. The false doctrine has its 
origin in other quarters, and then the language of Seriptare 
is perverted from its genuine meaning to give the doctrine 
countenance. It has been acutely and justly observed, 

that “it is a mistake, a very common, and practically not 
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unimportant mistake, to conclude that the origin of each 
corrupt tenet or practice is to be found in those arguments~ 
or texts which are now urged in support of it.” ; 

We therefore dismiss this virulent attack upon our Uni- 
tarian faith, with the contempt and scorn which it so richly 
deserves. In no other Protestant country but England, 
and by no other class of Englishmen but High-Church 
political partisans, could such subjects have been treated 
with such disgraceful flippancy, arrogance, and conceit. 


“* Unitarianism the Essence of Vital Christianity: A 
Sermon, preached at George's Meeting, Exeter, July 
10,1817, before the Members of the Western Unita-. 
rian Society, and of the Devon and Cornwall Associ- 
ation. By Joun Kenrick, M. A. Third Edition, 
Bristol: Printed for William Browne, 29, Clare Street : 
Sold by Rowland Hunter, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street; London. 1836.” 


The Committee of the Western Unitarian Society de- 
serve the best thanks of our body at large, for their timely 
re- publication of this excellent Sermon. Those who know 
the Sermon already, will rejoice to see it thus brought into 
wider circulation. Those who have never read it, may form 
some little, but a very inadequate idea, of its merits, from 
the following extract on the doctrine of atonement. 


** With all its eambrous apparatus does it make one truth res~ 

ecting the nature of God, or the duty of nan, more clear or more 
impressive, than the simple statement, that God forgives their sins 
to those who forsake them, and sent Christ into the world to teach 
and die, that be might thus reclaim them from those sins, by an 
example which his death must erown and doctrine which his death 
must seal? Which of the perfections of God does it place in a 
clearer light? His wisdom ?—it is admitted that we cannot trace 
it. His love ?—the disposition to bless and to forgive is avowedly 
the same in both cases. His justice and his purity ?—need we any 
stronger marks of the divine displeasure against sin, than the misery 
which attends it here, and the retribution which he bas denounced 
against it hereafter? Can the torments of innocence prove bis 
abborrence of guilt? Does it make a man more zealous for good 
works, or more fearful of transgressing ? It is well if, with all its 
‘refined distinctions, it do not rather encourage bim in the opinion 
‘that he has no longer any concern with repentance for sins already 
atoned, nor interest in performing those good works which are not 
the means of his everlasting happiness. Does it teacb him more 
humility ?—the proper sources of this yirtue are a conciousness of 
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the “infinite distance between God and us, of the feebleness of our 
vigtuous purposes, the number and guilt of our backslidings, the 
imperfection of our best services, and absence of all claim to 
heavenly felicity for having performod them, when they are so 
inadequate to our Benefactor’s earthly gifts. Gospel truth, there- 
fare, gains nothing, either in distinctness or in force, by the 
additions which this system makes to it; but on the eonirary, this 
and every other scheme of atonement take something from its sim- 
‘plicity, its consistency, and its practical efficacy Some of them 
‘may ‘intercept more and some less of the rays of the divine benig- 
nity and mercy, or tinge what they transmit with a deeper or a 
fainter hue of blood; but they all spread a veil bef re our Heaven- 
ly Father's character ; their operation resembles the optical expe- 
Fiment io which an image horribly distorted, is imperfectly res- 
tored to the lineaments of nature by the counteracting influence 
of a second distortion.’’ 


** The Prevailing Belief of Unitarian Christians, Stated 
and Explained. By the Rev. Onvitte Dewey, Minister 
of the Second Unitarian Church, New York, U. 8S. 
Manchester: Printed for the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Book and Tract Society, By Forrest and Fogg, 79, 
Market Street. Sold in London, by R. Hunter, C. 
Fox, and J. Mardon. 1836.” 


This bold and spirited statement of the leading points 
of the Unitarian faith, is selected from the American 
** Christian Examiner.” It forms an admirable tract’ for 
distribution in this country, where so much more is known 
of what we reject, than of what we believe. We give the 
‘author's account of our views of the Scriptures. 


*©On a point which is so plain, and ought to be so well understood 
as this, itis unnecessary to dwell, unless it be for the purpose of 
discrimination, If any one thinks it necessary to a reception of the 
Bible as a revelation from God, that the inspired penmen should 
‘have written by immediate dictation ; if he thinks that the writers 
were mere amanuenses, and that word after word was put down by 
instant suggestion from above; that the very style is divine and 
not human, that the style we say, and the matters of style—the 
figures, the metaphors, the illustrations, came from the Divine mind, 
and not from human minds, we say, at once, and plainly, that we 
do not regard the Scriptures as setting forth any claims to such 
supernatural perfection or accuracy of style. ‘It is not a kind uf 
distinction that would add anything to the authority, much less to 
the dignity of a communication from heaven Nay, it would de- 
tract from its power, to deprive it, by any hypothesis, of those 
‘touches of nature, of that natural pathos, simplicity, and imagina- 
‘tion, and of that solemn. grandeur of thought, disregarding style, 
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of which the Bible is full. Enough it is that the matter is divine, 
the doctrines true, the history authentic, the miracles real, the 
promises glorious, the threatnings fearful. Enough that all is glo- 
Yiously and fearfully true,—true to the Divine will, true to human 
nature, true to its wants, anxieties, sorrows, sins, and solemn des- 
tinies. Enough, that the seal of a divine and miraculous commu- 
Nication is set upon that Holy Book. 

“© So we receive it. So we believe init. And there is many a 
record on those inspired pages, which he who believes therein would 
Not exehange,—no, he would not exchange it, a simple sentence 
though it be, for the gathered wealth of a thousaud worlds. 

“* That-God Almighty, the Infinite Creator & Father, bath spoken 
to the world ; that he whu speaks indeed, in all the voices of nature 
and life, but speaks there generally and leaves all to inference,— 
that he hath spoken to man distinctly and as it were individually, 
spoken with a vuice of interpretation for life’s mysteries, and of 
guidance amidst its errors, aud of comfort for its sorrows, and of 
pardon for its sins, and of hope, undying hope, beyond the grave ; 
this is a fact, compared with which all other facts are not worth 
believing in; this is an event, so interesting, so transcendent, 
transporting, sublime, as to leave to all other events the character 
only of things ordinary and indifferent.” 


“* An Account of the Crucifixion and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Compiled from Dr. Carpenter's Harmony of 
the Gospels, and H. Ware's Life of the Saviour. By J. 
Cropper. Exeter: Sold by J. N. Welsford, Gandy 
Street. 1836.” 


A very usefnl compilation for Sunday Schools, or for 
children generally. It gives the chief incidents of our 
Saviour’s life, death, and resurrection, in clear and affecting 
language. There isa neat tabular view of the several visits 
of the disciples to the sepulchre. 


BRISTOL SOCIAL TEA MEETNG. 
To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Srr,—You will oblige me by inserting in your ensuing 
number, the following brief notice of a Social Meeting re- 
cently held at Bristol. It is highly desirable to bring these 
Meetings as much as possible before the Unitarian public, 
for I am more and more impressed with a feeling of their 
great utility in fostering and strengthening that spirit of 
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union and brotherly love which is so essential to the well- 
being of every religious Society; and in rousing the 
Christian zeal of Unitarians in this eventful and momentous 
period. 

The Annual Meeting of the Lewins Mead Social Tea 
Party, took place in the School Rooms attached to the 
Chapel, on Good Friday, April 1. The attendance was 
even more nurserous than last year, at least 250 being pre- 
sent; a circumstance the more gratifying as the weather 
was singularly unpropitions throughout the day. A new 
feature was introduced in this year’s proceedings, in con- 
sequence of the inconvenience “heretofore experienced by 
the company’s assembling in the rooms when the prepara- 
tions for the tea were going on. The chapel was therefore 
opened at 4 o’clock, and we remained there until all was 
ready. During this period a musical treat was afforded 
us through the kindness of some of our younger members, 
assisted by several most efiicient amateur friends. A suc- 
cession of pieces, vocal and instrumental, selected from 
the compositions of Mozart, Handel, &c., &c., chiefly 
appropriate to the day, were executed in a style that re- 
flected high credit on the performers ; and we felt that the 
delightful melody of their voices, blended with the sweet 
‘and solemn harmony of our beautiful organ, elevated our 
hearts and excited our minds with feelings which well pre- 
-pared us for entering on the business of the evening in a 
pure and holy spirit. 

After tea was over the Chair was taken by Mr. w. 
Marwood, jun., who discharged his duties in a manner 
which deserve the highest praise. His introductory remarks 
were most appropriate, and the observations with which he 
‘introduced the various topics of the evening were remark- 
ably judicious. The plan of preparing a number of senti- 
ments to be responded to by speakers previously agreed 
upon, was adopted asin former years. They are, | “fear, 
too long to be all inserted, but some of the leading « ones 
‘may, perhaps, find a place , and I enclose the whole, to be 
used at your discretion. After various speeches had been 
‘made in reference to our situation as a congregation, our 
school establishments, &c., 

Dr. Carpenter addressed us in a manner which iwetit 
-home to the hearts of all, His remarks were connected 
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with the fourth sentiment,* but they chiefly turned upon 
his connection with the congregation; his happiness at 
beholding the good spirit with which it was actuated ; his 
earnest hope for our welfare, and for our future prospects 
as Unitarians. 

The fifth sentimentt was introduced by Mr. Harwood, 
sen., under circumstances of peculiar interest. This gen- 
tleman is a member of the Baptist Congregation in Bristol, 
which for some years had the Rev. Robert Hall for its 
pastor., There was not (Mr. Harwood asserted) any period 
of his life, when he suffered his feelings towards any sect 
of Christians to be influenced by the doctrines they taught 
rather than by the way in which they fulfilled the relations 
of life, and shaped their conduct by the standard of Christ- 
jan duty. He added ‘ that feelings of love and admiration 
for what is good in itself, totally independent of sect and 
party, were first implanted in his mind by the virtues 
which shone, with an almost divine lustre, in the character 
of Priestley, when suffering under a cruel and relentless 
persecution” Would that the liberality of mind evinced 
by this gentleman was more common amongst the pro- 
fessors of Christianity ! 

The Rev. J. Murch, who with a large party had joined 
us from Bath, was warmly welcomed, and spoke to the sixth 
sentiment.t He gave us an interesting account of the 


* The Western Unitarian Tract Society. May it long be in 
alliance with truth, and successful in promoting Human Virtue. 
May its anniversaries gather around it in increasing numbers the wor- 
shippers of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. May the 
Services of the next Anniversary in Bristol, immediately preceding 
the Meeting of the British Philosophical Association, prove an 
Emblem of the close Connection between the pure religion of the 
Gospel and Philosophy, and show that the latter may safely follow 
wherever the former leads 

+ The disciples of Christ of every sect and church. May no dif- 
ferences of faith interfere with mutual Hope and Charity. May the 
time quickly come when the only strife between Churchman and 
Dissenter, Calvinist and Arminian, Protestant and Catholic, shall 
be that of good works. 

+A renewed welcome to our friends from Bath. Health and 
strength to our excellent friend their Pastor ; our congratulations to 
him on his success in organizing and increasing the friends of pure 
and liberal religion in our neighbouring city, and our especial and 
cordial thanks to him for his labours and judgment as the Historian of 
the Churches of the West. : 


* 
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present position and the prospects of Unitarianism in that 
eity. He also strongly urged those yonng men in our 
congregations who are fitted and willing for the office, to 
lend their services in supplying the pulpit of several small 
congregations in neighbouring places where our cause is 
languishing for want of settled ministers. 

The Rev. H. Acton, from Exeter, who had kindly taken 
the religious service of the morning, replied to the seventh* 
sentiment and proposed the eiyhth.t This address which 
was characterised by clearness of argumeut and force of 
expression, was listened to with great interest, and contri- 
buted to increase our respect for one who has so ably 
proved himself a worthy champion of pure and unadul- 
-terated TRUTH. 

The tenth sentiment{ was spoken to by the Rev. R. B. 
Aspland. The expressions may at first sight appear strong, 
but are amply borne out by recent extraordinary proceed- 
ings. He must ill read the signs of the times who per- 
ceives not that the time is now come, when—if ever—a 
bold and vigorous stand must be attempted against the 
efforts now making to fetter mental freedom, and virtually 
to deny the right of private judgment; efforts as unwar- 
rantable as they are dangerous. The subject is difficult to 
treat in a really Cliristian spirit, but this was most happily 
accomplished by Mr. Aspland, who while firm, uncompro- 


* To Mr. Acton for his attendance and services this day and for 
his talent, eloquence, and Christian spirit, in rebuking bigotry, and 
in silencing presumptuous misrepresentation, the tribute of oursincere 
admiration and cordial thanks. May Christian truth whenever assailed 
find such a vindicator. ; 

+ May the day soon arrive when America shall repay in full her. 
moral and intellectual debt to the Mother Country, and point to a 
Milton, a Locke, anda Newton, to place by the side of her Wash- 
ington, her Franklin, and her Jefferson. Our’ friendly wishes to Mr. 
Wood in his Voyage to the United States. ; 

+ Free and fearless religious enquiry. May it every where march 
on to Truth unabashed by persecution and bigotry. May Protestant 
Inquisitors, whether found in Conyocation, or on the Bench, or 
amongst the ranks of Dissenters, be exposed and shamed: and 
may Lnglish Dissenters who have forgotten their first principle of 
the right of private judgment, henceforth have undisturbed the patent 
for inquisitorial intolerance lately vindicated as its own by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. are 
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mising, and energetic, never transgressed the bounds of 
moderation and Christian charity. 

I could with pleasure give a far more detailed account of 
the speeches made during the evening, but I would not 
encroach too much upon your space, and therefore content 
myself with a brief notice of the remainder of our proceed- 
ings. The interest of the meeting was remarkably kept 
up during the whole of the time (until half after ten) by 
the addresses already spoken of, and by various others from 
Messrs.*Hall, Lang, Evans, Teggin, Rev. 8S. Wood, and 
Jast (but far from least) by one full of animation from our 
highly valued brother the Rev. Mr. Martin, of Trowbridge. 
His earnest exhortation to his Unitarian brethren to shew 
forth their Lord and Master Jesus in their daily walks of 
life; in the holy temper of their minds; and ina lovely 
spirit of charity and good will toward their fellow men comet 
feelings which should prompt every aetion, and therefore 
should dwell in every leart—such exhortations, I repeat, 
most appropriately closed the proceedings of a day which 
will not soon be forgotten byus. The whole was concluded 
by a solemn prayer to the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Clirist ; and | entertain a strong assurance that the 
deep emotions raised at these meetings will not evaporate 
in temporary excitement, and will have no trifling, though 
perhaps imperceptible, influence in cherishing that spirit of 
love and charity which are the leading features of pure 
and undefiled religion. 

Bristol, April 19, 1836. E. S. 


OBITUARY. 


' 


Rev. Joun Fotrerr. 
- April 5. at Topsham, Devon, in the 78th year of his 
age, the Revd. John Folett, nearly 40 years the highly respected 
minister of the Presbyterian Congregation in that Town. His 
remains were interred in a Vault in the meeting House, April 12, 
where also, within the short period of ten months, had been depo- 
sited those of his wife and bis only sister, Mrs. Eustace, of Biid- 
port: the funeral service was performed by Rev. M. L. Yeates, of 
Collumpton. On the following Sunday afternoon, Rev. Thomas 
Adams, of Lympstone, engaged in the devotional part of the Ser- 
vice, and Revd John. Cropper, M. A., of Exeter, delivered an 
excellent and appropriate discourse from Job v, 26, which was heard 
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with great attention and satisfaction by an audience of nearly 700 
persons; many of whom were obliged to stand during the whole 
Service, and numbers besides went ay.ay unable to gain admission: 

It was most gratifying to the Friends of the deceased to observe 
the great and marked respect shewn to his memory by so many 
respectable persons of all religious denominations, who joined 
the funeral procession and attended each of the Services. One 
general sentiment of esteem prevailed; and by those to whom Mr, 
Follett’s character was best known, it has always been most 
appreciated and respected. He was born at Lyme, in Dorsetshire. 
He received the first part of his education for the Christian Minis- 
try at the Exeter Academy, and afterwards finished his studies at 
Hoxton Academy, near London, under the tuition of Revds, Drs. 
Kippis, Rees, and Savage. From whom, on his quitting, he re- 
ceived honourable testimonials as to his acquirements and conduet, 

Mr Follett was for several years the minister of the Presbyterian 
Congregation at Newton Abbot, Devon, and remuved to Topsham 
in 1797. His religious opinions were those termed Low Arian and 
those he seems to have adbered to to the close of his long ministry. 
He was most liberal in his sentiments, ‘judging none, condemning 
none,” because they maintained religious sentiments opposed to his: 
own, but freely admitted the right to others which he claimed for 
himself ; to judge for themselves. 

Mr. Follett for some years conducted a Classical School at 
Topsham, and had among bis Pupils, many of the sons of the most 
respectable dissenting Families in theWest of England, and others, 
who now fill important stations in soviety, and who derived great. 
benefit from bisfinstructions, Such was his kindness of heart, and 
amiableness of disposition, that he obtained their regard, and had 
often, after they had been long removed from bim, numerous 
proofs of their respect of their early Tutor and Friend. During 
the last years of bis Life he had to endure many afflicting de- 
privations in the loss of his two nearest relatives, and these com- 
bined with the growing infirmities of bis advanced age, gradually 
reduced his bodily strength. But he bore these trials with peculiar 
and devout resignation. About ten days before his death he had 
a paralytic seizure which confined him to his bed, but he was 
perfectly sensible and collected, and died as he had lived, peaceful 
and happy, the ‘death of the righteous.” 

He now rests from his labours, his good works will follow him — 
tothe heavenly world, Farewell departed friend, may we so 
imitate thy virtues, that we may hereafter be aecounted worthy 
to be united with thee in regions of eternal bliss. 


‘MLL. Y. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have several communcations in our hands, which.shall.eppear 
shortly. We thank G. S. (London,) and beg to be favoured with 
the fulfilment of his. promise. 2 ad 


THE 
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No. XXXVI. JUNE, 1836. Vor. IIT. 


HARMONY OF RELIGION WITH HUMAN 
NATURE. 


There can be no doubt, that the peculiar faculties of 
man very much enhance his power to convert this, his earthly 
habitation, into a safe and pleasant dweliing place, and 
greatly to multiply both his animal and socia! enjoyments. 
Aslittle doubt can there be, that these advantayes were 
fully contemplated and designed for him by his Maker. 
But he who deeply reflects upon ald the intellectwal and 
spiritual capacities of his own soul, will not easily be per- 
suaded that there was no higher purpose teld in view by 
the wise Author of his frame and faculties, in giving him 
the nature with which he is endowed. Indeed, the very. 
‘supposition,—as we hope to shew presently,—involves 
a palpable contradiction. There is no alternative be- 
tween absolute atheism, the belief that man never wag 
made at all, by any Being, for any purpose whatever — 
or the belief that he was designedly made to be religious, 
to adore and love, and trust his Maker. We must embrace 
one or other of these two hypotheses, if we mean to keep 
clear of speculative absurdity. Let us hear the apostle 
Paul’s judgment on thissubject. After declaring that God. 
hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all, 
the face of the earth, he proceeds to state another and a> 
higher object of human existence—‘‘ that they should seck , 
God, if haply they might feel after him and find him,,, 
though he be not far from every one of .us.”” Now, here. 
is a great moral design announced, as the purpose for which 
God bas thus made all men intelligent, moral, and social 
beings, and by his universal providence has over-ruled all 
the circumstances of their habitation in this world. It ts, 
that they should seek him,—that by the exercise of their 
‘tational and moral powers, they should seek after and fiad 
out God, as the invisible Creator of the Universe, the! 
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sovereign Ruler of all events, the merciful Father and moral 
Governor of men ;—for these are the characters ascribed to 
God, by the apostle himself, in that same address to the 
Athenians. If this be true, then, we may surely expect 
to discover the proofs of its truth, in a maniiest agreement 
between such a knowledge of God, and the distinguishing 
powers of the human mind. We may expect to find that 
there is a suitableness fn religion to the peculiar faculties 
of man. To prove that it is so, will be our endeavour in 
the present remarks. 

In the first place, we argue that religion has a manifest 
suitableness to the reason of man,—defining reason, for 
the present, to be that peculiar faculty of man, which 
prompts him, and enables him, to search into the causes of 
all things which he beholds. There is a faculty of this 
kind in man, of which not the least glimmering can be 
traced in the actions of the inferior creatures. Every 
living man, whatever philosophical system he may adopt, 
or if he be ignorant of all philosophy, must be conscious 
that he has the inquisitive propensity: and the power, of 
which we are now treating. We desire to know, and seek 
to know, the causes of whatever we behold. This desire, 
and the power of gratifying it, grows with the general 
strengthening and cultivation of our minds, and there is 
no such power belonging to any other of God’s creatures 
upon earth. We are not satisfied with simply taking 
cognizance of things as they are. We must know why 
they are, and why they areas we see and experience them 
‘to be. . We are subjected by an irresistable feeling of our 
nature, to the conviction that every thing must have an 
adequate cause, and we long and rejoice to search it out. 
Religion then has a most perfect suitableness to this high 
faculty of our minds ;—for religion is essentially founded 
on the belief that there exists an infinitely wise and 
powerful Being, who is the Intelligent First Cause of all 
things ;—and there is no satisfaction to this faculty of 
our minds without such a belief. In the broad sense in 
which we now use the term, where atheism ends, religion. 
begins. But it is in consequence of this part of our 
mental constitution, which requires an adequate cause for 
ali things, that atheism is felt to be an absurdity ;—and 
therefore that the belief, and if the belief, surely the reve- 
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rence, of an intelligent Maker and Ruler of the world, 
(which is the germ of religion,) is felt, by thesame necessity, 
to be suitable to the peculiar faculties of our minds. ‘This 
faculty may be more or less perfectly exercised and: 
developed, without relation to the activity of other powers 
ofthemind. We may, for instance, take the most extensive 
and minute cognizance of all surrounding things, regarded 
merely as objects of perception, Wbjects of knowledge,— 
without taking scarcely any cognizance of them regarded 
peculiarly as designed effects. In this way, thé mind ofa 
man may run through the whole course of natural history, 
and through many departments of science, minutely ob- 
serving all things animate and inanimate, as mere objects 
of perception, without making any advances in a religious 
persuasion of the existence, wisdom, power, and goodness 
of the Creator. But the moment we come to contemplate 
these same objects regarded peculiarly as effects,—then 
there is another and a higher faculty of the mindexercised 
upon these objects. We seek a cause for them. And, 
because of the peculiar characters which belongs to these 
effects, because they are obviously designed effects, dis- 
playing contrivance and skill, the adaptation of means to 
ends, therefore we seek an intelligent, designing Cause, 
which is God. And we find him. We feel irresistably 
convinced that he liveth, and is the Author of our lives, 
and the wise designing Maker of all the wondrous works 
which we behold. There is then satisfaction for our reason. 
We feel conscious of a harmony between our own minds 
andthe creation by which we are surrounded. This, then, 
is the conclusion on which we insist,—that religion, so far 
as it involves and is built upon the belief of an all-wise 
Being, the Creator of the world, is most suitable to the 
faculties of man. Endowed with such rational powers 
as we possess, placed in the midst of a scene like this, we 
have no alternative, but to embrace the belief of an 
intelligent Maker and Governor of the universe, or else to 
suffer, as it were, the eternal disappointment and mortifica- 
tion of one of our noblest faculties. That creature who, by 
the very constitution of his mind, seeks an adequate cause 
of all things, must necessarily seek God. Such a crea- 
ture is man, 

In the next place religion is most suitable to man’s capa- 
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cities of admiring, revering, venerating, and loving, the great, 
the beautiful, and the good. In these capacities, likewise, 
the human race is distinguished from all other creatures. 
There is nothing which has contributed more to obscure 
our views of the superiority of man, than the prevalence of 
erroneous theories concerning the simple powers of the 
human mind, founded upon hasty attempts to generalize, 
before the phenomena had been sufficiently observed and 
discriminated. But let us, for the present, endeavour to 
forget all such theoretical distributions of the human 
faculties, which are in a great measure arbitrary,—aad let 
us consider what it is of which the human is mind actually 
conscious, what are its particular operations ;—and then 
let us ask ourselves whether there is any obscurity about 
the distinction between men and the brutes. We know 
that the brutes can see, and hear, and feel, so far we are 
alike. Have we the slightest ground to suppose that 
they are sensible of any grandeur, or any beauty, in the 
things which they behold ;—any grace, order, sublimity, 
or splendour ? None whatever. These are the peculiar 
faculties of man. 

Our present argument is, that in religion there is a suit- 
ableness to these human capacities of admiring, venerating, 
and loving, the greatand the good. Abolish all faith in 
the fundamental principles of religion ; believe that there 
is nothing greater or better than ‘ourselves, or than that 
which is seen, no God, no providence, nothing perfect, 
nothing spiritual, nothing divine ;—once admit this biight 
of scepticism to fall upon the soul, and what is there that 
these high capacities can seize upon which does not utterly 
fail to give them satisfaction? What is there worthy of 
being loved and venerated, to the degree in which we feel 
ourselves capable of Jove and veneration? Nature herself, 
the workmanship cf God, is fair and glorious. Man, the 
image of God, is oftentimes wise and good. We may ad- 
mire this workmanship, we may love this image, of the 
Vetty, But how full of imperfection and of evil are they 
both! How immeasurably do they fall short of the ex~ 
cellence which our imaginations delight to conceive of, 
and our hearts yearn to commune with! Our minds rise 
up in their native strength, and look abroad for an object 
of unbounded veneration ; but the universe will not furnish 
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“such an object,—if there benoGod. We cannot endure 
this without discontent and pain. There is nothing ade- 
quate to our desires in this particular, nothing perfectly 
suited to gratify these capacities of our nature, except the 
revelations which pure religion makes of the existence, the 
attributes, the wisdom, power, and goodness infinite, the 
universal government and Fatherly providence, of the One 
true God. The sentiments of veneration and love, there- 
fore, as wellas the faculty of reason, seek God if haply 
they may feel afterhim-and find him. And when he is 
found they too are satisfied. The conception of such a 
Being, not asa mere brilliant dream of ideal perfection, 
but a living object of enlightened faith and worship, fills 
the soul of the devout Christian ; and he is, so far, at peace 
within himself. 

We must consider also the suitableness of religion to the 
moral faculties of man. This againis one of the great and 
high distinctions of human nature. We have a peculiar 
sense of moral propriety in actions and dispositions, of 
moral obligation and responsibility in ourselves. Virtue 
and duty are realities to our minds. We may dispute 
about them, but we cannot utterly deny nor utterly misap- 
prehend them. Conscience is not a mere empty name, 
but a distinct principle or power of moral discernment, 
whose presence in our souls is testified by experience. 
Now, to speak in the most cautious terms on the subject, 
there does seem to be great suitableness between this fa- 
culty and the belief of an all-perfect moral Governor,whose 
laws we have received, in the moral dictates of our hearts, 

_in the moral lessons of experience, in the moral revelations 
of His will ;—a governor whose moral judgment we must 
abide, whose retribution for moral obedience or disobedi- 
ence we may reasonably expect. Not to insist, as some 
have done, on the perfect demonstration, which is thought 
to be hereby afforded, of the existence of God and the cer- 
tainty of a future retribution,—there does seem to be great 
suitableness, a manifest and striking accordance, betwee 
these moral faculties of our nature, and a solemn sense of 
God as our moral Governor and Judge,—which is religion. 
We can then at least better understand the final causes of 
our mental constitution in these particulars. We then-see 
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that those faculties were given us for great and worthy pur- 
poses. We see the object of that supremacy which they 
naturally claim to themselves over the exercise of all 
the other faculties. We know this fact already, from ex- 
perience,—that there is no true happiness to be found, no 
true inward harmony and peace to be evjoyed, but where 
the moral principles and affections of our nature, guided 
in their practical operations by an enlightened understand- 
ing, have attained complete ascendency. Believe in true 
religion, believe in the existence and moral government of 
a Holy God, and we see at once, the cause, the meaning, 
the purpose of this peculiarity in the constitution of our 
mental faculties. It is this which more immediately con- 
nects us, by moral and spiritual ties, with our righteous 
Creator. Itis this, in fact, which gives promise of the ulti- 
mate perfection and happiness at which we may arrive, 
through purifying dispeasations of moral discipline, in this 
world, and in a future state. 

This observation brings us to the last particular of which 
We mean now to speak on this subject.—There is a mani- 
fest suitableness in religion to the peculiar faculty of hope 
in the human mind, to those capacities of foresight, trust 
and confidence, hope and fear, which make the future, no 
less than the present, the object of man’s anxiety. Here 
again, there can be no doubt respecting the distinction 
which belongs to the human race, above all other creatures 
upon earth. The brutes live altogether in and for the pre- 
sent. That they may be affected with fear, by immediate 
objects of sense, we may readily admit. That they can 
experience eiilier liope or fear, in regard to things future 
and remote, we have no reason whatever to suppose. How 
_ gifferentis the constitution of man. The spring of almost 
all his actions is hope. He cannot enjoy the present, un- 
less he is possessed of some moderately happy anticipations 
for the future. It is universally considered, independently 
of any reference to rel'gious principles, that for men wholly 
to forget the future, even in the pleasures of the present, is 
a sign of their brutality and their degradation. tis aot a 
right state of their nature, philosophically considered itis not 
a condition of mind suitable to their peculiar faculties. 

What a manifest suitableness there is, then, in the sims 
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ple doctrines and promises of religion, to those distinguish- 
ing capacities of the human mind. The belief of a divine 
paternal providence, combined with the belief of immor- 
tality, is the only ground of hope for the individual man, 
beyond.the very narrow and uncertain expectations which 
are afforded by the course of this world’s affairs. We may 
have some vague general hopes of the improvement of the 
human race, of human society, from the steady operation 
of existing laws, apart from all principles of religious faith, 
But hopes for ourselves, or for those who are personally 
most dear to us, beyond the limits of this life, it is plain 
that we can have none without religion. This again is a 
state which the human mind, or the human heart rather, 
cannot endure with tranquillity. It feels that ore of its 
brightest faculties is yet unsatisfied. To satisfy this fa- 
culty of the soul, therefore, again man seeks God, if haply 
he may feel after him and find him. And when Gad is 
found, there is hope ;—hope for ourselves, and hope for 
others, hope of salvation, hope of immortality, hope of 
heaven and of happiness. 

We have thus endeavoured to shew the suitableness of 
religion to most of the peculiar faculties of man. We have 
shewn how necessary it is to satisfy his reason, considered 
as the power which prompts and enables him to inquire 
into the causes of all things which he beholds; to satisfy 
his capacities of veneration and love, by presenting to 
them an infinitely perfect object on which they may be ex- 
ercised ; to satisfy his moral sentiments and affections, by 
bringing him acquainted with a perfectly holy Being, 
whom he may regard as his Moral Governor and Judge ;—~ 
to satisfy his faculty of hope, that strong desire afier fur 
ture happiness which springs eternal in the human breast, 
by revealing to him prospects of eternal peace and 
joy, through the merciful promises of God. Now, let us 
consider what rational account can be given of this 
striking agreement between the influences of religion and 
the peculiar faculties of man? Is it altogether an accis 
dental agreement,—or was it designed? There is really 
no alternative, between absolute atheism, or the positiye 
belief that men were made designedly to be religious crea~ 
tures, We can see no reasonable way of escape from this 
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alternative. If men are not, in the proper sense of the 
word, creatures,-- if they never were made at all, for any 
purpose,—if none of their faculties have any designed ob- 
ject, being entirely the result of chance,—then the same 
conclusion must in reason be adopted respecting all other 
things ;—and this is atheism. But if men are the crea- 
tures of a wise, designing God, who is the Author of all 
the faculties of their nature, and all the circumstances of 
their being,—then surely God, when he created man, must 
have intended, that man should thus require the influences 
of religion, to satisfy all the most peculiar capacities of his 
soul. We believe that man was designed by his Maker to 
require the use of food, to be nourished and sustained by 
food, because we discover an aptitude between the food 
and the desires and organs of his body. Shail we not also 
believe, that nan was designed by his Maker to be reli- 
gious, when we discover such an aptitude between the in- 
fluences of religion, the faith, the hope, the sentiment, 
which religion alone can supply, and the satisfaction of his 
noblest intellectual and moral faculties, his reason, his 
conscience, and all his best affections? Wemust believe 
this, if we judge consistently. And what follows? that 
religious cultivation is the highest and worthiest employ- 
ment of the humancreature. Then, how sorely do they 
mistake their own true interest, who, whether from a care- 
less habit of mind, or because of the clouds and mists of 
error which have unhappily gathered around the subject, 
neglect to seck the religious improvement of their charac- 
ters! Whata loss is theirs! Whatlofty and strengthen- 
ing exercises of the understanding, what purifying, and 
tranquilizing, and joyous emotions of the breast, what 
light and comfort are they deprived of by their indifference 
to religion! Would, that all who, in this age, seek know- 
ledge and intellectual improvement with such eager desires, 
could be brought to see how much delightful knowledge, 
and what true improvement, is to be found in the rational 
study of religion. 
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SONG OF HOME. 


_ 


1 
Oh Fossbury, old Fossbury, 
How welcome the first glimpse of thee ! 
O’er the blue line of mountain-foam, 
Thou risest like an Isle of Home. 


2 


True, Nature! true,—at each remove 
Made from the simplest scenes we love, 
We do, we can, but drag and strain, 
At every step, a lengthening chain. 


3 
Cold is the wind, old Fossbury, 
Yet hath it murmured over thee, 
And bears a message from thy pines, 
Whose meaning well my heart divines. 


4 


It bids the truant poet hail 

To his own nook in Creedy’s vale, 
When all he loves will soon be round, 
On happy as on holy ground. 


5 


-For oh, what spot, more worth the name, 
Can truth behold, or fancy frame, 

Than that which gems Life's tossing foam 
With each man’s own green Isle of Home? 


Crediton. 


; 406. 
ON SCRIPTURAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Ah! it will be said, Scriptural Christianity is, no 
doubt, an excellent thing, but who is to determine what it 
is? With every Christian, cf every name, it means just 
that scheme of opinions which he individually fancies to be 
most in accordance with the teachings of Holy Writ. To 
the Calvinist, therefore, and to the Arminian, to the 
Trinitarian, Arian, and Unitarian, Scriptural Christianity 
will respectively appear identical with the particular 
systems indicated by the name of his sect : and to speak 
of it as a thing which may be distinguished and determined 
on catholic and common principles, and which enlightened 
and candid men of all parties may recognize as something 
distinct from the sectarian peculiarities of any, will be 
thought by many visionary and delusive. 

But are such persons prepared to maintain, that there is 
no such thing as a Christian Religion, clearly and unequi- 
vocally taught in the writings of the New Testament ? 
Admitting a revelation to have been made by God for the 
express purpose of teaching mankind. a true and saving 
religion, and that he has providentiallyso ordered things 
that authentic records of this revelation have been pre- 
served among men, are they after all ready to contend that 
these records contain no certain and explicit account of 
this religion, but only a tissue of such obscure and ambi- 
guous allusions to it as leave the whole subject a matter of 
opinion and disputation 2 

if by the Christian religion we understand so much of 
revealed truth as is of essential, or at least of material im- 
portance, .to the great practical end for which revelation 
was vouchsafed, namely that of bringing men near to God 
in saving faith and virtue, we surely cannot doubt that the 
Christian Religion is, clearly, expressly, indisputably, 
taught and insisted on in the Christian Scriptures. And 
negatively, we may also be assured, that nothing which is 
notso taught, ought to be regarded as constituting an es- 
sential or material part of Christian Religion. Things sub- 
ordinate, supplementary, or circumstantial, we may sup- 
pose to be sometimes less clearly inculeated, but that 
which conéitutes the religion we cannot suppose left in any 
kind of ambiguity. Sl oR 
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But however plausible this kind of reasoning may seem 
@ priori, it will be said perhaps, that the experience of the 
church has proved that it is fallacious. What elsecan be 
proved by the history of the Christian world which, with the 
New Testament in its hands, has for eighteen centuries been 
involved in fierce and universal discord from controversies 
respecting the very cardinal doctrines of the faith? Surely, 
the book which has furnished occasion for all this wrang- 
ling must be eminently enigmatical and obscure, even on 
the most essential topics of which it treats. 

A dilemma is here, which goes to throwing a charge of 
folly either on man or upon God. Either ithas been falsely 
said that “ the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple,” and that “ the Scriptures are able to make 
us wise unto salvation,” or man has grossly abused the 
sacred gift, and confounded by his own folly, that which 
God has made plain. The reader shall judge in whose 
favour the presumption lies. 

But how is it that the testimony of Scripture is so much 
misconceived and abused? Because men do not and will 
not receive it in good faith and simplicity. But of the 
various forms of perversion and disingenuity with which the 
Scripture is treated, it would not be convenient at present 
to speak particularly. 

Assuming, then, that the essentials of Christianity are 
taught in the New Testament so clearly and expressly as to 
be beyond all reasonable doubt or dispute, I proceed to 
say that the true idea of Scriptural Christianity, as well as 
acriterion for determining what itis, is here afforded us, 
It is so much of religious doctrine as is clearly, certainly, 
and. expressly inculcated, in the Christian Scriptures, 
Whatever is doubtful, obscure, or equivocal : whatever is 
merely incidentally mentioned, without appearing to be in- 
sisted on as of religious importance : whatever is, at best, 
mere matter of inference but never expressly inculcated, has 
no pretension to this high character. 

Scriptural Christianity, thus defined, may be viewed 
either posifively or negatively. Viewe' positively it amounts 
to that body of religious trnth, both theoretic and practical, 
which by general confession is sanctioned by Scripture, 
so far as it goes. It is therefore the common ground of 
faith on which Christians meet, their sectarian differences 
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not intermeddling. Nor need it be supposed that itisa 
marrow ground. Struggling each party for their little en. 
closures, the churches do not always sufficiently appre- 
hend, how fair and ample is this noble common on 
which they all have right of pasturage and communion to- 
gether. To deseribe it, would be to recapitulate all that is 
most familiar and most useful in religion. 

Viewed, negatively, Scriptural Christianity, disclaims 
and resists all attempts on the part of men, in whatever 
name or office acting, tosetup any other standard or cri- 
terion of Christian truth except the Scriptures themselves. 
At isevideut, that when dispute arises respecting the right 
interpretation of Scripture, the conflicting decisions of 
contending parties, will be merely so much human opinion, 
and can justly claim no higher authority than such as be- 
longs to human opinion. The Church indeed, in its col- 
lective capacity, not only the Catholic, but the Protestant, 
has presumed to make an exception to this principle, and 
to claim to itself authority to decide in. controversies re- 
specting matters of faith: (Articles) but if the arrogance 
of this pretension do not confute itself, the contradictory 
decisions of the churches making it, has sufficiently done 
so. It is characteristic of Scriptural Christianity to repudi- 
ate and abhor the proceeding altogether and in every form, 
-and.even the very shadow of it.. It knows that when the 
sound of the Scripture is,uncertain, all attempts to remoye 
ahat uncertainty by the authority of human decisions, are 
sas vain as they are presumpluous. There is no appeal, from 
Scripture but to him by whom inspiration was given; and 
*where men differ on its interpretation, no man or men can 
undertake to judge between their brethren. The question 
anust then be left to the private convictions, of. every 
individual. dies ‘hee 

The principle of Scriptural Christianity, as. above ex- 
yplained, is violated by every congregation or church of 
Christians which adopts any, human. interpretation,.or 

‘exposition, of controverted religious doctrine, as ats rule 
-of faith, or condition of Christian function or, fellow- 
ship. Even the adoption of.a denomination which goes.to 
pledge its members to any more narrowly defined faith then 

' that of Christians, will, have the same effect. . Eyery.such 

a oo phwiqovaint 
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church wears the badge of religious slavery, and has fallen 
from the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free. Every 
such church, in its collective capacity, is guilty of tyranny 
over its members in their individual capacity. By introdu- 
cing occasion of scandal and division, it also becomes guilty 
of schism, and of rending the seamless garment of Christ. 
Scriptural Christianity adheres not only to the doctrines 

but to the danguage of Scripture. Many talk of “ the form 
of sound words,” not thereby meaning the words of Scrip- 
ture, but some others: but with Scriptural Christianity 
that title belongs to these alone. Not that paraphrastie 
explanations are not useful for elucidation; but that no 
such explanation is to be imposed by authority, or contend- 
ed for asofcapital importance. In its place that is good, 
which out of its place becomes an abomination. But 
Scriptural Christianity, even as a matter of taste, hasa 
certain delight in the language of the oracles of our faith : 
it is the classical idiom of religion, and to deviate wantonly 
from it savors of barbarism. Every intellectual subject has 
a consecrated and appropriate diction. Why should not 
Christianity have one also? God has given it one, and he 
that would forsake it, surely is not wise. How barbarous 
then is the sound of a Trinity in Unity: of three persons 
mm one God: of a Triune God: of a God-man: of an in- 
carnate God: ofa satisfaction of divine justice : of a vica- 
rious punishment, &c. &c. But it would not be fair to 
direct animadversion. to one party only, where all are more 
or less in the same fault. Would it not partake of the 
same error if any should insist too zealously on the correct- 

ness of such’a phrase as that of the personal unity of God @ 
It is certain that what is so expressed is a metaphysical 
doctrine and foreign to the Scriptures. The Scriptures do 
no more attribute to the Deity one person than they do 
three : itis a phraseology totally foreign to their style. And 
though it should not be denied that such phraseology may 
eccasionally have its use in explanatory discussion, still it 
must be asserted, in justice to our subject, that it ought 
never to be contended for as of authority or material im- 
portance. It ought never to be allowed to become our 
eurrent or favorite mode of expressing our religious views. © 

Seriptural Christianity, then, is Christianity as taught 

én Scripture: taught certainly aud plainly; in the most 
2™ 
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appropriate, and only authoritative language. What is.so 
taught can hardly but be generally admitted, by all who 
simply and honestly search the Scriptures, and what is not 
so can hardly deserve to be made matter of contention. 
Scriptural Christianity, like an eminent divine of the 
Establishment, holds in its hand the New Testament, in its 
native, tongue, and exclaims, This is my creed ! and it 
scrupulously refuses to acknowledge any other. Nay: it 
declines to join the sectarian strifes or enterprises which 
have for their object, however plausibly disguised, to iden- 
tify with Scriptural truth, humanly conceived and humanly 
worded dogmas. T. , 
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We have long been of opinion that our interests as a 
religious body would be materially promoted, by our 
making it an especial object of our ministers, in one or 
other, of their public services, to expound the Seriptures. 

We want the knowledge which these expositions would 
give us. We want to know the history and character of 
the books of Scripture. We want to be made acquainted 
with some. fixed and sound ‘rule or principle by which 
we may direct our judgments, amid the discordant inter-. 
pretations of biblical commentators.” Few of usasa 
section of the Christian Church, as well as of the profess- 
edly religious world, excepting those whose education and 
habits fit, them for the pursuit of it, have a thorough ac- 
quaintance with these subjects. 

And we feel assured that in proportion as this ignorance 
shall prevail, great and serious evils to our best interests 
will also prevail; that our piety must be deficient in 
purity, our faith in firmness and efficacy, that we must be 
exposed to blind credulity on the one hand, or to scepti- 
cism on the other. Religious principles and conduct to be 
sound and good must be based upon knowledge, upon con- 
victions fully recognized, by the heart and understanding. 


‘When. making these observations we are aware that in 


many cases the reading of the Scriptures is conducted by 
our Ministers on the sabbath on arule similar to that which 
we wish to see adopted, and that great advantages attend 
the practice. But we humbly conceive that good as is 
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this plan so far as it goes, it cannot of itself supply all that’ - 
is required. The time to which the pulpit services are’. 
necessarily confined, is too limited to allow of Ministers’ 
stating all which they feel to be of importance, and of 
which probably their audience require to be informed. 
But even supposing that they can condense their observa- 
tions, their historical and critical remarks, so a8 not to 
extend beyond what is agreeable to the feelings of their’ 
people the regular mode of proceeding, viz. of treat- . 
ing of each book, and its several parts in succession, 
might serve eventually to render this part of their services 
unacceptable to many, and hence not so useful and im- 
proving as it iscapable of being made. 
_ Two plans, however, suggest themselves to us, in de- 
fault of that which we have noticed, either of which would 
attain the end we have in view. The plans are these. 

In those societies which have three services on the Sun- 
day, one of them should be devoted to scriptural interpre- 
tation :—or an evening should be set apart for this purpose 
during the week, when the attendance of the members of 
the congregation should be requested. 

The first plan would not of course include all our 
Churches, because all of them have not three services on. 
the Sunday. And it is not, probably, desirable to change 
the character of either of the two which they at present 
have. The second plan appears to us, for these, and some 
other reasons which we shall mention, to be the best, the 
‘most general in its application and usefulness. 

It would serve in the first place to provide us with an 
important and invaluable subject of enquiry during the 
week. Our interest in religious knowledge and investi- 
gations would be kept alive. We should make more use 
of our Congregational Libraries than we do at present. 
Standard,as well as periodical works on religion, would be 
more consulted and more justly estimated; all which 
would contribute to the formation of an enlighted faith in 
divine revelation, and of habits of deep and serious 
thought. 

Similar advantages to these would accrue from this ser- 
vice to our younger members. They, as well as ourselves, 
would learn to build their faith, and to form their judg- 
ments upon scriptural and rational evidence. Their habite 

‘of thought and enquiry would be early formed, and there- 
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fore themselves be the better fitted to enter upon the scenes 
of duty, which lie before them, and maintain a course of 
honesty and integrity, pure and consistent virtue. 

And both to young and old would this service furnish 
means for the strengthening and purifying of their devo- 
tional feelings, for withdrawing their affections from the 
things of this world, and placing them upon those of ano- 
ther and a better. The love of God and the pleasures of 
religion would be preserved whole and entire amidst the 
more busy avocations of life. The world is apt to cor- 
rupt and to deaden our moral sensibilities; and we 
cannot. be too earnest in seeking after those means and 
opportunities, which can restore the balance of our religi- 
ous temper and disposition, and make us walk asseeing God. 

We therefore recommend this subject to the serious 
consideration, both of ministers and congregations. We 
feel it to be of importance ; of great moment to us as indi- 
viduals, and as societies; and we trust, that among the 
changes which we severally make, or may contemplate in 
the proceedings of our societies, we shall not overlook 
those which can promote and secure our moral and reli- 
gious advancement. 

We recommend this subject in particular to parents. 
We would call upon them most earnestly to seize upon 
évery opportunity, and to countenance every plan which 
has for its object the religious improvement of their young. 
A writer has well said ‘* Life, surely, is not all, that you 
have to give them ; support, protection, accomplishments 
are not all, that you owe to these creatures of your affec- 
tion. For the time is coming, when all these exterior 
appendages to life will be heard of no more; the grave 
will receive your children, as it has their fathers; the 
accomplishments with which you decorate them, will have 
failen off, and withered in death; even the strong consti- 
tution of their bodies will have crumbled away in the 
tomb; the possessions, which they have inherited, will 
have shrunk into the narrow enclosure of a coffin. And 
is therenothing more? Surely, I see them existing anew 
in another state, whither they have carried, from this 
world, the character of their souls. And what is thi 
and whence came it? It bears your stamp; it proclaims 
your care, or your neglect; and, in their destination, you 
may read something of your own,” X. 
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TO THE BROOK BESIDE WHICH I HEARD OF THE DEATH OF 
BYRON, AND WHICH I HAVE SINCE CALLED BY IlIS NAME. 


Vein from the Earth’s hid heart, didst thou not thrill: 
Back through thy current calm to thy deep source, 

When thou didst catch the tidings drear, which still) , 
Come back upon me with mysterious force, 
That wondrous Byron lay a distant corse , 

Wept by free Greeks and strew’d with Grecian flowers? 
No—Well for thee, great Nature’s Universe, 

Thou sympathizest not with griefs of ours: 

This lonely Stream flows through its hazelly bowers, 
And grassy meads, and dark-green weeds, this day, : 

As if such words had never grieved—such powers 
Had never been, or never pass’d away: 

Yet, in my heart baptiz’d from that sad tale, 

His name it bears—Wail on, sweet Byron, wail ! 


A LAMB ON A BLOCK OF GRANITE. 

Strange does it seem, amid the purple hush 

Of Evening closing on the broad brown Moor, 
While in the West the last decaying flush 

Of heaven, engolden’d faintly, can but pour 

Light that hath in it something of cbscure,—- 
To see yon Lamb, a straggler from the flock 

Whose bell I hear remotely, standing o’er 
That huge, and gray, and immemorial block 
Of Granite, dreaming o’er the dateless shock 

Which heav’d it from the centre mountain-high,- 
Aye, strange it is to sce upon that Rock 

The Lamb, clear-lin’d against the evening sky -—- 
Say, Mountains! will Earth ever see the hour, 
When Innocence shall thus stand bas’d on Powrn,? 


Crediton. - 
Zu 2 
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In that brief aud ancient confession of faith called the 
‘* Apostle’s Creed,” which forms a portion of the morning 
service of the Church of England, there is an article which, 
itis to be feared, most persons who adopt the Creed under- 
stand and receive in a very superstitious sense. The be- 
liever acknowledges that Jesus Clirist ‘ was crucified, dead, 
and buried; he descended into Hell.” 

As to the precise meaning attached to this article by 
those who first brought it into the Creed, there is not any 
clear and satisfactory testimony in the writers who have 
treated on the subject. The Lord Chancellor King, in his 
learned work on the Primitive Church, seems to hint that 
he had made this discovery,—but as he has not laid his in- 
formation before the reader, we can derive no benefit from 
his labours in this respect. One of the most learned and 
eloquent divines of the established church, Dr. Barrow, 
in his exposition of this Creed, also declines attempting to 
settle this point; and he gives rather a curious reason for 
doing so. He says, ‘ it is needless to make this inquiry, 
because it is possible, and perhaps not unlikely, and-indeed 
might be shewn to be probable by many like instances, that 
they. who introduced the words, both believed in them 
themselves, and for plausible ends propounded them for 
the belief of others, without apprehending any distinct sense 
thereof.” According to this acknowledgement, many 

articles of the faith of “the Christian Church in early times, 
were mere senseless words, understood neither by those 
who taught nor by those who were to learn. But though 
this was undoubtedly the case in later periods, 1 must 
hesitate to believe that the absurd custom can claim quite 
so venerable an origin as this writer seems to imagine. 
I have no doubt that the authors of this article had 
‘some meaning to their words, when they called upon 
Christians to confess that Christ descended into Hell. 
Indeed, the same eminent divine afterwards confesses it to 
be his opinion, though he brings ao authority for it, that 
the original authors of this part of the creed did mean to 
say, that the soul of Christ did, by a true and proper kind 
of motion, descend into the regions beneath the earth, 
where they conceived the souls of men to be detained till 
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the general resurrection. That they intended as much as 
this, if not something more, seems evident from the con- 
nection in which the words stand with the other parts of 
the Creed. 

The first step in this fnquiry is to ascertain the true 
scriptural meaning of the word Hades,—the word trans- 
lated Hell in the English version of the Apostles’ Creed. 
It will be allowed by every one who has at all investigated 
the subject, that the usual meaning of this word in the 
Scriptures, is not the place of future torments, where the 
wicked‘are punished. © But to simplify the discussion, I 
shall at once declare my conviction, that the word never 
has such a meaning in any one passage of Scripture. 

In the book of Genesis, tllen, we read that the patriarch 
Jacob, lamenting the loss of his beloved son, Joseph, ‘ re- 
fused to be comforted, and said, for i will go down into 
the grave unto my son mourning.” Here the word ren- 
dered grave, is translated Hades, in the Greek version of 
the Old Testament employed by great numbers of Jews 
before the age of our Lord,—and all learned men allow 
that the two words correspond to each other as nearly as 
possible. Now surely Jacob did not mean either that 
his beloved son was gone, or that he himself was going, 
to Hell, the place of future torments? But he probably 
did intend something more than what we now mean by the 
grave,—the place where the bodies only of the dead are 
deposited. He meant that gloomy and silent abode, far 
down beneath the earth, where all the spirits of the dead, 
both righteous and wicked, were supposed to dwell after 
their separation fromthe body. Again, in the lamentation 
of Hezekiah, as related in the book of the prophet Isaiah, 
he exclaims, ‘“ I said in the cutting off of my cays, I shall 
go to the gates of the grave,-- 1 am deprived of the residue 
of my years.” Hezekiah was a good and pious king; he 
did not fear that he was going to the place of future pu- 
nishment, but simply that he was going to die, and to des- 
cend to Hades, the place of departed souls. Again, the 
words of David, apparently in reference to himself, and as 
they are applied to Christ by the apostle Peter, lead to the 
same conclusion. ‘ Therefore my heart is glad; my flesh 
also shall rest in hope; for thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see cor- 
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ruption.” Whether these words be understood of David, 
or of Christ, or of both, they cannot be reasonably sup- 
posed toimply, that there was an expectation of their 
going to the place of future torments, from thence to be 
rescued by the hand of God. The true meaning is,—‘‘ I 
am convinced that I shall experience a resurrection 3. 
though I must die, thou, O God, wilt not leave my soul for 
ever in the place of gloom and inactivity, to which the spi- 
rits-of the dead are sent.” 

Such, therefore, is the scriptural meaning of the term 
under discussion. The Hades of the Scriptures, and it is 
reasonable toinfer, of the Apostle’s Creed also, was not the 
place of future and everlasting punishment, the dominions: 
of Satan and his angels,—but the dark pit, the deep and 
silent abyss, to which it was thought that all the souls of 
the dead, both good and bad, retired immediately on their 
separation from the body. It seems to have been consi- 
dered as situated at some vast and unfathomable distance 
below the surface of the earth, and perhaps even below the 
bottom or fourdations of the earth, aecording to the im- 
perfect notions which the ancients entertained of the nature 
of this globe. It is often alluded to as conveying the 
abstract idea of immeasurable depth, in contrast with 
heaven, which was supposed to be in the highest parts of the 
Universe. Thus in the Psalmist’s sublime deseription of 
the Omnipresence of God: ‘If Faseend up into heaven 
thou art there; if [ godown into hell, into hades, thou art 
there.” And again in our Lord’s solemn denuneiation 
against the unbelieving cities: ‘* Thou, Capernaum, 
which art exalted to heaven, sliall be brought down to hell, 
to hades.” . 

On the whole, therefore, I conclude that if this article of 
the Apostles’ Creed is to be believed -in any sense what- 
ever, it is only in that comparatively reasonable sense 
which I have endeavoured to explain,—that during the 
shart time he was subject to the power of death, his soul 
dwelt in Hades, the common abode of departed spirits. In 
regard tothe many strange and revolting notions which 
have prevailed, and it is to be feared do still prevail to a 
great extent, respecting our Lord’s achievements in the 
regions of. infernal torment, they ought to be openly dis- 
claimed by every enlightened iriend of Christianity, Such 
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extravagancies can only serve to shock the pious believer, 
and to furnish the infidel with weapons of scorn and ridi- 
cule. The circumstances of our Saviour’s death, burial, 
and resurrection, as they are related in the scriptures, are 
sufficiently interesting and affecting to engage the most 


earnest attention of every thoughtful mind. 
: CHRISTIANUS. 


** Four Lectures on the Evidences and Doctrines of the 
Christian Religion, By Tuomas Woop, Minister of 
Stamford Street Chapel. London: Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, Green and Longman, Paternoster Row ; 
and R. Hunter, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 1836.” 


These Lectures are well deserving of attention for their 
intrinsic merits; but they derive some additional interest, 
in these controversial times, from the personal history of 
their author. He was a minister amongst the Calvinistic 
Dissenters, and has lately embraced Unitarian views of the 
Gospel. But our readers will be pleased to have Mr. 
Wood’s history of his religious change from his own pen :— 


* T was educated amongst the Calvinistic Dissenters, and exer- 
cised, in connection with them, for about eight years, a somewhat 
fugitive ministry, suffering long intervals of severe illness and con- 
sequent mental depression. As I approached the termination of 
the period | have mentioned, I became increasingly dissatisfied 
with the theological creed in which I had been educated, and which 
I had taught te others, until I was quite unable to meet the de- 
mands made upon me constantly to reiterate from the pulpit the 
peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, or to cherish that sanctimonious 
state of the thoughts and feelings which Calvinistic Dissenters 
regard as essential to piety. Neither could! any longer brook the 
petty vexatious inquisition they impose respecting every freedom 
of thought or specch or carriage. It was believed by my friendsand 
myself that in some quiet pulpit of the Established Church I might 
find repose and liberty. At this period 1 was not delivered from 
the prejudice which holds the Gospel to contain a system of mys- 
tical theology, although I no longer regarded the several doctrines 
of that theology as suitable topics for frequent pulpit discussion; [ 
felt, therefore, no difficulty in subscribing to the articles of the 
Church. Application was made to the proper authority for my 
admission to holy orders, and I cheerfully and gratefully record the 
courtesy with which that application was entertained, and the ge- 
nerous countenance [ received from several clergymen. A reason- 
able delay was required. I set myself to the complete revision of 
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my relizious sentiments. By the study of the Scriptures* I bes 
came convinced that the New ‘Testament contains no system of 
mystical theology whatever, that it asserts the distinguishing truth 
of the Jewish religion—the unity of God; that it affirms the 
Universal sinfulness of the human race; that it inculeates repen- 
tance towards God, and on repentance, promises mercy; that it 
enjoins faith in Jesus Christ as the divinely appointed and divinely 
endowed Messiah; that it enforces the moral virtues as the pure 
sources of present happiness and everlasting good ; that it reveals 
the great solemn facts of the resurrection of the dead and a future 
Judgment. This conclusion of course forbade any further thoughts 
of entering the Established Church. The noble simplicity of these 
tru hs, their sweet, merciful tendencies, imparted a calm satisfac- 
tion, a holy liberty to my mind, which the sterner temper of the 
Calvinistic system had never inspired. Three years have since 
elapsed ; I have read much of them, and thought much on them ; 
my first impressions have been greatly deepened. I believe these 
truths to be most valuable ; I believe they constitute pure religion!; 
I believe they are the means by which the human race will yet be 
rescued from idolatry, and error, and vice, and from the immense 
portion of unhappiness consequent on these ; I therefore appear 
before you this morning as their advocate. 


The following extract from the third Lecture entitled the 
Way of Salvation, will not be unacceptable to our 
readers, 

‘< But the spirit of integrity will influence not only the outward 
conduct but the mental judgments; it will guide the mind in all 
its deliberation and decisions, checking prejudice and passion, and 
securing an impartial audience for reason. And especially it will 
be the soul’s counsellor in all questions respecting God, and duty, 
and eternity. How few in these most important matters are faith- 
ful to their own minds! The influence of habit, of long-established 
usages, and the authority of great names, govern the convictions 
of thousands of minds on subjects which it becomes every man to 
examine with scrupulous care, and to determine with unmixed up- 
rightness. Few indeed possess the power of just reasoning, the 
rarest and most valuable of all mental qualities—the great art of 
dealing fairly by evidence, which requires that we collate,feompare, 
adjust, arrange, and nicely balance contending and eumplicated 
proofs, so that none have undue influence and none too little, and 
all be present to the mind at the formation of its final decision, 
This combination of intelligence and integrity constitutes that true 
philosophic spirit of which it has been well said, ** it knows how to 
distinguish what is just in itself from what is merely aceredited by 
Ulustrious names ; adopting a truth which no one has sanctioned 
and rejecting an error of which all approve with the same calmness 
as if no judgment were oppused to its own ;—but which at the 


* Dr. P. Smith's Work on the Messiah I also re-examined with 
great attention. 
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game time alive with congenial feeling to every intellectual excel- 
lence, and candid to the weakness from which no excellenee is wholly 
privileged, can dissent and confute without triumph, as it adwires 
withoutenvy ; applauding gladly whatever is worthy of applause in 
arivalsystem, and venerating the very genius which it demonstrates 
to have erred,” Few. possess this high quality, but all may attain 
one great essential of it, honesty. And this is enough ; because 
the great truths of religion and morality are neither complicated 
themselves, nor complicated in their evidence ; and because, in com= 
mon cases, he who reasons uprightly for the most part reasons well. 
. “True integrity isa high quality pervading the entire charac. 
ter, ruling the conduct and the beart. The just man has a free, 
upright carriage in life ; and he cares not if his soul, his intentions, 
his motives were bared before the congregated universe, even as he 
knows these are naked and open to the eye of God. This noble 
virtue, however, is closely allied to decision, which, unless coms 
bined with the gentler virtues, 1s apt to become somewhat too 
Stern. Mercy, therefore, must temper justice. This will imbue 
the heart with all those charitable principles which are alike the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Saviour's own lovely nature and 
of his benevolent religion; and which in.an -Apostle’s judgment 
were greater than faith or hope, The mind influenced by this 
virtue will not wantonly hurt the meanest insect, or unnecessarily 
pain the most humble dependant ; it will be careful of offence 
towards all men,—real distress, whether of mind or body or estate, 
will never appeal to-it in vain,—it will deem it more blessed to 
give thau to receive ;—and even when deeply wronged, it will be 
slow to wrath and easy to appease, forgiving men their trespasses 
even as God through Christ hath forgiven us ;—and especially it 
will be tolerant of the religious convictions of men, knowing that 
they are accountable to God alone in all matters which respect 
eonscience.”’ 


’ Mr. Wood having been chosen Minister of the Unitarian 
Church, assembling in Stamford street, Southwark, the 
Lectures printed in this volume were delivered by bim on 
the commencement of his new ministry. They relate seve- 
tally, to the “ Divine Origin of the Christian Religion,” 
the ** Unity of God,’, the ‘* Way of Salvation,” the Moral 
Influences of the Unitarian and Athanasian opinions con- 
trasted.” They are judicious and able discourses;—they 
display a mind of much intelligence and of vigorous powers 
of thought. 
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* The Rationale of Religious Enquiry ; or the Question 
Stated of Reason, the Bible, and the Church: in Siz 
Lectures. By James Martineau. London: White 
taker and Co., Simpkin and Marshall, and R. Hunter. 
Wilmer and Smith, Liverpool. 1836.” 


The author of these Lectures informs us, in his preface, 
that ‘‘in seeking for a distinct answer to the enquiry, 
What is Christianity, he was struck with the unsettled 
condition of the logical preliminaries for the settlement of 
such aquestion.” And he tells us, in the commencement 
of the first Lecture, that ‘‘ the course collectively may be 
regarded as designed to determine the best method of solv- 
ing this problem.” There cannot be a doubt, that this is 
one of the most urgent wants of the Christian world, in its 
present unsettled and distracted condition. We profess 
our conviction that in these able Lectures, Mr. Martineau 
has contributed something considerable towards the supply 
of this want, for all who have the courage and the power 
to think freely. To say that he has given us complete 
satisfaction on all the points touched upon in his book, 
would be saying more than we feel. In reading some 
portions of the Lectures, we have been sensible that we. 
have not entirely understood the author’s views on the 
particular subjects discussed ; and there are other parts, 
in which, if we do understand Mr. Martineau, we have the 
misfortune to differ from him in opinion. For instance, 
the first Lecture is ‘‘on Inspiration,” and the text is 
John xiv. 26. The Lecturer exposes in a very spirited 
and conclusive manner, the absurdity of the notions which 
are vulgarly entertained concerning the inspiration of the 
aposles, and the writers of the New Testament in general ; 
but when he comes to explain the text, we confess that he 
staggers us nota little, by stating that the Holy Spirit, or 
the Comforter, which Christ promises to his disciples, 
means “their Divine Cofhmission to preach the Gospel; so. 
that he, (Jesus,) means that that commission, once put in 
act, will sweep away the obscurities, and supply the defi- 
_ ciencies which distress them. Many a saying, lost for 
a while from their incapacity to understand it, will rush 
back upon their thoughts, illuminated by the interpre- 
tation of events; and many an omission, which their 
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state of mind renders necessary, will be made up by the 
natural suggestions of experience in their noble and holy 
office.” (p. 29.) We cannot help suspecting that this 
is one of those “convulsive efforts of interpretation,” 
for which Mr. Martineau himself elsewhere justly blames 
some of the German Rationalists. Surely there can 
be no doubt that the ‘‘ Holy Spirit,” in that solemn 
promise of our Lord, signifies an especial divine influence 
on the minds of the apostles, given to enlighten and 
purify their minds, that they might be competent to the 
successful discharge of “their noble and holy office.” 
We see no occasion to abandon this natural and reasonable 
sense of the words, in order to escape the absurditics 
attached to the common notions respecting the inspiration 
of the scriptures. 


The second and third Lectures are on “‘ Catholic Infal- 
libility” and ‘* Protestant Infallibility.”” They are clear, 
powerful, and convincing. The fourth Lecture is on ‘‘ Rati- 
onalism,” and notwithstanding the remarks which we have 
ventured to offer above, we think this the ablest and most 
valuable Lecture of the course. We shall take our extracts 
from this part of the volume :—~ 


«< The conclusions which the foregoing reasoning aims to estab- 
Jish, are the following; that it is impossible to attain to any con- 
viction more than rational; that there can exist no obligation, 
moral or logical, to set aside the suggestions of the understanding 
in obedience to external authority ; that no seeming inspiration 
can establish any thing contrary to reason ; that the Jast appeal, 
in all researches into religious truth, must be to the judgments of 
the human mind ; that against these judgments scripture cannot 
have any authority, for upon its authority they themselves decide, 
The rule is unsound, which requires us, as soon as we have ascer- 
tained the existence of a revelation, to confine ourselves to the 
office of interpreters, and to yield implicit faith to the ideas, be 
they what they may, which the recor@ contains. Let us not fall 
into asnare of words. ‘The existence of a revelation cannot bé 
‘* ascertained,” except as a probability : no force of external proof 
can elevate it intoacertainty, and plant it aloft above the action of 
new evidence, Ifthe rule in‘ question is of any value, it goes this 
length ; that the feeblest balance of external probability may 
overpower the weightiest preponderance of internal improbability. 
Suppose that a work, professing to contain a revelation, is placed 
in the hands of an enquirer ; that he takes up the investigation of 
its claims: rises from the task persuaded that it is the authentic 
production of men, who gave evidence of honesty in their lives, 
and of a divine commission in their miracles ; that he is conscious 
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however, of great difficiencies, in some portions of the proof, and 
great difficulties in others; and that his jndgment, after being 
Jong poised in uncertainty, finally sways, by a mere atom of evi- 
dence, into assent. In this state of mind, he acknowledges the 
existence of the revelation ; and is therefore under an obligation, 
we are told, to receive, without canvassing, all its contents. Sup- 
pose him then, in interpreting the book, to meet with such state~ 
ments as these ; ** that God is a malignant destroyer, who will 
cause all things to issue in perfect ill; that man is infinitely 
hateful to his Creator, and to be thrust through the grave into the 
dungeons of creation ; that only the blood and agony of God can 
quench the fury of Omnipotence, and Jay its vengeance into the 
sleep of satiety ;’—is the enquirer to bow before this, and ask no 
questions ? Is a feather of historic evidence to weigh against this 
solid mass ofhorrors ? Or, must he suspect his own first judg- 
mentin favor of the revelation, seeing it is opposed by another 
set of judgments, respecting the character of God, and the consti- 
tution and hopes of man? Valk’ not of presumptuous confidence 
in human reason. ‘The enquirer has but this alternative ; he must 
choose, on which of two judgments he will rely,—the historical 
on one side,—the philosophical on the other: nor can this choice 
be made in any other way, than by estimating the respective 
amounts of the conflicting forces. In the place, therefore, of the 
rule, that having ascertained the existence of a revelation, we 
must believe all its contents, may be substituted another ; that the 
credibility of the contents must be examined, before the existence 
of the revelation can be ascertained. And since the probability 
that the system is divine, depends jointly on the external testi- 
mony of the history, and the internal reasonableness of the doc- 
trine, no sentiment can be admitted asrevealed, which is opposed 
by a mass of philosophical evidence exceeding the documentary 
roofs.” 
3 “That no esternal testimony can establish a fact or a doctrine 
intrinsically absurd and incredible, is a sound eanon of evidence ; 
that a miracle is a thing thus absurd and incredible is a false and 
rash assumption,—an assumption for which no ingenuity has ever 
been able to procure the sanction of philosophy. Were it true, 
Rationalism and Deism would mean the same thing, Were it true, 
not only would Christianity instantly descend to the level of 
human institutions, but even the fundamental principles of Theism 
could no longer be consistently maintained. I do not indeed say, 
that no attempts should be made to explain the alleged superna- 
tural events; of scripture by the operation of natural causes: for 
every recordef 2 miracle, like every assertion of personal inspira- 
tion, really consists of two parts,—a statement of fact and a 
statement of opiuion,—an account of the witness’s sensible impres- 
sions, and a reference of those impressions, to a direct volition of 
Deity as their cause. It is to the first of these only that his testi- 
mony reaches, and for which his veracity is guarantee ; his senses 
gave him, and their report can give us, no perception of the 
heayenly antecedent; the miraculous effect of the occurrence 
alises, not from the observed presence of extraordinary Divine 
agency, but from the apparent absence of any other sufficient 
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cause: it involves therefore a process of inference; and for us, 
no less than the original observer, it remains to consider, whether 
the phenomena are suchas to demand asupernatural origin. But 
should these attempts to reduce the facts of the evangelical history 
tocommon events be successful, the Gospel falls: nor is there 
any intelligible sense in which one, who thinks that the preter- 
natural may be thus banished from the birth and infancy of our 
faith, can continue to take the name of Christian.” 


The fifth Lecture is on the “‘ Relation of Natural Religion 
to Christianity,” and the sixth on the ‘ Influence of Chris- 
tianity en Morality and Civilization.” 


‘¢ Lessons on the Old Testament for the use of Children. 
‘Compiled from various Authors. By J. Cropper. 
Exeter: Sold by J.N. Welsford,GandyStreet. 1836.” 


Mr. Cropper has here provided another very useful 
little compilation for the benefit of the young. The infor- 
mation contained in the Book is very considerable for its 
size, and the subjects to which it relates are judiciously . 
selected. The plan of introducing each part with a hymn 
or a psalm is good, as affording variety and interest for the 
minds of Children. We give the first lesson : 


What does the word Bible mean? A Book. 

Why is it called The Bible or The Book? Because it is the best 
of Books. 

What does the word Scripture mean? Writing. 

Why is the Bible called The Scriptures, or The Writings ? Because 
they are the most important of all Writings. 

Of how many Parts does the Bible consist ? Two. 

What are they? ‘She old Testament which wes written before 
Jesus Christ was born, and the New Testament which was written 
after his death. : 

What do you mean by Old and New Testament? The Old 
Testament meauis the covenant which God made with the Israelites 
through the iustrumentality of Moses, The New Testament is the 
eovenant which God makes through Jesus Christ with all who shall 
believe in his Gospel. 

Can you begin too early to read the Scriptures? No. ~For they 
tell me what I must do to be good and happy, to share the love of 
God and of my Saviour. 

How should you read the Scriptures? J should read them with 
deep and serious attention. - I should strive to understand and feel 
all that they teach me, I should reverently obey their instruc- 
tions, because they, are the instructions of my God and Father in 
heaven, 
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GEORGE'S MEETING SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ANNIVERSARY. 


The supporters and friends of the Sunday and Charity 
Schools attached to George’s Chapel, Exeter, held their 
anniversary, as has been usual for several years, on Whit 
Monday, the 23rd of May. The children, to the number 
of near 150, were assembled in the School Rooms at 4 
o’clock, where they were all plentifully regaled with tea and 
cake; and were afterwards allowed to amuse themselves, 
whilst their seniors, the friends of the Institutions, also 
partook of tea, coffee, &c. in the large and commodious 
vestry belonging to the Chapel. On the conclusion of this 
social and friendly scene, the scholars were all collected, 
for the more serious business of the evening, in the body of 
the Chapel, Cuartes Bowrine, Esq., of Larkbear, being 
called to the chair, and the friends having withdrawn to 
the chapel, the Rev. J. Cropper distributed the annual re- 
wards for general good conduct to two or tliree of the most 
deserving pupils in each class. The children were then 
addressed on their duties and behaviour in the Schools, by 
the Rev. H. Acton; and dismissed to their homes with 
a hymn and a prayer. The annual business of the Insti- 
tutions was then transacted in the Vestry, Mr. Every, 
Solicitor, being called to take the chair. Favourable 
reports were delivered in from the Girl’s and Boy’s Schools, 
a Committee, Visitors, Treasurer, and Secretary, were 
appointed. It appeared that there had been a considers 
able increase of scholars since the last anniversary, and the 
schools were reported as being altogether in an improved 
condition. A more extensive plan of instruction has 
been partially introduced, and with gratifying success. 
It was complained that there is need of a few more teachers 
in the Boy’s School, a deficiency which it is earnestly 
hoped will be soon supplied. In all respects this was a 
pleasant and cheering anniversary. The attendance was 
more numerous than usual; and the company were highly 
gratified by the unexpected appearance of several visitors, 
the venerable William Friend, Esq., of London, Doctor 
Bowring, &c., &e. 
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